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INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON NUMBER V-VI— 
TWICE A YEAR 


EDITORS’ STATEMENT 


(Since this may be the final issue of TWICE A YEAR, we wish to 
restate the general aims of the series as a whole,—and more specifically 
to state the reasons why the present number has taxen the form it has. 
Just as last year the character of events made it necessary to print a 
double number—since we did not wish to hold material too long because 
of timeliness—so this year we again present a double number for similar 
reasons.) 


In its most personal manifestation TWICE A YEAR may be regarded 
as the sharing of various quests and convictions of the Editors. At no 
time have we desired to publish “literature” as an, end in itself. Moti. 
vating our entire effort has been the desire to resolve certain problems 
that we ourselves have faced—and are facing—and to make available 
for others the results of such findings. We have also printed a variety 
of material that we have felt to be an integral and inevitable part of 
the tradition that heartens and nourishes us—and that we wish to cele- 
brate and to reaffirm. 

When we began to gather material for TWICE A YEAR we were 
primarily concerned with how best to meet a situation wherein war 
seemed inevitable. Confronting us were what seemed to us several 
irreconcilable points of view, all of them having for us some degree 
of merit. 

As part of the American post-war generation we were constantly 
being subjected to opposing influences concerning the problems of “war 
and peace.” We had been moved by the acts, for example,—during the 
first World War—of those who had refused to fight because of moral 
scruples, but, on the other hand, we now found ourselves deeply im- 
pressed by the action of a Malraux, actively participating in the war 
in Spain, (on the side of the Loyalists) against the forces that seemed 
to us destructive. . . We found ourselves compelled to reconsider the 
rightness or wrongness of America’s entry into the first World War, and 
the possibility of becoming involved again in war in any form. 

We found it necessary to reconsider numerous other related con- 
cepts: the “economic” interpretation of history which excludes all 
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other factors; the most effective means of coping with those who might 
refuse to fight even in time of invasion; our own previous disillusion- 
ment with the last war; the consistency of a pacifism which in its daily 
living accepts the maintenance of police and military force; a pacifism 
which must take into account the historical fact that our own “Bill of 
Rights” was won as a result of war; how to preserve social gains and 
still be prepared to withstand the present triumphs of nazi-fascist 
forces; in a word, how best to defeat the forces of fascism without sac- 
rificing “democracy.” 

We watched the swift and obedient about-face of numerous com- 
munists and “fellow-travelers”—who although not pacifists with regard 
to the Spanish War, became pacifists immediately after the Nazi-Com- 
munist pact. We have had to try to decide what means can best be 
used to deal with such attitudes—as well as with those of Fifth Col- 
umnists (as opposed to the sincere pacifists)—in order that civil liber- 
ties may be protected in a proper proportion. 


As a partial result of our researches we found that we felt impelled 
to print Thoreau’s Plea for John Brown (which symbolized to us the 
finest conscience of America concerning slavery,—affirming as it does 
the necessity to abolish slavery, even at the cost of bearing arms, by 
one who was religiously opposed to doing so) and in relationship to 
this: Roger Baldwin’s statement before the Judge in his trial as a 
Conscientious Objector in the first World War (plus the Judge’s reply 
to Baldwin, telling why the State demanded a penalty from the con- 
scientious objector, despite the disputed guarantee of the Constitution 
that a man has the right to follow the dictates of his own conscience). 

We printed the writing of Malraux concerning the challenge of the 
Spanish War, and the statement of Evan Thomas who was ready to 
pay any penalty rather than to kill under any circumstances (contrary 
to Baldwin who wished to be free to choose what war he might feel it 
justified to fight in). We published work of Bourne, Rilke, Toller, 
Latzko, Schnitzler, Havelock Ellis, Schickele—written at the time of 
the first World War. . . . We decided that the only logical thing for 
us to do was to present, particularly for the examination of young 
people, all points of view that seemed to us to have integrity and a 
sincere desire to resolve such problems as face all of us. We continue 
to feel that according to one’s temperament it is necessary to follow: 
the course of action that seems most suitable to oneself. ‘Tempera- 
mentally we have felt it wrong to propagandize for any particular 


point of view—but, on the other hand, we find it impossible to print 
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any statement that does not seem to us to be born of sincerity and 
disinterestedness. 

Having seen how often, in times of crisis, one feels forced to act in 
a manner contrary to that anticipated, we have come to have more 
and more respect for the statements of those whose words are rather 
the expression of performed acts, than of mere a priori theory. Any 
dogmatism, whether concerning pacifism, militancy, liberalism, con- 
servatism . . . in the abstract, seems to us as destructive as defeatism 
or cynicism because of complexities involved in not being able to 
know absolutely, and in advance, what is the only way to act—for 
anyone—in any given situation. Thus a great proportion of what we 
print is of a documentary nature. 

Furthermore, since one of our firm convictions is the belief that 
no attitude towards civil liberties, or towards living as a whole, can 
solely be concerned either with matters of individual integrity—or 
with the good of society alone—without concern for their necessary 
interrelationships, we feel it constantly necessary to consider the one 
in terms of the other. But we also feel that the maintaining of integrity 
in personal or individual matters is fully as important for the indi- 
vidual—and for society—as in the “larger” realms of social acts. ‘Thus 
TWICE A YEAR is dedicated to the affirmation of those who carry on 
the struggle for the spiritual liberation and fulfillment of man; to the 
attempt of man to maintain his integrity under any and all circum- 
stances, and to undertake responsibility for helping others also to be 
able to maintain their freedom to act with integrity. Since those who 
have refused to act in accordance with the will of the majority have 
often made available the very vision upon which civilizations that have 
been temporarily crushed were eventually rebuilt, we feel it of extreme 
importance to defend such forces—in order that they may, perhaps, be 
less misunderstood by society and less persecuted for their challenge. 

Although the concept of democracy has seemed to us to be the most 
desirable form of government towards which to direct our efforts, we 
feel it constantly necessary to give heed to concrete ways of making 
democracy have more than abstract significance for all of us,—and par- 
ticularly for those who are unemployed or who are engaged in pur- 
suits lacking in dignity, or the potentiality of fulfillment. 


In our present issue we print, as the opening piece, passages from 
Louis Sullivan’s Democracy, hitherto unpublished, and written in 1908, 
—because of its challenge, and its lasting poignancy of expression con- 
cerning the democratic spirit. The problems involved are not new. 
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With regard to Fascism itself we have heretofore printed work of 
Silone, the Rossellis, Salvemini, Borgese, ‘Thomas Mann, Bloch, Uhse— 
as well as of other writers younger and less well known: Chiaromonte, 
Roditi, Slochower, “Jay’—who are also deeply engrossed in the attempt 
to fight Fascism on all fronts—and to interpret history in such a 
manner that errors of the past may, if possible, not be repeated. We 
have printed material pleading against anti-semitism, racial myths, 
persecution of scape-goat minorities. We have printed pleas for an 
understanding of the position of voluntary political exiles, and of 
refugees from Fascism. We have attempted through the publication of 
work of Hélderlin, Goethe, Heine, Kahler, Fried, etc., to comprehend 
the historical meaning of the role of Germany. . . In the present issue 
Borgese and Jay record the background of Nazi-Communism. .. . 

Although we are “for’ England’s victory in the present war, we 
publish a statement about civil liberties in India as opposed to those 
in England. In like manner we publish an article about Russia— 
by Max Nomad because we feel that all curtailment of the civil 
rights of those who work sincerely in a search for truth, and for a more 
humanitarian way of life must be protested. In like manner we publish 
a record such as that of “H.” in America, because of the brutality of 
method used against sincere people here also—in this case merely for 
attempting to educate by means of the cinema, about the shameful 
plight of the Negro in America. 

Besides presenting material attempting to evaluate as soundly as 
possible matters pertaining to civil liberties, we have printed records 
and studies in this field. We have published expressions in literature 
by Proust, Cummings, Saroyan, Rukeyser, etc., and in the arts by 
Coomaraswamy, Rosenfeld, Hartley, etc. We have had special sections 
devoted to architecture: Sullivan, Shaw, Lescaze, Mumford, etc.; to the 
photography and conversations of Alfred Stieglitz; to the work of 
Angna Enters in the field of dance or mime; to John Marin the painter. 

In this issue we print writing that has come out of the natural 
reaction of any sensitive person to the harrowing events of the last 
years: the work of Ascoli, Foote, Joseph, Breit, Goodman, Roskolenko, 
Quinn, Alexander, Moore, Fry, De Pereda, Graf, Alberti, Lorca, 
Saroyan, Fried . . . 

We continue to make available the hitherto unpublished work of 
Randolph Bourne, because of the timeliness of what he wrote at the 
time of the last war. Again the problems discussed are not new. We 
print Max Lerner’s revaluation of Bourne and his generation. 


Since it is natural for the most serious young minds of our time to 
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look to the masters of our immediate past to discover what the value 
of their message may be for our own time, we print Henry Miller on 
Balzac; Olson on Dostoievsky; Peggram on Gide; Bovey on Mann. 
As part of this section we also print De Sanctis on Dante, an essay 
hitherto unpublished in English, and Aphorisms by Vico. 

Just as William Carlos Williams pled against the sterility of the 
academic approach to life in our second issue, Saroyan pleads against it 
in the three ballets now included. 


As stated in our first issue, TWICE A YEAR was dedicated to 
Alfred Stieglitz not only because of the faith he gave to the actual 
undertaking of TWICE A YEAR, but because of his healthy influence 
upon so much creative work in all fields. The printing of stories in- 
formally told by him, and of portraits of him, is part of the plan of 
‘TWICE A YEAR to present as much of the meaning of Stieglitz as 
possible. 

The painting and music sections, as well as the writing of Angna 
Enters on the role of “Mime as Commentator” in this issue, continue 
the presentation of the arts as an inspiring challenge to the conscience 
of man and to his search for order and beauty. 

The Painting Section includes writing by Elie Faure, Franz Marc, 
Riesman, Enters, etc. The Music Section includes material by Ernest 
Bloch, Charles Ives, Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Paul Rosenfeld and 
William Schuman. 

A brief section on Rilke rounds out the earlier one devoted to him 
in our first issue. 

Crippen and Davidson record a kind of documentary expression 
which springs from a concern about the pressing problems of unem- 
ployment and of land erosion in our country. 

A record of the work of Margaret Sanger and the historical back- 
ground of birth control are presented; Mrs. Sanger’s work has been 
done against the organized forces of the church. We also publish a 
plea of Herbert Seligmann’s against those very forces. We include a 
detailed account of the Bertrand Russell case by Horace Kallen— 
Russell having also been a victim of the organized forces of the church. 
We publish a second story by Anais Nin (the first having been in- 
cluded in Issue I). 

It may still be possible to continue TWICE A YEAR. If so, we shall 
continue the sharing of our search for ever greater and greater frag- 
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ments of truth, and of our experience with those forces that seem to 
us to bring light and life to man, in contrast to the forces bearing 
death, destruction and darkness. We agree with Enters when she 
writes: “It is for us the living to celebrate the living.” We hope to 
continue to publish whatever expressions move us, and to present 
them in relationship one to the other,—on their own merits. 


Although TWICE A YEAR contains special sections, it is not 
intended that these sections should be regarded as dealing with separ- 
able topics. The contents of TWICE A YEAR are arranged according 
to a somewhat flexible, but nevertheless integrated plan as to sequence 
and inter-relationship. No Issue, however, has been planned as a com- 
plete whole in itself, but rather as a part of the series that TWICE A 
YEAR presents, since the spirit manifest in all of the expressions 
inevitably stems from related aspirations. 

If TWICE A YEAR continues it will again publish new material, as 
well as reprints and translations of material that is neglected or out 
of print—or generally unavailable, and it will continue to include 
speeches, letters and documentary material in the various fields with 
which it is concerned. Through printing new and old, as well as 
American and foreign writing together, TWICE A YEAR has hoped 
to foster a more basic understanding of the tradition it affirms, and 
a clearer perspective about present events. 


An index of the contents of the first four numbers is included as 
a complete record. In accordance with the name, TWICE A YEAR 
PRESS, two publications a year will have been issued: 1938-39: TWICE 
A YEAR I—and II (2 volumes); 1939-40: TWICE A YEAR III-IV 
(Double Number—1 volume), and Love Possessed Juana (A Play of 
Inquisition Spain) by Angna Enters (1 volume); 1940-41: TWICE A 
YEAR Double Number V-VI (1 volume), and A FRANZ KAFKA 
Miscellany (1 volume). 
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LOUIS SULLIVAN: 
from: DEMOCRACY: A Man-Search—1908 


I 


‘Tar man creates in the image of his thought is our thesis. Since 
the beginning, all institutions have come out of the multitudes, as 
their dreams, taking shape. So shall they come hereafter. The dreams 
are to be new; for ours is a new day. Ours is a wonder-day of ocean- 
cables, land-lines, railways, machine tools, daily papers, printing press. 
These new elements are of man’s reality. They are modes of his free 
creative spirit. 

This vast articulating dream is earth-round... . 

Feudalism has had its day. It is about to pass. The end is not yet. 
But the beginning of the end of man’s self-eclipse is here—the time is 
here at last. 

To search man, to penetrate that ubiquitous aspect of his fear which 
we call hypocrisy, and to find actually in him powers, of which he has 
not dared to dream, is of the new Drama of Democracy. It is the pas- 
sage from the shadow into the light. 

The progress of this search [men] are proclaiming, each in his way. 
A new power is gathering; a new storm phalanxing; an overture mur- 
muring. 

The Gods are at war in the dusk of our dawn. 

The ancient war of the Powers of the Dark and the Light. 

So rises our curtain on man and his world of dreams. 


“WHAT IS THE USE?” The cry of the old world. The tragic cry 
of the heart. This cry will not down. It appears, raising a fateful, dep- 
recating hand, as a guardian of the hinge of the door we would open. 

How often has this specter said to me, said it persuasively, said in 
frozen terms: 

“What is the use? Why are you here, alone, in this still hour? This 
is no door. The wall alone is real. It was raised by Fate and not by 
Man. For what is Man? I am the questioner. Hark!—there is no answer 
save the soft hush of my knuckle-bone upon the adamant.” 

First publication—with acknowledgment to George Grant Elmslie (Sullivan’s lit- 


erary executor) who sent the manuscript; of which this is a part, and to L. J. 
Salter who assisted in its preparation. 
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With unfolding of intellect there has ever arisen within the minds 
of men a passion for isolation. It has grown with the growing certitude 
of possession and power. It has gained in intensity with its dream of 
power. It has thrown the man back upon himself, self-centering him, 
compressing him within a rigid mold of illusion. 

With other men the reverse process has held. As the intellect of such 
man enlarges it looks passionately outward, seeking his fellows and 
a channel of communication. 

Thus in his ever-flowing moment of initiative, the man is clearly 
at the parting of two ways:—The one leading him away from his fel- 
low men, and the other toward them. Upon the choice of the way has 
ever depended and now as surely depends the course of those two 
great factors in the social history of man, which we shall call Feudalism 
and Democracy. Even in so minute, so obscure a beginning have the 
forces of expansion and repression their origin and parting. And in 
this same small way the sense of possession begins to move into that 
perversion which leads to disaster. 

Ideas concerning property or possessions have been too severely con- 
stricted. They must be freed, that they may grow and expand, as our 
democratic consciousness enlarges. For not only material objects, but 
thoughts, feelings, emotions, instinctive powers are likewise posses- 
sions or property. Thus property, in its broad human sense implies all 
that may be used, and communicated. 

The Great Parting-of-the-Ways is now clear. Our Crisis is upon us:— 
and Our New Day. The Phantom beside the Door is feudal man him- 
self. It is feudal man who has said and now says: “What is the use?” 
It is feudal man who has been the Great Denier. His denial we shall 
dissolve. We shall illuminate the heart, expand the range of the crea- 
tive power of the mind, and certify the spiritual integrity of man. In 
so doing we shall tell the true story of Democracy. .. . 

“TOO BUSY.” We are busy, we moderns, singularly engrossed. We 
have “no time,” so we say, for we are “getting things done.” It may 
be well to inquire if we are busy dying. Well to ask what we are get- 
ting done. 

Granted we are busy, it will be well to see how far we are occupied 
with loss, how far with gain; to search out what we, a people, mean by 
gain, and what we understand by loss. For loss and gain, in broad and 
narrow have much to do with us. ; 

A people, like a man, is ever at the parting of the ways; the one 
way meaning gain, the other loss for Democracy. 


In assaying the value of our deeds, we have material enough at our 
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hand, we need but the refiner’s fire and the scales of a sure balance. 


So shall we melt and weigh in the fire and in the balance of our 
thought. 


If we, a people, have been too busy to search out, accept and act 
upon the plain, simple truths of Democracy, we have been “busy” with 
loss. If we have assumed that what we hail as our gain, our Prosperity, 
can have stable value, regardless of a spiritual foundation, we have 
been busy with loss indeed. 


We shall assume it axiomatic that the thought of a people is to be 
read in the acts of a people and that, in fact, the acts of a people are 
its thoughts. And, further, we are to note this special qualification, 
namely, that refraining from action is a definite act, expressing posi- 
tive thought. 

It is also here posited as axiomatic, that there is no such thing as 
negative thinking;—that all thinking, however feeble, irresolute, heed- 
less, narrow, is positive; and that, in the same sense, all acts are posi- 
tive. There is no such thing as passivity. It is an appearance only,—a 
mirage of an immense positive power. 

Thus does the notion of gain and loss insinuate itself into the es- 
sence of thought and action, and imply directions of flow. If we are 
to seek a reasonably clear view of social realities, as well as the realities 
of the world of nature and of man’s consciousness, we must discard 
the notion that thought is fixed, and accept the more rational notion 
that it is mobile. 

In a study of Democracy as a philosophy of life, it is of prime im- 
portance to arrive at the real thought of a people. The trail to these 
thoughts, is defined by the acts of a people. Beyond the thoughts of a 
people lie the origins of these thoughts. These origins are of a two- 
fold nature; the one phase arising as a reaction from specific environ- 
ment, the other coming as a flow and pressure of tradition. 

The deepest of our own internal stresses has arisen from the act and 
the fact, that we, of all peoples, have said, the most flippantly and 
fatalistically, “What is the use?” This query we have posited against 
the spiritual first-principle whereupon depends our wholesome life as a 
people. 

There are many reasons why, with us, liberty has become license, ' 
and freedom a menace to that very individualism by which we lay 
such store. But the appalling aspect of our fatalism and instability is 
revealed in the thought, the act, the fact, that with us, betrayal has 
become a fine art,—the one art that we have assiduously cultivated. 
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The consequences of such betrayal in thought, in act and in fact, must 
be included in the reckoning. 

Our fixed purpose is clearly and broadly to present vital aspects, in 
our man-search. And in our search for man we must pass from the 
facts of his acts, to and through his thoughts, until we reach his core. 

Thus the unwelcome part of our task, the very hard part of it, 
is to look steadily at that which is worst in ourselves. 

We are not a happy people. We say we are; but the saying is negat- 
ed by our manifest unrest, our obvious lack of equipoise, our pro- 
gressive disintegration. Wherever you may go you are sure to find 
anxiety close under the surface. Now why should a flourishing people 
be anxious, and why should a free people be anxious, unless it be, 
perchance, that the prosperity and the freedom are unreal? Why does 
the stress of living become daily tenser in a land overflowing, in a land 
whose resources have not as yet been drawn upon in an intensive 
way. A land in which famine is unknown:—Or, should we stop, here, 
and say, a land in which a widespread spiritual famine prevails, though 
seemingly unknown and unsuspected? 

Righteous indignation we have with us, to be sure; but toward what 
end does that avail? 

Schools, colleges, universities we have; but what do these avail, in 
that they do not sow the seeds of simple, vital truths—truths as essen- 
tial to a democratic life as are air, food and water to the physical life? 

Of what avail are they if they do not inculcate the little truth that 
betrayal is fatal to the aspirations of Democracy? If they do not teach 
the plain truth that integrity is the mainstay of Democracy? 

Whence has come the minute and diversified ramification of graft? 
Did it originate in the big? By no means. It has come from the sanc- 
tion of innumerable individuals; it has grown out of innumerable 
small desires, and merely flourished and flowered conspicuously in 
the big. The few at the top derive their power for good or evil and are 
supported and sustained in that power directly and solely by the de- 
sire and sanction of the many; that is, by the thoughts of the multi- 
tude. 

When the people awake to the object lesson, the feudal fabric, vast 
though it be, falls to the ground. Thus individuals come and go, but 
the people move on. The orbit, the inertia, the momentum, the crea- 
tive power lies in the imagination and will of the people. It has al- 
ways been so; it is so now. Hence if graft prevails it is a plain sign 
that the average man is in thought a grafter, that he sanctions graft. 

Every man, in every thought, hence in every act, casts a real ballot— 
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the kind that counts and is surely Life-counted—either for Feudalism 
or for Democracy. 

Men, as a rule, are not in the habit of loosening up words—of unty- 
ing the package, and shaking the contents out to air. Hence they so 
generally regard words merely as brands or labels. It is thus men speak 
vaguely, queerly, and vacantly of Democracy. 

Did you ever breathe the breath of your spirit into a little frothy, 
watery, soapy word, and watch it swell and grow as you breathed, and 
grow and sway, become gaudily iridescent, and detach, and float away 
—and burst, and vanish like a hope? No? Then you. have not read: 
“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man became a living 
soul?” Is not this but another story, another poem, another “once upon 
a time,” another here and now? Is not man an iridescent bubble, a 
watery film, that bursts and vanishes as a hope of that Spirit which 
breathes the breath? It is not thus that ‘in Adam all die?” and was 
and is not Adam you and I?—That child, the father of us men-children. 
That symbol-man the myth-father of us symbol-children. That dream 
of an ancient story teller. That sure sign that in Adam all live. That 
grand allegory which signifies that, when man breathes the breath 
of his spirit into the common things, those things become spiritual 
realities—living souls. 

Have you thought how a word may be melted, cast, forged and 
sharpened into a sword? 

Have you thought how a word may be made gelatinous, and spun 
out of mind as a gossamer thread, and wound, and wound about an 
idea, until the real meaning of that idea becomes totally hid, and the 
cocoon, the word, alone remains visible and believable? No? Have you 
thought that prosperity might be such a word? Have you thought that 
Justice might be such a word—so spun, so used? 

Have you thought how a word might be made ductile, and drawn 
out into a wire invisible, but stronger than steel, and how this wire, 
this word, might be used to bind human souls? Have you thought that 
Education might be such a word, that Religion might be such a word? 
That law, and order, might be two such words, so stranded and so 
used? That a word could be turned into a hair to snare you with? 
That the word God might be so fashioned and so used? Have you 
thought just why and how men use words as blinds to hide behind? 
That respectability, eminence, might be such screen-words? Have you 
thought how and why men have erected structures of words as bar- 
riers with which to keep themselves apart? 
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Have you thought how one word may be made to look like another 
word? Have you thought how words have been and are used as scare- 
crows? Have you thought how a word may be placed in front of an- 
other word to hide it? Have you ever thought who does this—and why? 
Do you know words are used as decoys? No? Then it were well you 
begin at once to enquire how you, yourself use words. 

Have you ever looked words face to face? Have you ever really 
touched them, to see if this one or that one be dead or alive? Have 
you ever thought of that word, Illusion, and what it means? Have you 
ever suspected that it means you? 


Have you ever thought of the word, reality? Have you ever steadfastly 
and fearlessly looked at it? or have you looked upon it as upon the 
face of a mirror? 


Have you ever thought much concerning the word, Man? Have you 
ever sought the living substance of that word? Have you ever sought 
to exhaust the meaning of the word? Have you ever drawn from it as 
from a deep well? Have you ever reflected that this word, Man, em- 
braces and includes all other words—that it excludes not a single word? 

Behind the word, Man, have you ever actually searched for the 
reality, man? Behind the word, Nature, have you ever searched for 
the reality, nature? Behind the word, Life, have you ever searched out 
the reality, Life? Or have these great words remained with you little 
words, mere labels? 

And have you really thought at all, concerning the word, Democ- 
racy? and have you tried to discern its true nature? have you sought 
to remove the husks that surround it and get to the kernel? 

Have you thought much concerning the word, History? Had you 
supposed it to mean a book? Have you unsealed this little word and 
beheld the genius of man emerge? 

Have you thought about the word Revolution? Have you thought 
of what it really means? Perhaps not. In that case it were high time you 
think clearly and sanely of what it has meant and means. For we 
are in revolution now—world-wide, deepening in intensity here. 

In social affairs, revolutions arise out of seeming nothingness, out of 
obscure and minute initiatives, which, in essence, and in fact, are 
the reactions of men’s thoughts against the entire environment—social 
and physical—confluent with an urge that is the invincible push of Life 
working out its program. 

In this sense Democracy is ever a revolution; superficially it is a reac- 


tion from Feudalism, but the deeper truth is that Democracy is an 
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aspiration, a great instinctive reality pushing up through a heavy over- 
lay of illusion, and seeking form for its superb and calm spirit. 

Again, broadly speaking, revolutions are of two kinds, that is, two 
manifestations of one underlying energy, namely, revolutions of peace 
and revolutions of war. The former are fostered by self-liberation of 
body and mind, the latter by self-suppression of body and mind. The 
former are legitimate offspring of the democratic Spirit—the latter, un- 
exorable children of Feudalism. Therefore are the former revolutions 
of hope, the latter of essential despair. 

In view of the rapid growth from within us of a colossal money 
Feudalism, with slavery an obvious goal, it might seem, at first blush 
that a revolution of blood can be the only logical or possible reaction. 
For an entire people, once believing itself free, is not easily enslaved— 
a chord is touched at last; there is a new and modern dead-line some- 
where—no one knows just where—and our golden idols may easily 
turn to clay, and dust. 

This much may be added: When we shall have completed our task, 
the meaning of gain and loss will be clear in its human aspect. The 
nature of Feudalism and of Democracy will have been defined with so 
cutting a precision that it will mean you. The integrity of man and the 
immensity of his natural powers will be set forth indelibly. For such is 
the Man-Search. 


II 


It has been the fashion among philosophers to assume that mind is 
a something apart in the Cosmos and that there is another something, 
apart in the Cosmos, called the objective reality. Hence there is as- 
sumed to be a “pure reason,” and “a thing in itself.” In comparison 
with what men daily do, it is crude. The wayside weed shames it. The 
real moonlight makes of it a will-o’-the-wisp. The vigor of health turns 
it to nonsense. 

For such conceptions are but survivals of the day and the night, 
of the feudal notions of good and evil, of the phantasmal notions of 
sin and redemption:—Survivals of the notion of an external God—as 
though there could be anything external—external to what? Survivals 
of the notion that man is apart from nature, exterior to nature—where 
could man go to get away from nature? 

Life is integral, therefore nothing is really foreign to man—not even 
his neighbor—and man has been really foreign to nothing—not even 
to his God. 
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Stubbornly has man refused to see himself in the neighbor:—“What! 
Brother to vermin like that?’”, he has said. Yet if he will look upon the 
meanest and most wretched of his kind, look close, he will see in the 
meanness and wretchedness of that other the meanness of his own 
vanity and the wretchedness of his own hypocrisy. He will see, in 
“vermin like that,” the vermin that crawl within his intellect. 

For man cannot escape the neighbor—where will he go to escape the 
neighbor? And the neighbor cannot escape him—where will the neigh- 
bor go to escape him? For him, as for [others], the neighbor is a 
stranger—and man an unknown quantity. 

But we have a sieve through which to sift, and we shall sift man 
through man. 

It appears to be a hobby, universal in the individual, to believe 
himself inscrutable. He hugs the unction that he really can and does 
live within the retirement of his innate self; that, safe, within this 
sanctuary, he draws a veil impenetrable and inviolable. 

So when the simulacrum man seeks thus to recede within the real 
man, aS we advance, we may draw aside the veil he believes he has 
securely drawn. 

We will note the fictions he carries with him into the world of 
men, the fictions he finds there, and we will note what realities, if any, 
he carries into the world of men and things, and what realities, if any, 
he finds there. We will note what he knows of words, how he uses 
words, why he uses them and when. We must put the man face to 
face with fictions and realities, with lies and facts, face to face with 
words and things—face to face with words and men—face to face with 
his vanity, his hypocrisy—face to face with the lies he has told, the 
truths he has concealed, the truths he has suppressed—the truths he 
has killed the neighbor for uttering. 

He must be confronted with the word, treachery, behind the veil; 
and the word, philanthropy, before the veil. He must be shown—what 
he knows and denies—that these words are interchangeable in his code. 

He must be confronted with the neighbor, in the sanctuary, and 
asked:—Do you know this man? Surely you must know him, you have 
drawn his blood. 

And he must be confronted with graves. To him must be said:— 
Here are more of your neighbors. 

And he must be confronted by the peevish faces of children from 
his factories. 

And the torn and maimed men, women and children, all the sepa- 
rated legs, and arms and heads, and the funerals, the weeping ones, 
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the disconsolate, the crutches and the bandages, the surgeons, hospitals, 
coffins, paraphernalia and cemeteries must be brought to him, brought 
in thousands upon thousands, moaning, wailing, stiff and stark, ghastly 
and freshly ripped open, all brought into the sanctuary, into the still- 
ness, the quiet where the man is safe, inscrutable. ’ 

And the Sunday God must be brought in, too, and made acquainted 
with the smiling Golden God. While the Christ groans, the Sunday 
God looks foolish, and the Golden God smiles and dozes, and the 
preachers say “Cast thy burden upon the Lord and he will sustain 
thee’”—“‘Believe and ye shall be saved’”—while the human fragments are 
stark and silent—and the tears flow silently, and the furtive children 
wonder and the professors and transcendentalists gape on—face to face 
with the mockery of Christian civilization—and its cant, its pride, 
vanity, hypocrisy. 

Are not all men alike when they are sifted through each other? Are 
their thoughts not alike, when stripped alike of rags and purple and 
fine linen? Is one man’s soul so different from another man’s soul that 
we can build a religion upon thé difference, rather than upon the same- 
ness—That we can build an enduring civilization upon the difference 
rather than upon the unique similarity? Is the soul of the bum in the 
gutter really so different from the soul of the University president, or 
the Captain of Industry, or the Senator, or the Preacher, or the Pope, 
or the Emperor, or the eminent lawyer? Stripped of all pedantry, all 
vanity, pride, hypocrisy, stubbornness, wealth, poverty—With the veil 
torn away—These souls stand bare, naked, and alike! and the secret 
thought is alike in all—And that thought is—Murder! It is the funda- 
mental fact. It is life’s deepest urge in man’s thought. The ruling pas- 
sion of man’s mind is to destroy life, because man’s deepest fear, his 
ancient fear, is the fear of life. 

Thus are we, you and J, at the great parting of the ways, at the gain or 
loss of our being; and we are busy, very, very busy—too busy to live. We 
are busy in our night: “getting things done.” Face to face with minus. 
Unknowing plus. Lacking eyes, ears, sensibility. Lacking the scent 
of the trail. Filled with distrust and a fear of Life. Civilized cowards. 


It is impressed upon us by teachers, preachers, philosophers, friends 
and guides that man is fearfully and wonderfully made, and is battling 
against forces which seek his destruction. It is not strange that from 
the pressure of this host of details arises in us a vague sense of indi- 
vidual helplessness and insignificance. 

Thus bulks and details have been worshipped. Intricate processes 
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have been worshipped and propitiated. Profundity has been wor- 
shipped. And the man who could flood us with a deluge of details 
gathered into terms of might and destiny has been regarded by us as 
the type of intellectual grandeur. 

Thus have been set up before our minds two great phantoms; one, 
the phantom of inflexible constant force, the other the phantom of 
capricious, supernatural will. The one phantom the philosopher, in 
our behalf, calls the absolute; the other phantom the priest, in our be- 
half, calls God: 

In both of these systems of official thought, philosopher and priest 
have equally failed to set before us the small truth, that the universe 
is to be interpreted in terms of life; that the least and the greatest, 
Destiny, Fate itself, are intelligible when interpreted in terms of man; 
and that man himself is intelligible when interpreted in terms of his 
own heart. 

That the philosopher, priest, and ruler, have not yet told this, is 
quite intelligible—the multitudes have not yet told them. 


The huge veil that philosopher, priest and warrior have woven out 
of the thoughts of the multitudes and have embroidered with their 
own, must be drawn aside, and the inhumanity of feudal thinking, 
revealed. Also must be revealed the ruthless thinking of the lowest, the 
poorest, the most obscure from which, in truth, it draws its sustenance. 
The thought of the highest is, in the last analysis, but the thought of 
the lowest—Clad in fine raiment. 

The genius of the western world is practical, logical, matter of fact, 
direct. Truth, with it, is a material thing—something tangible. 


The western mind is mobile, restless, aggressive. It loves force be- 
cause force is something it can understand. ‘The western mind is ambi- 
tious, proud, dominant, disdainful, imperious. It is assertive, militant, 
extravagant, full of fire and zeal. It is ever drifting toward the defiant 
and grotesque. It loves to build up, and tear down, and build up again; 
it loves change, novelty, progress. It loves to destroy. 


So the western thought, in its distrust, fear and contempt of the 
great life, in its fanatical resolve to deny the great life and exist boast- 
fully, madly apart from it—has reared a Church and many churches 
wherein to imprison the Christ, that his real voice may not be heard 
abroad. So, in an immense dungeon of forms and ceremonies, he is shut 
up. Indeed it requires the power of a great hierarchy and an army of 
priests to keep the little voice duly muffled. Vast piles of stone to hold 


it shut in—Huge armies and fleets to prevent its escape. Lest the little 
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voice reach the heart with its infection—lest the power of gentleness 
prove a contagion among men. 

The westerner is a madman. What he calls his reason is a blight—a 
disease. What he calls his civilization is intricate cruelty, and an elabo- 
rate denial of man. The westerner is a huge giant with the beak of an 
eagle. He is predatory from tip to tip. He lives upon prey; and if there 
be not living prey—carrion will do. 

It is the insanity of the conscious intellect which believes all things 
external to it, and itself external to all things, and solitary. Priests, 
philosophers, economists, have shouted in the din: Let us unite our 
self-loves, into a completely organized selfishness, then our little detail 
will become a big detail. There is power in numbers.—And so the 
quackery goes on. Comes the social reformer, saying: “I have it! The 
neighbor is bad—let us reform him.’ And we shout in chorus—‘That 
is so; the neighbor is bad, let us reform him.” And so goes the modern 
moral game of blind man’s buff. So the search for externals, for ap- 
plications, tonics, stimulants, correctives, anodynes, sedatives, soporifics, 
Meanwhile, in our inverted way, we ignore man. In our philosophy 
he is an abstraction. 


You cannot buy a man for money. When you pay the money, it is 
not a man you get in return for it, but a will-o’-the-wisp. The man 
eludes you. So, when you bargain with a man that he sell as many 
of the people to you as seems possible, you cannot secure what you 
think you are purchasing. For the people never sell themselves—they 
give. They give of themselves with a profligate abandon. 

So, when a man has risen high, as it is said, by his own efforts, as 
we say, and by what is called corrupt practice, he has at the same time 
achieved an illusion. What he has is thin air and the fabric of a dream. 
It thus comes that those fictions he calls property, vested rights, the 
law, the constitution, the government, the army and navy, which seem 
to him so vivid, so real, so positive, rest in reality upon a foundation 
more tenuous than air, as abysmal and elastic as life, and moving, now 
swift, now slow, in response to the creative flow of the all-life. For this 
foundation is the thought of the people; and that—you cannot buy, 
cannot own, cannot hold. It cannot sell itself. It must, in the very urge 
of its life—give itself. 

That the people have dreamed, and have given birth, out of their 
life to the printing-press, the steam-engine, the telegraph, ocean cables 
and many another vital, spiritually concrete, thing, calls up within his 
mind no suggestion of an immense reservoir of creative life and power 
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within the people, and what such reservoir of power may mean when 
its flow is further released. It does not loom large in his mind that 
all historical and present forms, ceremonies, and institutions are but 
indices, more or less ephemeral, of that vast human creative power. 
Hence he will fail to understand himself as but a minor creation of 
the people—at once a trifle and a trifler. 

The man on the street believes himself practical, businesslike; is 
quite sure he is no visionary. Yet he is exactly what he says he is not; 
he is a visionary, unbusinesslike, a dreamer of imbecile dreams. 

The man on the street says, Money talks! So it does. It says things 
he has never heard. Things which surpass his imagination. And the 
man on the street also talks, alas; he scatters words like a prodigal. 
But the real man within him remains inarticulate, dumb—seeking some 
sign-language in the man’s doings. . 

Of course, the man on the street takes everything for granted; and 
the neighbor takes him for granted, just as he is; and all the people 
take him for granted, whoever and whatever he is—and the man who 
buys him takes him for granted; and the man who sells him; the man 
who robs him, the man who swindles him, the man who betrays him, 
the man who poisons him, the man who hangs him by the neck. This 
man on the street, this turbid, half-alive dreamer—who cannot answer 
the simple question “who and what are you?” 

If you think this is not so, ask widely; listen attentively; and you 
will hear as answer a consistent miscellany of falsehoods and half- 
truths that correspond with the half-death, half-life, of the man in the 
pulpit, the man in the underground galleries of high finance and 
politics, the “constructive” statesman, the judge on the bench, the 
editor, the lawyer, the typical man in the private office, the college 
professor, the social parasite, the social reformer, the mechanic, the 
laborer;—all will give essentially the same garbled answer—which means 
exactly the opposite of what they say,—for what they say life is, such 
is death. Sift all these answers through each other, they mean the same 
—they mean Feudalism. 
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THE WORLD CIVIL WAR 


In the Train from Paris to Tours—September 2, 1939 


I 


Wan or peace? War or a new Munich? War now or next March? The 
suspense is over. There is war now. It is already fought in Poland and 
tomorrow England and France will declare war on Germany. War is 
already here, in this train that slowly carries from Paris to the north- 
west its packed load of mobilized citizens and of civilians in search 
of shelter. There is no time table, no conductor, no idea when we will 
arrive. It is useless to inquire about first or second class. ““T'ake the first 
car you can get into, in the first train going west,” cries a voice from 
the loud speaker at the Gare du Quai d’Orsay. “Let the babies pass, 
don’t crush the children.” In every railroad station of every French 
town there are crowds of mobilized men and of escaping civilians 
pushing into the trains day and night, day and night. In every railroad 
station there is someone yelling, ‘Please pay attention to the babies.” 
“Let the old women get in.” At every train, like at my train at the 
Gare du Quai d’Orsay, there is a wild fat woman elbowing her way 
toward the car, babies or no babies. This is war. Or not yet war; 
mobilization. The first day of the General Mobilization in France. 

It is hard to look at the eyes of the young woman with two children 
who is in my compartment. It is hard to look at the eyes of French 
women these days. I remember the first woman I saw, five days ago, at 
the station in Marseilles, imploring the man at the gate to let her get 
in, just for a moment, to say good-bye to someone. She was not hysteri- 
cal and there were no sobs in her voice. It was the subdued voice of a 
naked despair. A black circle was around her blue eyes, swollen by 
sleeplessness and by tears, but there were no tears on her cheeks. After 
that one, I have seen so many other French women leaving their men 
or their homes, but it is almost incredible how few of them were 
actually tearful. They seemed to have an immemorial training for 
doing all their crying alone. 

The young woman on my bench is listening to a little, half-paralyzed 
grandmother, dressed all in black. The mourning of the French plain 
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people lasts forever. Half of France—the humblest part of it—is still in 
mourning for those who died in the last war. The grandmother talks of 
Hitler. He is not a man, she says. The Catholic priests know about these 
monsters, she says, who have the appearance of men, but are not men. 
They are demons. They want to destroy all the churches, to make every 
land barren, to kill all human beings. The Germans as well as the 
French, she says. 

The corridor is packed with factory workers coming from Paris who 
go to join their regiments. They, too, talk about Hitler. “Adolf,” they 
say. “It seems we are really in for a good fight this time.” From the 
army they have got only the free ticket and the big square loaf of mili- 
tary bread. Their hands or their mouths are always kept busy. They 
worked until yesterday in their factories, they will have plenty to do 
tomorrow at the regiment. To shake off the idleness of the train, they 
tell stories. Or they eat big mouthfuls of government bread together 
with the garlic and the sausages they have brought from home. Or 
they wet their throats with red wine; or they roll their own cigarettes, 
pass them around, and smoke. The windows are open and the train is 
going, yet all over there is the hard smell of garlic and wine and cheap 
tobacco and sweat. 

They drink. But none of these men looks drunk or queer or ex- 
cited. It may be a chance, but among these people who talk about 
Adolf and his Germans not once did I hear the word Boche. They do 
not sing, or boast, or shout. ‘There is a tense poise among these mobil- 
ized workers. For years, they have known where the armory of their 
regiment was and on which of the ten days of General Mobilization 
they had to be there. So many times the moment seemed at hand, so 
many times they have figured out the separation from their women. “It 
is not a surprise,” one of them says, “strange it did not happen earlier.” 
“Yes, Adolf has given us a good training.” 

Everything that the average newspaper reader can learn about this 
war and the way it came to be declared, they know. “What is Italy 
going to do?” “Oh,” says one, “don’t worry. Mussolini will threaten 
us for some time, and do his blackmailing at the right moment.” “Why 
do we go and fight for the Poles, after having left the poor Czechs in 
the lurch last year?” “It is because England has got scared this time. 
England has the money and does not want to lose it. That is why we 
fight.” “But we had to fight anyway, one time or another.” “Yes, I 
guess we had.” The one who is most talkative keeps silent for a while. 
But his jaws must keep moving. You could not imagine his jaws, mov- 
ing for movement’s sake, chewing gum. He chews big mouthfuls of real 
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bread and meaty sausage and garlic, wets his throat with red wine, 
cleans his mouth with the back of his hand and looks out the window. 
Then he starts again:—‘‘How many kids did you say you have left?” 

These men are just about as well informed as every expert of inter- 
national affairs that I know. Which is not saying much, but it is the 
only standard I have. They are not human bullets; they are free citizens 
who go to war. The Germans know what kind of fighters they are. But 
their free minds are not going to be clogged under the war helmet or 
stuffed with propaganda. In their salty language there is a terse lucidity, 
an earthly realism, sharpened by centuries of political struggle and 
of plain questioning and thinking. In some other trains I traveled 
with peasants. Somewhat less quick, they have the same bent of mind, 
the same disenchanted, matter-of-fact way of questioning and reason- 
ing. With what Rabelaisian wit would these men answer anyone say- 
ing that they are going to fight the battle of freedom. Yet they are free 
men who go to war. 

I think of some of my friends in America and Europe—men and 
women who were driven almost to insanity last year, at Munich time. 
Some of them out of despair and humiliation went very far to the left. 
I wonder how they feel now after the Hitler-Stalin Pact. Last year we 
almost became insane because there was no war. I think of myself and 
of my anti-Fascism which is as old as Fascism—twenty years. But I 
realize only today that Fascism, having become the regime of some 
nations can be fought only by other nations, not by internal plotters or 
by refugees. There is war now, fought by the Frenchmen and the Eng- 
lishmen. 

Or rather, war will start tomorrow. Today it is only General Mobili- 
zation—the first step toward the beginning of the total war. Why are 
there so many women and children and old people in this train? It 
was not like that in 1914, or it was so only in the invaded regions. But 
now it is as if the whole nation were invaded. At each little station 
where our train stops there are other trains, coming from the opposite 
direction. People talk from one train to another, “Where are you 
from?” “Where are you going?” Some trains, dozens of them, are all 
freight cars loaded with women and children from the region on 
the Rhine where the fighting is going to start. There are trains crowded 
with school children, coming from the cities, going somewhere. The 
children don’t know. They laugh and look happy. We pass a train 
with the inmates of an insane asylum. They are from the northeast, a 
nurse tells us from the window, and have been on the road for two 
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days. Some of the patients, the nurse says, are shell-shocked soldiers of 
the last war. 

The men in the corridor have the same words for everybody. “C’est 
la guerre!” It is war. They say it to those we pass, not as an announce- 
ment, not yelling, but as a loud statement of fact. It is the comment 
they exchange among themselves on everything they see. “C’est la 
guerre!” There are two soldiers in our car who have received their 
equipment just yesterday. The men look competently at the cut, the 
texture and the material of the uniform, at the shoes of good leather, 
at the belt. It is first-rate stuff. Daladier has forced the workers to give 
up the forty-hour week, so that the nation could be well equipped for 
war. “In the bargain, we have comfortable uniforms to fight in,” the 
most talkative says. The conversation switches to Daladier and the 
government and the condition of the workers. What happened to all 
the reforms of 1936? Where are the rights they have gained? “C’est la 
guerre!” 

There is bitterness in their voices. “Everybody has fooled us,” one 
says. “Look at what the Communists have done. And they were the 
ones who did most to have war against Germany. And Blum. And 
Briand.” All the names of the French leaders after the war come, 
accompanied by some wry smiles. ““The mess they made after the war! 
Which of them took care of the poor? And then Adolf came and it is 
up to the poor people to fight.” “Yes, everybody has to fight, but those 
who have something have something to fight for.” 

Their lucidity is almost unendurable. Sometimes I wish they 
would drink their red wine more rapidly. Or I wish they were not so 
kind to me. But kind they are. This is not an exception; I know the 
people of France well enough. The simpler and poorer, the more 
genuine they are. Just as the women in the compartment, who keep 
silent most of the time, or are busy feeding their children, in the 
touching popular belief that when you are excited you’d better eat, if 
you want to bear the pain. There is no trace of servility, or of undue 
curiosity when they look at the better dressed people who speak a foreign 
language. They have the habit of freedom, these men and women whom 
the total war is tossing around the land. Of their freedom they have 
no other advantage than their poise, their disenchanted realism and 
their obedience to the moments of destiny. Because they are what 
they are, free men and women, they will be exposed now to the guns 
and bombs and gases of Hitler. Everybody on the train knows this. 
Everybody here is burdened with heavy loads of knowledge. But there 
is something else that, genuine as they are, they don’t know or don’t 
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care about; it is that the world will become poorer for each one of 
them that will be killed. 

“There is no idea,” the French friend who is with me says, “how 
different all this is from 1914. Then there was shouting and dancing 
and laughing. The people were throwing flowers at the soldiers going 
to war. Everybody was drunk, on wine or on rhetoric—certainly drunk 
on ignorance about what war was going to be.” I think it is true. I think 
that what gives its character to this war is the fact that everybody 
knows what war is. Therefore, we will never realize the character, the 
course, and the outcome of this war, if we think it is going to be like 
the last one. This war is immensely different from the last, just because 
we are all obsessed by the knowledge of the last. 

It is a difficult idea to get hold of. Yet, looking at these plain people, 
searching in my memory, listening to the recollections of the last war, 
I think that here is the key to the understanding of the present war. 
Laziness, I think, makes us assume that what happens in the present 
is just the same thing that has already happened: so we lull ourselves 
in the confidence that our experiences will tell us, at last, how to 
behave. 

For instance, the whole neutrality legislation in the United States 
was created in order to prevent the repetition of what, in the minds of 
some people, happened between 1914 and 1917. The past was subjected 
to a regular trial, and the sentence condemning that past has been 
taken as a law, good to direct the future. In the Middle Ages men used 
to execute in effigy those they did not like and could not get hold of. 
The neutrality legislation is the execution in effigy of America’s par- 
ticipation in the last war. Quite frequently we think that we are 
facing a present event, while in reality we are revenging ourselves for 
an unpleasant past. The truth is, I think, that we learn very little from 
experience. What we have lived through yesterday sometimes becomes 
a ghost that entirely beclouds our view of the present. 

Since Munich the general expectation has been of a new Munich. 
Smarting under the humiliation, we liberals all over the world have 
taken the necessary steps in order to avoid being surprised and humil- 
iated once more. We have trained ourselves to expect the worst. So the 
Munichs to come would have re-established our self-confidence. Bril- 
liant interpretations rapidly flourished. The leading groups in France 
and in England have betrayed, it was said. They work in Hitler’s favor. 
The European democracies will not fight. The accidents which led to 
Munich had become a law of history that could be grasped by every- 
body and could make everybody bright. 
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What actually happened is that the general expectation of a new 
Munich made a new Munich impossible and precipitated the present 
war. The very magnitude of the events of last September destroyed 
the possibility of their repetition; there was no room left this year for 
Chamberlain’s hurried flights, for Mussolini’s intrigues or for Roose- 
velt’s appeals. Each bridge on the road to Munich crumbled imme- 
diately after having been crossed. But nobody knew it—least of all 
Hitler. We would be a lot wiser if big events could go on repeating 
themselves endlessly. It was the haunting thought of a new appease- 
ment that made the opposite of appeasement unavoidable. 

Political events are more influenced by the countless individual 
efforts to foresee their course than by the purposeful manoeuvres of 
the political leaders. By our attempts to predict them we meddle with 
them, and make their outcome more incalculable. It is like the stock 
market—the more people play in it, the madder it becomes. So we pro- 
ceed, from one big shock to a panic and to the next shock, our poor 
reason trotting after the events. The professors of history come out 
later on and find, bless them, the underlying reasons for what has 
happened. The Marxists come last, and discover the economic interests 
of the group that has organized and directed the whole bustle. 

It seems that only what is generally foreseen does not happen. It 
does not happen because its results are discounted and banished by the 
general foresight. Already the ghost of a new Versailles is haunting us, 
just as until a few weeks ago we were thinking of nothing but Munich. 
I think we can expect all forms of revolutions, convulsions and suffer- 
ings out of this war. But we must not forget that these men are going 
to war knowing where Versailles has led to. 

There was some fat accumulated in decades of prosperity and peace 
between the nerves and the skin of the men who went to fight in 1914. 
This war will be, to a very large extent, fought by veterans. They may 
be veterans of the last war, or of the various national civil wars. The 
youngest soldiers in Germany and in France have all known the panic 
of inflation: they have seen in the faces of their mothers the desperate 
worry about a piece of paper money that was always the same; but 
could no longer buy the same amount of needed food. In Germany, 
the soldiers belong either to the category of the torturers or of their 
victims, or perhaps to both. Neither of these two activities breeds 
strength and courage. 

Finally, all men fighting this war, without distinction, English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, have lived for years knowing that some- 
thing they dreaded was going to come. All soldiers in this war are 
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veterans of the war of nerves. For years they have lived with their ears 
to the ground recognizing each step of what was coming. Together 
with their women and children, they have tried on the gas masks 
months and months ago. Going to work or to school they have seen 
trenches dug in their parks. They all have read about the bombard- 
ment of Barcelona and Madrid, knowing that that was just a rehearsal 
of what was going to happen to their national capitals, or to their 
home towns. 

In 1914 men went to war. They went light-heartedly singing, with 
many exalting justifications for the war that they were going to fight. 
In 1939 war has come to men. Men have waited for it, with a sinking 
of the heart that was certainly the same in every country, under all 
political regimes. Sometimes men even wished for it, as the waiting was 
too torturing. 

The little grandmother is not wrong when she talks about a monster 
who wants to wipe out all men. Neither are the workers wrong, who 
call the monster Adolf. This is the most inexcusable and at the same 
time the most unavoidable of all wars. To consider it like the war 
of 1914-18 is sheer blindness. 

The workers in the corridor are right: “C’est la guerre!” Nothing 
else. War has come. 


II 


At this very hour there must be countless trains rolling on in Ger- 
many, with mobilized citizens, women and children. It must be like it 
is here, I imagine. But when a train passes another, the people from 
the window shout “Heil Hitler,” I suppose and say little else. The 
young mothers must look with anguish at the food they carry in their 
bags, remembering the hunger they suffered under the British block- 
ade, when they were children. The men in the corridor must look 
silently at the country, with the bewildered, tender and somewhat wild 
eye of the German who is oppressed by heavy thoughts. 

They are not men free to go to war. They have been told for years 
not to question or reason, but to obey. One cannot even say that they 
are wrenched from a life of peace, as these Frenchmen are, who tomor- 
row will put their civilian clothes in a bundle somewhere, in case they 
will need them again. For the Germans even the overall has been a 
uniform in recent years, and the civilian life is something that the 
youngest among them have never known. 

They lived for years in a regime of civil war, trained to persecute 
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internal enemies and to spy on each other. Their government has given 
them work and bread almost since the time it started ruling their 
country. But it always has been clearly understood that the work was 
for war, and the bread was to keep the fighters fit. They never knew 
unemployment since the Nazis went to power. Now they pay. Toward 
their government they have no claims and no rights. The French 
workers can be bitter against their rulers, and those of them who will 
come back are certainly going to present a huge bill. The Germans 
have nothing to say. They are in permanent debt to a government 
that has given them bread and work and order during all these years. 
They must pay their debt by killing and dying. 

The suffering of the Germans, in these days, must be even more 
unendurable than that of the French, I think. I imagine silence all 
over Germany—the silence of a people that has been trapped. 

There was nothing like this in 1914. That was a war of imperial- 
isms, of rising nationalities, a mad scramble of interests and ideolo- 
gies. It was a series of many wars, badly patched together, fought on 
many different fronts. What is certain is that it imposed on all the 
fighting nations such suffering that no one of its various goals proved 
to be either attained or justified. 

The horror of the present war comes from the fact that it is fought, 
on one side or on the other, by men who have gone through the same 
experience, and start the war as veterans, knowing that human beings 
are all exactly the same, on one side or another of the trenches. It is 
fought by veterans of the many wars, from the one of 1914-18 to the 
war of nerves: veterans whom the leading groups of the world have 
not been able to bring back to a life of peace. 

This is the civil war of the family of nations that the democracies 
of the world have failed to organize. After 1918 there has been a 
series of civil wars, one after another, all over Europe; in Russia, in 
Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in Austria, in France, in Spain. The 
obsessing thought of civil war and the conditions for it are in every 
country of the world. In recent years it became entirely obvious that 
so-called civil wars were in reality international wars, as Spain has 
proven—miniature international wars where conflicting universal 
forces had burst within the framework of a nation and broken it 
asunder. In the same way the present conflict is a gigantic civil war 
that wrecks the world because there are no frames and no institutions 
able to cope with the conflicting universal forces and to keep them 
in check. 


The lesson of the last war was that the unity of the world had to 
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be organized. It was realized that the natural resources, the conditions 
of labor, the internal regime of a nation are matters affecting vitally 
the life of every other nation. The Geneva institutions, the League 
and the International Labor Office, came out of this realization. Every- 
body knows what was made of them. But the betrayal of the institutions 
shaped to give unity to the world makes even more acute the need of 
international organization. The unity that men have not been able to 
achieve through intelligent order is being reached now as a unity of 
destiny through a universal senseless destruction. 

The American Civil War came from the violent determination on 
one part to break, on the other to preserve, a political unity. The 
Spanish Civil War was the conflict of irreconcilable, universal prin- 
ciples, each one wishing to dominate the whole nation and the whole 
world. The world civil war is the crisis of the unity that is the one 
hope of salvation in our packed, interdependent world, but that the 
leaders of the democratic countries have been incapable or unwilling 
to organize. 

In some other countries men have risen to power who deliberately 
did not want to give peace either to their countrymen or to the world. 
Men created by the war, who have no other skill but the one of per- 
petuating in their own countries and in the civil life of the other 
nations the spirit, the mode of living, the blind ruthlessness of war. 
With systematic deliberation, through intrigue or through violence, 
they have energized all over the world each single cause of instability 
and of disorganization. So they have destroyed the international of 
Geneva and have organized the international of Fascism. They have 
adopted with a cruel vengeance all the methods that the democratic 
nations have followed in building or defending their empire. With 
the programs of economic self-sufficiency they have lowered the stand- 
ards of living of their workers, and of all the workers of the world. 

In a cooperation with Communism that has always been close and 
that at last has become explicit, Fascism has developed itself into 
the international party of hatred and of malice. It has blocked the 
way to a world international order and at the same time it strives to 
bring about its own system of international unity. Czechoslovakia, and 
now Poland, offer the proof of what a German unity means. 

Yet, it can never be forgotten, that if Fascism is the international 
party of hatred and of malice, the revolutionary force that unlooses 
the world civil war, on the other side there is not a party of peace. On 
the other side there is a desperate need of peace that the governments 
have been so far unable to satisfy. On the other side there are these 
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French workers who are free men, have no illusions, and yet obe- 
diently and knowingly are going to war—the flower of human decency. 
But so far there is neither a party of peace nor a program of peace nor 
an organization powerful enough to enforce the program. Every civil 
war comes from the bankruptcy of the political leadership of the 
community. There has never been such a bankruptcy, and never such 
a civil war. 
III 


I think that these soldiers and their women are going to ask for a 
program of peace or possibly even a peace without any program. If 
the leading groups of all countries fail once more, something of an 
incalculable gravity will happen. 

There is a limit to the amount of:suffering that men can endure. I 
think that this limit is very near being reached, as far as it concerns 
the soldier-veterans who are going to fight this war. I think that they 
all know that the leaders of the world have failed. They also know, I 
think, that Fascism is the monstrous caricature and at the same time 
the indictment of what the leading democratic politicians of the world 
have done. Many more things can be known by plain people who are 
intelligent, who can read and write, are trained to question and to 
reason, and twice during the quarter of a century have been thrown 
into total war. 

It is up to the poor people—those who are called the common people 
—to pay for the faults of their leading groups. This is a very old plain 
truth that today glares blazingly at me. But the distinction between 
poor and rich does not say exactly what I have in mind. The essential 
difference is between those who obey and those who command, those 
who have a share in the manipulation of ideas and in the meddling 
of interests and those who have to pay because they are the subject 
matter of all the manipulations and meddling. There are men who 
play a purposeful game with these various symbols of communal life 
that are the political and economic institutions, and there are other 
men, the overwhelming majority, who are the plain reality represented 
by these symbols. 

Did the experts who invented the program of the reparations have 
any idea that their clever arithmetic was going to contribute toward 
what is happening now? Where are the German theorists who syste- 
matically thought out and spread throughout the nation the principles 
of race purity? Where are the Marxist dialecticians who exhausted the 
best of their brains to embitter with unredeemable hatred the social 
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and political conflicts of our time? Where are the munition makers, 
the geniuses of economic autarchy—where are all those men who in 
the office of a newspaper or at the presidency of a bank exert power 
and make decisions affecting the lives of other men? I wish they all 
could be here now, together with those who say that war has always 
existed and always will, and could see these men and women tossed 
around by this total war. I don’t know whether charity could shake 
their arrogance; but certainly fear would enter into their bones. 

Some may say, I think, that those who obey are no better than those 
who command or exert authority, and have their own responsibilities 
for what is happening. I agree. But the sleepless nights in the trenches 
under a deafening, murderous shelling, with death all around, are too 
heavy a punishment for workers who, some years ago perhaps, 
disrupted the national production by sitting down in their factories. 
The terror that his woman and his children, back home, may be hit by 
a bomb is too severe a price to pay for a citizen who has given his vote, 
some years ago, to some crooked rabble rouser. I know that chance 
contributes largely to the selection and elimination of those men and 
women who exert power. But I think that suffering comes over the 
plain people not according to the whims of chance but with absolute, 
universal certainty when war is brought about or not prevented by 
those who have power. 

There is elation in the exercise of authority, in the formulation of 
seductive ideas, in the handling of the commanding wheels of produc- 
tion or of cultural life. This elation may survive even bankruptcy or 
defeat. We learn, then, and try to see the relation between what we 
have done and what we suffer. What we learn we can teach to others, 
and we find elation in teaching. But there is no proportion between 
what the plain people do, good or evil, and what they suffer, and there 
is nothing that they can transmit to their children but the memory of 
their endurance. 

One may say that the lot of the plain people has always been the 
same and will always be. This I deny. The plain people of our days 
speak our language, read the papers that we write, know and watch 
the record of the politicians we are acquainted with. Industry is 
thriving in every country because it bids for their pennies: the poli- 
ticians want their votes, we who write have the token of success when 
our ideas reach them; and toward that goal we work. Yet with our 
manipulations of theories and of interests we are gambling with their 
skins. Do we think that for a long time we can go on playing this game? 

I do not think so. I think that the industrial revolution and uni- 
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versal education have exposed those who play the game of power to 
a responsibility and to a danger that so far they have scarcely realized. 
Some professionals of authority have invented elaborate techniques 
for deceiving the people or stirring their most primitive instincts, and 
they have called these techniques advertising, propaganda, and some- 
times even education. Perhaps this cynicism and irresponsibility could 
go on for some time, even in our society, if the plain people on whose 
skin we gamble, whose support we want, were not forced from time to 
time to fight a total war. Then they can see things. 

We talk about nation and class and culture and civilization. We 
are bound to use these ideas and symbols that are our tools, the 
instruments we need in order to visualize a complex world and to 
exert some influence on it. But the plain people are the reality of these 
the figures of our talks. Their everyday existence is the objective sub- 
stance that we summarize in graphs and numbers and dispute about 
and gamble with when we are economic theorists or business men. 
Their moods and feelings are the stuff on which our ideas are tailored. 
When we are thinkers or artists we abundantly quarrel about the 
various fashions and ways of tailoring. But that stuff is made with the 
sentiments, I think we can even say, is made with the soul of man. 

In our time the real people know that we are not a selected caste - 
and that our crafts can be learned rather easily. They also know that 
we are their servants as we are never tired of repeating this as school- 
teachers, business men or politicians. When twice in a quarter of a 
century the defence of country, of civilization, of all those command- 
ing tools, those dominating symbols that we should take care of, is 
left to the physical bravery of the common people, this ought to make 
clear to them that we are no good. 

We know what can be the results of popular revolts against the 
elected or self-appointed leaders, those men who are supposed to be 
the administrators or the bookkeepers of what may be called in the 
widest possible sense the commonweal. Germany is the example. Men 
who are the dregs of mankind get hold of the popular unrest, and 
organize the rebellion. Russia is another instance—the most appalling 
example of how the suffering and the candor of men can be cynically 
exploited. 

This present war starts while the ways that the hope of man can 
look for seem to be blocked. Sometimes, as in these days, there seems 
to be nothing else ahead, but a complete nihilistic revolt. Yet one 
cannot forget that just nihilism, an unbound power of destruction and 
of evil, is the driving force of the Nazi machine. 
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We have learned in our day that Nazism and Bolshevism are the 
two forms of revolt into which men fall when they are crushed under 
too great a burden. And we are not allowed to complain against 
those who fall into these traps and are its victims. We cannot be blind 
to the fact that two total wars in a period of twenty-five years, with 
the total failure to organize peace in between, mark the bankruptcy 
of our whole way of thinking and living. The receivers of this bank- 
ruptcy are the Hitlers, the Stalins and Mussolinis. 

It is not apocalyptic or mystic to say that only love, devoted, mili- 
tant love and care for the plain people, effort to understand their 
plight and to relieve their lot, can offer the hope of a way out. Only 
love can make us find a program of peace, a victorious answer to that 
avalanche of civilization that is epitomized in Hitler. Only love for 
the plain people, those who at the end always pay, can make con- 
structive their reactions and beneficial their need of peace. Finally, 
only love, expressed in a program of national or international order, 
can reach the heart of those peoples that have already fallen under 
slavery. 

Otherwise, I do not think it is an apocalyptic prediction, but plain 
realism to say that in a rapid series of blind revolts, through the 
spreading, all over the world, of civil war in all its malicious, un- 
predictable forms, the Christian civilization will reach its end. 


IV 


I am now on an American boat, slowly going back to the United 
States. I don’t know anything of what the people back home think of 
this war. But I can imagine the reactions of many of them. They are 
saying that this is just another war. No more crusades to make the 
world safe for democracy, this must be their slogan. They are right. 
The problem now is not one of saving institutions or forms of govern- 
ment. It is to make the world safe for men—man safe for man. Man in 
all countries of the earth—including the North American continent. 
History does not repeat itself, and 1939 is centuries away from 1914 
or 1917. History is the gamble of our collective life, where our indi- 
vidual existences and fortunes are pawns: and no trick has so far been 
invented for playing it safely. To talk or think of military intervention 
of the United States in the European war is again to mistake 1939 for 
1917. 

There is a unique privilege in being neutral. Through its national 
leaders the people of the United States can make its voice and its will 
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felt and its neutrality can be a guarantee of utter disinterestedness 
toward the economic or geographic issues of the war. On the other 
hand all these patterns, like declaration of war, war, declaration of 
neutrality and neutrality, sending of a military expedition to Europe, 
are old fashioned relics of a past era, entirely inadequate to cope with 
the new situation of the world civil war. The dictators have outlawed 
all these patterns and created an entirely new setting. They do not 
declare war on anybody and are never neutrals in other peoples’ 
conflicts. 

I think it is possible to conceive a mobilization of the productive 
resources of the nation for the beneat of the allies accompanied by 
the most aggressive offensive of truth-telling all over the world. A 
truth-telling about the causes of the war that unmasks the enemies 
and articulates the, notion of what the organization of peace must be. 
There is no danger in calling this propaganda, conducted with all the 
means of American technique and ingenuity, provided we make of it 
the propaganda of truth. What is needed immediately, if the world 
civil war is to be stopped, is something more important than trained 
fighters, or even more important than ammunition; it is confidence, 
hope in the hearts of those men whose humanity is going to sink under 
a too cruel strain—or has already sunk. What is needed is the example 
of a type of leadership inspired by understanding and by love. The 
humanity of the world is dying of this need of love. 

It might happen that millions of American soldiers will have to be 
sent to war, but too late, when their fight is already made hopeless 
by the spread of blind revolts made by men in despair. There are 
already men in despair in the United States. On the Atlantic, on the 
Pacific, and on the whole American continent south of the Rio Grande 
the fires of the civil war can be seen. If the men who possess power in 
the United States understand their duty, it can be the destiny of the 
United States to represent the conscience of mankind. If not, the 
American people may be reserved for the lot of being the last to be 
reached by the fire of civil war, after having seen one by one all the 
other civilized nations perish, and after having mistaken, until the end, 
a long drawn agony for an impossible immunity. 

S.S. Exochorda, September 16, 1939 
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A Ballad of Education—Then Let the Book Begin 


The instruction for our children, 

And how to butter bread, 

Or leave the spoon in cup, 

Or wipe the mouth with back of hand. 
A gentle hour on ramparts 

Gazing on the long dead 

By light of a half moon, 

The bloody land. 

These rose to eminence 

By valiant virtue at 

City gates, the castles built, 

The ladies washed by perfumed hands, 
The fields by barons owned. 

These poor by indolence, 

Or blood ran red than blue, 

Or women had no time but quilt 

And cook for their husbands. . . . 


“The lark sitting upon his earthly bed, just as the morn 
Appears, =. 


They came with violent arms 
Awakening birds and grass 


William Blake on phone saying to press interviewing: “I am one 
who once painted, visioned, and was not rich.” 
But the wire is out. A storm in Montana breaking like winter tornado 
toward range hung upon by volcanic clouds in one great blackness. 
French troops have crossed border. German troops have entered city. 
English troops have sailed for the Dardanelles. American troops have 
suffered severe defeat. The British attack. The Poles retreat. The 
Chinese are bombed. The Japanese have mined Mysore. The price of 
wheat is up. The price of flesh is down. Traitors have betrayed Madrid. 
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Our own thoughts, saying yea nay yea to thousands 
Of bitter little meaningless hatreds strung between 
Unspoken thoughts. 

We do not desire each other? 
We desire the brave things? The roll of Troops? 
But we can view the marchers solidifying with metal. 


The survivors of the liner were swimming toward each horizon when 
sudden squall broke. Bodies whiten in sea water. The vertebrates in 
the sea. The sponges of the sea are clammy among them. The cranial 
nerves drowned. 

Each parent alone considers the pain of birth and the woman-scream 
breaking against the room wall. Numb sound now. Frightened, and the 
quaint picture of grandfather rattles on the wall. 


Yes, we are friends only for so long, and cannot speak. 


Wounded in mud, lying, screaming, 
Screams answered by listening; 

The artificial starlight from trench, 
And wish that devil would die. 

Who will go out to get him? 

Some have already tried. 

Let the bastard lie. 

And morning, when they shall advance, 
Find him turreted on wire. 


From the distance comes a telephone call. “Are you all all all right? 
Was there much damage done? Have you been following the papers? 
Seems like hell is broke loose. How old is the baby, and is he well? 
Was there much damage done?” 


Culpable for too fine bravery, these men 

So bruised and bleeding from the open wound 
Attend to newer openings, forget the old; 
And consecration at the wisp of flame 
Denoting comradeship in unknown death 
Cannot these broken minds re-heal, 

Nor draw the children back. 


Not one repentant note ascends, the bitter mouth 
Lays words like stones for this foundation 
Rising into towers accessible; 
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These uniforms now stripped from dead on field 
And thrown into a salvage pile, with bits of flesh, 
Shall yet, perhaps, new troops honorably clothe, 
Going homeward without orders from the rear. 


Leader. Fuehrer. National honors. National bank. National horrors. 
The accepted moral standards of the decades of ambitious men. Given 
time to pick up gun. 


Maybe they will recognize him in Christ’s clothes; 
Who is poor; whose eyes burn with hunger; cannot 
Hide a man that hungry, that bold; shall walk 

In room not own, nor one he would have, 

Or want; undress himself, exhibit blue 

Marks on flesh, bones transparent in light, 


The table, and the price of bread 
Until the darkness when behind the tree can wait 
To strike in anger, mad with waiting, and insane. 


Unforgiven by the alarmed who foxed all night long, 
Unwilling to disclose who shot the fondest dog. 


The valley passes back, the train 
Moves closer to a city; green field 
Brown patch beside disposal plant. 


And hope to uncover values. 


The street is vague, the children wander; 
Unclaimed orphans, leaping together. 


Mr. Alexander, this is Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Hitler, meet Roland. It 
rains outside, and will you have some tea? Mr. Frenchman, how are 
the English doing today? Heard about the wars in Ethiopia? Surrender 
Spain. Nice country Spain. Where have the Czechs gone? The Ameri- 
can Indian, and the Prince of Wales? And where is the Archbishop 
going? Let me see the angle of your nose. Are you doing well? Whose 
banner are you under? 

The inquisitive nose of the dog under the dry vine. Its master looks 
bored. He deliberately walks faster. Some of the ashamed people in a 
great world are obviously unhappy. 5 
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What is a field of battle like? Do they bring up iodine quick? Jesus, 
but I hate the stench of a rotten wound. Can you die as gracefully as 
you can kill? Ever shot a partridge? Grouse is easier. Sticks his head up 
and looks at you out of the side of his face, and his neck lengthens 
out with wise little head on top—when—and there he lies, his head 
plumb gone. 


At every crossroad are people stark; 
Highlight of expectancy in eyes. 
What should wait for, even in rain? 
And now voice speaks to crowds accumulate 
Along the glistened roads, and speaks 
In terms we surely understand: 
Planes flew from our objective, 
Capital of enemy; 

At four o’clock 
Reported over lines, high speed 
Through stratosphere, were met by squadrons. 
We failed to stop invasion; the bombs 
Fell unerringly; the city destroyed; 
Some dead, some dying, hospital burned. 
Going quickly (word flying by mouth) 
Wires cut, radio used for troops, 
The first casualties by gas not many; 
Roar of falling brick; skyscraper 
Crumbled; elevated useless, enemy gone 
Without inflicting crushing blow 


The clerks are counting how many acres of wheat will lie like 
weights on the price. And the steers are coming down from the high 
range because the first snow has fallen. 

They are taking the books back to the shelves. 

They are watching for the first reasonable signs of the most northern 
lights. 


A child runs to his mother to cry concerning his lost wooden pig. He 
loved it so. The tail was wrinkled, all done in wood. 


Every moonlit night is dark, covering 

The ashes of the burned town. Cannon rust 

Silent years, dust of troops dead. 

The starved, distorted children under bench 

Where loved the lovers in their summer. 
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In victory the town fell; and women 
Too meek for rape after seige. 


“Mounting upon the wings of light into the great expanse, 
Reaching against the lovely blue and shining heavenly skies:” 


Slaves blackfaced sweat run move, carrying shoulder wide the rocks. 
Quirts snap; the brown rain laden Nile, the slow, untrivial motion. 
Desire to be remembered, flustered Pharaoh in his naked shame of 
greed. Lays on by knotted hands, and muscles burst: a rock for reaching 
at the moon. And, crest attained, the humped receive the quirt. The 
slime of Pharaoh’s spit. The moon is not obtained. The quietness of 
an Egyptian evening. Soft women on the Nile’s banks. For Christ, know- 
ing the warm blood of his thigh. 


The men, their faces paled by fright, collected close together. 


The Associated Press has deceived us. Calvin Van Buren promised 
Eden to Adam. 


I was coming here to sell you a brush, or to buy from you a mower—. 

‘That one worn out, in the back house, where the scythe is unused this 
year; 

And I thought I would talk to you a little about the state of the world 

Seeing as how I see on your library table the latest magazines; 

I can tell by the color, and by thickness, sleekness and fat 

What kind of things are in them, for I read too, for relaxation. 


Winter is coming with its occasional storms, and the political minds 
Grope in the corners of odd bits of land to relieve the popular feeling; 
And there was a time, I think in December, when born there was a man 
Who was later hung, perhaps you remember, for being quite unpopular. 
I forget most of the rumple, but it seems to me he discouraged 
Young men from the usual pursuit of buying cheap and selling dear; 
Which in itself, you know, is a crime, and is one of the reasons 

I would sincerely like to buy that mower at the very lowest. 


“His little throat labours with inspiration; every feather 
On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the effluence divine” 


The fires burn into ground, down roots. The fires use roots like cables, 
and up again through roots to burst aloud. The stricken deer flee 
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through canyon to meet flame. The high, unwooded points above cliffs 
are hot with smoke like fog, and nostril burning; until the night can 
show the flame. 


Charles VI of France; Isabel of Bavaria, daughter of the Duke; 
occupation of North France; John of Burgundy; the Black Prince; Nor- 
mandy and Calais; John, the Duke of Bedford; Charles VII and Joan 
of Arc. The Wars. The Wars of Roses. And the Wars. Shall we defend 
Calais? 


Over wires, frantic appeal. Burning at Hiproof. Done plenty dam- 
age there. Hiproof spring dried up. Transfer spring no help. Send men 
up White Spring trail. Find food. God’s sake, send food. To hell with 
him. These guys been fightin fire eighteen hours. You can’t fight fire 
thout water. Godamit, send grub. Pack it in. Pack up Oasis Creek. I 
know it’s hard. Brush and rock. Send men to swamp ahead. 


Strange that the summer has 
Duties beyond weather to perform; 
The entrance of summer is a mark 
On calendar, no green return, 

No portal for man bearing 

Child’s eternal heart. 

Fortunate for us our sick glands, 
Our rotting organs, are not lost; 
From a witch haven ghosts driven 
Out by surgeon entrance; 

But who will enter into 

Pact for harder invasion? 

When can spring be an awakening? 
The summer a fruitful era? 

The autumn a time for beauty 
And winter, retrenchment? 


Charles Martel; the cross and Charlemagne; Pepin; Lombardy; pleas 
from hills; Luther; and three popes, with one at Avignon; Attalus; 
Attica; Gracchus; Troy; Romans in Wales; and worms. 


“All nature listens to him, and the awful sun 
Stands still upon the mountain looking on the little bird 
With eyes of soft humility, and wonder, love, and awe.” 
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Do our hearts in unison fear 
Unknown reprisals of reaction, 

The stake, whip, disappearance? Can 
Humanity bear another prison? 
The monks kept logs in cloister 
When forest overflowed with thieves 
Knife armed; and “gentlemen” galloped 
To burn the neighboring houses. 
The plague struck swiftly, leaving 
Robbed corpses, stench in cities; 
The cart and hooded nightmen; 
Prayers begging; cross on door. 


It is not wonder, no, nor shame 
That broods against the plain; 
It is no wonder, no, not time 
To lose, frightened by living. 

It is a thing called them 

That floats mysteriously 

And beats itself against 

Itself, wildly, stricken by fear. 


Messalina killed by Claudius. Messalina, profligate woman, wife of 
Claudius, killed by Claudius. Agrippina, mother of Nero, successor to 
Messalina. Britannicus, son of Messalina, favorite to Claudius. Claudius 
poisoned by Agrippina. Claudius succeeded by Nero. Agrippina mur- 
dered by her son, Nero. Nero killed by himself. 

What are they doing? Are they quarreling among themselves? What 
are they doing? Are they fighting among themselves? 


Are there eyes at the open window? 
What do the curtains conceal? 

Watch quietly where the birds in foliage 
Could scatter from . . . they do. 

Are the hours solid, filled? 

What is our schedule by them? 

How long, how far does the hand reach 
That points our certain fate? 

Those are the eyes of the madmen, 

The broken souled grown men 

Fretting on their hours off 


With worry to discriminate. 
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“Then loud from their green covert all the birds begin their song:” 


In the years gone we have left prints 
Scarcely brave enough in the sand, 

And unseen on the hard streets. 

We have wondered at our slow growth, 
But you have watched us shoot like weeds. 
We have searched like vines for rocks 

By which to know our rising among stars. 
A near maturity upon us: 

We are blossoms of an old tree, 

Branched to the infinite ends of its sap, 
Outposts of survival, fitted by time. 


The plugs can rest, and be idle now. The wires are cut. Even the 
long lines of poles that reach from here to everywhere are sticks of wood 
not even holding up the sky. The dream is out of head. 

There are the last birds, the late staying birds. She can’t identify the 
birds by song, by feathers, or by shape of head. But birds, she knows. 


Did you know the young man who was shot running 
Into the face of our fire, and died awhile, 

A long while, crying in the black night? 

Night solid with the smell of the new dead; 

Night old with the rigid cover of hate; 

Night with the hard, explosive sounds? 

We shall find him. Look for him. There. 

His was the man’s eye, the man’s warm hand; 

The green, fresh seed, the one growing. 

My hand along his face distinguishes the hills, 
The troubled hills of my own people, and my home. 
The drying moisture of his bleeding eyes 

Was the stuff that brought love to us, 

And his heart is still, quiet as the room 

Which they will keep awhile untouched. 


Have the courage here with cupped hands 
To anoint soldier heads with blood, 
And drink to us with the idiot attitude. 
The book of the dead reads of us; 
History shall be a book of the dead; 
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Await our trial, and continue to laugh 
At our own idiocy, our glamour; in the books 
Write down the words of our sacrifice. 


It’s almost time. 


The clock gets around if you give it time. The years of half a day 
must be forgotten in the end. The show will be open, and we can 
take a walk. Walk a little way into the country, if you like, where some 
cows and farmer’s children are. It’s been a long time. 

You got me to live for. 

She wonders if she is in love. 

The voices on the wires. After we get home tonight. Marne pocket. 
German reserves. Mr. Foch. 1918. Cambrai. Lusitania. Mr. von 
Bernstorff. Washington, D. C. 


It is not for the forgetful tears, 

The shady, almost futile sorrow, 

Nor the photogenic shadow after. 

We know the tomorrow to wait for, 

The tired walk, and the broken dreams, 
The foolish promises, and death in bed 
While our sons fidget with waiting. 

Who will, in the gossiping of friends, 
Announce that only a coward will hate dying 
With the spring suppleness in his limbs 
And the dreams proud in his head? 

The whistling young are afraid to die? 
Who buries them cannot greatly care: 
Knowing them only a little while. 


Sir Edward Grey. The House of Commons. “On this momentous 
occasion.” 

The fire is out. From hills men blackened, their tongues dry and 
black, move down. Autumn dryness and cigarettes. Maybe lightning. 
The sun’s rays through a fragment of'a broken bottle. Like figures— 
two and four. Like fish learn how to swim. 

The voices on the wire again. Izvolski, ambassador to France. Poin- 
caré, with pointed beard. Sazanov. Constantinople. Austria. Serbia. 
Bosnia. Herzegovina. The Double Cross. 
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Do they dig for his body buried in earth, 
Earth convulsed by the lightning weight of shells? 
Is it a body they are digging for? 

Why do they dig that way in lines 

Like children playing in the drying mud, 
Mole marks on the fields in summer? 
That is for hiding? You cannot hide men, 
You cannot hide us from your god. 

Sees he not all? O, gentlemen, you 

Are inviting us to be spendthrifts; 

You are inviting us to die. 


“The thrush, the linnet, and the goldfinch, robin, and the wren 
Awake the sun from his sweet reverie on the mountain.” 


The fresh day of summer and the boys. We played warfare over the 
green grass. The ditch was cover, and the house was taken. The flag 
was freed, the prisoners loosed. You had an uncle who was killed in 
France. We honored you greatly. We bowed down. We chose you 
captain and obeyed orders. We followed you with wooden swords. 
We talked at home of your bravery. And, we uttered threats to nations. 


We are the death riders, the scorching haters. 
We are the gutters, the punishers. Fear 

Leaps from us like our bayonets. 

We defend ourselves from each other. 


Who will speak to us? How will we know? 
Out of exploding sky, and over screams. 


Tell us to go home. 


Read in the quiet histories of us, 

Read of the children and mothers dead, 
Read of the brave, and the disabled, 
Trace our retreat on maps. 

We hold in our hands the fate 

Of centuries, the answer to our lies. 

Our fatal movement can obscure 

Even the transient splendor of saints. 


No longer concerned with dying: 
We have seen the shuttle of our own lives 
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Plying under guidance of a will not ours, 
And not God’s nor Satan’s. 


On their treeless earth these bones white in the sun, 
These little things spotting the unplanted fields, 
These memories without places to be stored, the vaults 
Washed from our surface in a great flood. 


Let us go home. 
It is there we have been sent from, and there 
To the alarmed eye we shall appear mutinous. 


And we shall not have waited vainly, and those dead for our passage 
Out of these barren straits have lived for our arrival. 


The ship has been sunk, most rescued. The house has been burned, 
insurance collected. The forest has been burned, an immediate blow 
to man. The story of murder is forgotten, filled with news of birth 
and normal death. The payments have been made, and the children 
have run from watching. 


The years to be used for living, with the smells of the seasons. 
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MAX LERNER: 
RANDOLPH BOURNE AND TWO GENERATIONS 


(Using the personal background of Randolph Bourne’s evolution as 
a point of departure, Lerner traces the development of Bourne’s think- 
ing as well as that of his generation, clarifying the value as well as 
the limitations of such thinking for our own time—particularly in 
relationship to a constructive attitude toward the present war situ- 
ation). 


Randolph Bourne was not during his life one of the great ones 
of the earth. He did not move among the powerful, he was not con- 
sulted in their councils. He was a lonely figure, thirsting within his 
own small circle for recognition and love, and his thirst was not 
slaked. The total span of his writing was only seven years, from 1911 
to 1918. He published in this period three books of essays and studies, 
all of them minor. The work on which his importance rests was 
not published in book form until after his death, and some of it 
has not been collected yet. He died at thirty-two. After his death a 
legend gathered around him: yet even in our time I can testify that 
when I have mentioned his name to college students I have been met 
by a blanker stare than usual. 

Yet there are few American writers of our century whose thinking 
goes as deeply as his to the dilemmas of intellectuals faced by war 
crises. He wrote sensitively and passionately for his own war genera- 
tion, and was either abused or ignored. I want to write of him as one 
whose mind and work deserve study by our war generation. I do not 
accept for our time some of the conclusions he reached for his own 
time. Yet his premises have dignity and his philosophy has strength. 
And even an opponent will find that his own convictions taste sweeter 
if they have survived the chastening ordeal of being tested against 
Randolph Bourne’s thought. 


II 


Bourne grew up in the New Jersey town of Bloomfield, where he 
was born in 1886. On his father’s side of the family there were Con- 
gregational ministers; on his mother’s side lawyers. It was a restricted 
Puritan world in which Bourne was raised. One may guess that his 
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later critical essays, with their blasts against Puritanism in American 
literature, had their origin in his boyhood memories. And there is 
among them an essay of his on “The Social Order in an American 
Town” which parallels in many ways Veblen’s analysis (in Absentee 
Ownership) of the American country town. But there is another facet 
to Bourne’s inheritance. The Protestant tradition from which he came, 
like that of Emerson and Channing and Parker, has been one of 
America’s creative forces, with its sharp interior sense of criticism and 
revolt, and its feeling for the local community as the unit of a culture. 
Bourne was to show that for all his rebellion against Bloomfield and 
its middle-class stuffiness and triviality, he cared about social roots 
in a local soil. There is an essay of his on the Italian settlement at 
Bloomfield; and when later he had become interested in German 
city-planning he wrote a letter to the editor of his local paper, suggest- 
ing a town plan for Bloomfield. 

The fact that Bourne was a hunch-back was to dominate his whole 
life. I have seen extracts from his boyhood diaries that are striking in 
their intensity and perceptiveness. He went to school and high school 
at Bloomfield, read with the absorption of a boy shut off from play, 
took long walks, listened to music, steeped himself in the piano. His 
family had but little money and so he had to postpone going to college 
after high school. He did secretarial work, became a musical proof- 
reader in a pianola factory, a piano tuner, an accompanist. Finally in 
1909, at the age of twenty-three he entered Columbia with advanced 
standing. Rarely, I think, has anyone become a student in an American 
college more eagerly or with better preparation for it. 

We have descriptions of him at that time by some of his classmates. 
He was a familiar figure on the campus—hunch-backed yet walking 
with a quick and eager stride, a large head, “a long sensitive Gothic 
face, with heavy features, a deformed ear, musician’s hands” (Paul 
Rosenfeld). By the testimony of all, there was about him an unforced 
cheerfulness. There has been a good deal of sentimentalizing over 
Bourne’s deformity. His own attitude about it was, at least outwardly, 
normality itself. He did not ask for sympathy nor yet was he aggres- 
sively reticent about his body. He took it as a fact, something to study 
and understand and talk about as he might have talked about any 
other trait in himself and its consequences for him. He wrote one of 
his Atlantic essays on this subject, “The Philosophy of Handicap.” 

Yet in his own mind Bourne brooded a good deal over his fate. I 
have read several hundred of his manuscript letters. They rank high 
with any American letters in their sensitive self-delineation of a mind. 
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They alternate between joy and despair—revealing at times the in- 
solent strength of one who knew his own powers, more often an 
agonizing sense of insufficiency and an awareness of himself as a 
bundle of conflicting desires. It is little wonder that he loved Rous- 
seau’s Confessions (‘‘so frank, human, sensitive, sincere. I found my- 
self feeling so much of him, saying at nearly every page, ‘Yes, that 
is what I would have felt, have done, have said’”), and he loved 
Tolstoy also. There are passages in his letters, particularly about his 
desires and frustrations in relation to women, that are not unworthy 
to be compared with the confessional insights of both of the men he 
admired. 


About the comradeship of men and women, (he writes in a 
letter from Paris to Mary Messer dated December 28, 1913) I 
have a few such wonderful woman friends that I begin to think 
that perfect play of idea and appreciation is making an ideal 
real,_when up springs eternal, insatiable desire, the realization 
of which, inhibited to me, sets the old problem recurring 
poignantly, and makes me wonder whether Shaw’s preface to 
“Getting Married” is not the profoundest and wisest word on 
the matter ever written. It is a subject to make one’s thoughts, 
indeed, go round and round without satisfaction, and particu- 
larly when one is a man, and a man cruelly blasted by the powers 
that brought him into the world, in a way that makes him both 
impossible to be desired and yet—cruel irony that wise Montaigne 
knew about—doubly endowed with desire. Give him then an 
extreme fastidiousness of idealism, and you have a soul that 
should satisfy the most ironical of the gods. Encase that soul, 
which is myself, in Puritan morality, and you produce a refined 
species of spiritual torture, which is relieved only by the demands, 
appeals, fortunately strong, of philosophy and music, and heaven- 
sent irony which softens and heals the wounds. But, to complete 
the job, make him poor and deny him the thorough satisfaction 
of the higher appeals, deny him steady work and thus make 
easy the sway of desire, and you force all his self-impelled action, 
all his thinking and constructive work, to be done in hampering 
struggle with this unrealized desire, which yet—another irony— 
colors all his appreciations, motivates his love of personality, 
and fills his life with a sort of smouldering beauty. This is a 
complete, if perhaps too dark picture. But like many things in 
life, both it and the other side are true. 


And again to Alyse Gregory, on November 19, 1916: 


Having led the experimental life, and sifted and sorted, I feel 
that I know now exactly what I want. It is all as far away as 
ever, with only samples to tantalize my memory and impede my 
ce delivery of myself over to the present. Love, fame, joy in 
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work, would bring, perhaps, the resources for the freedom that 
I want to move about in and yet have a centre and a hearth. All 
my problems are interwoven; if I had one solved, it seems as if 
they should all be solved. Of course, it seems to me that the key 
to all of them is love, and the deprivation the one impediment 
to blossoming. At least, I should give anything in the world for 
an opportunity to test this theory. Is it Greenwich Village that 
is the poison, or is it the times that produce the type of fair and 
serious and life-denying woman, who in the name of a career and her 
pride and the sacred independence of woman destroys not only 
you but herself. The philosophy that you are not a man but 
Man, and therefore, in spite of your sympathy, personal quality, 
and contribution, really only a lustful Being who wants you to 
cook for him,—this is the philosophy that has succeeded in poison- 
ing all my days and my work. I am inclined to doubt whether 
man’s wrongs to women are sO much greater than woman’s 
wrongs to men. We certainly have a peculiarly acute mechanism 
for suffering. 


But the letters I have quoted date from Bourne’s post-college days. 
Columbia itself was almost idyllic for him. He blossomed and grew 
in his few years at college, luxuriating in his friendships, sedulous 
about his rooms at Hartley Hall, preparing tea for visitors, matching 
his mind against other students in a discussion club, rifling the minds 
of his teachers, reading consumingly. Of the faculty he liked Robin- 
son, Beard, Dewey, Woodbridge, Giddings, Shotwell. He disliked 
John Erskine and President Butler. In his History of a Literary 
Radical there is a satirical sketch of the first called ‘““The Professor’ 
and of the second called “One of Our Conquerors.” He could be 
waspish as well as genial, and it was best for anyone to get out of 
the savage path of his wit. He could sharpen a sentence until all that 
was left of it was its destroying edge. His reading in this period as 
mentioned in his letters, gives us a sampling of the intellectual diet 
of the pre-war years: the Jameses—William and Henry, Lowes Dick- 
inson, Chesterton, Maeterlinck and Bergson, Nietzsche and Dostoiev- 
sky, Arturo Giovanitti, Spingarn, Edward Alsworth Ross. Columbia 
was a free and joyful place for him. Again and again in his later 
letters, he speaks of it with the nostalgia of a man who remembers 
that he was once part of a “beloved community.” Royce’s phrase was 
one of Bourne’s favorites. 

One day in 1911, when Bourne was in his junior year, Professor 
Woodbridge suggested that he write an answer to an article in the 
Atlantic denouncing the younger generation. Bourne did, his article 
was accepted, and led off the issue. Other articles of his followed, 
and he became a frequent Atlantic contributor, developing a “quality 
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magazine” style with lucidity and a sort of lulling grace, but without 
strength or individuality. His essays were published in 1913 in a 
volume called Youth and Life. There are some good things in the 
volume: an essay on “The Two Generations” which speaks sharply 
for the young to the middle generation, and one on “The Dodging 
of Pressures” which is a subtle analysis of the tensions within each 
group making for standardization. They verge on one side on the 
homiletic-yet Bourne was able to freshen even homilies with his 
sense of immediacy; on the other side they verge on the manifesto. 
Bourne had almost overnight come to fill one of the most dangerous 
of all roles—that of a professional spokesman for the young. 

One can see now something of what had happened. Bourne, having 
come late to college life, was more articulate than his fellows. 
Columbia, more nearly than any other American university of the 
time, was the cross-roads of the world, with students from countries 
in Europe and the Far East where youth counted for something in 
intellectual and cultural leadership. They set Bourne to thinking 
in similar terms for America—America whose cultural barrenness 
under the heavy hand of the old, contrasted so with his beloved com- 
munity at college where the young reigned. And so Bourne came 
to see in terms of the conflict of generations what could more fruit- 
fully be seen as the clash between pecuniary and non-pecuniary 
values. His eagerness had led him to blur his analysis. And it was 
not long before he conceived a semi-contempt for these perfectly 
turned out articles with their phosphorescent and harmless sentences 
about the generations. But not so harmless was a note struck in one 
of the essays, “For Radicals.” Bourne used the term “radical” rather 
than “socialist.” The latter was for him too exclusively political. 
He wanted a radicalism that ran the whole course of a culture, 
and in which politics and economics were but parts of the whole. 

There are two striking things about his writing at the time. One 
is his quiet confidence in a League of Youth to remake the social 
system. The other is a psychological subtlety in his essays—their 
scalpel-skill in laying bare both the energies and inhibitions of the 
young, the conflict of loyalties as between their class origins and 
their social conscience, the desire for revolt and the experimental life 
and the desire for comfort. It was not some easy arrogance that gave 
Bourne’s voice on the eve of the War a note of authority for his 
comrades in youth. If they devoured his articles and recognized his 
authority it was because he stirred them to protest and yet saw 
inwardly what stood in the path of revolt. 
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But Bourne’s chief worry as his college days came to a close was 
personal: a job and a start on a career. There are in his letters 
repeated self-questionings as to whether he could get either. He had 
hurt many with the slightly poisoned darts of his mind. What reason 
was there to think that the. wounded ones would help him to a start? 
He wanted a post teaching literature or an editorial niche somewhere 
from which he could try out his ideas. Then came the award of the 
Richard Watson Gilder Fellowship for travel abroad. Bourne was 
giddy with delight. At last he should be able to see Europe, meet 
its great ones, observe its masses, study at its universities. He finished 
his work at Columbia in 1913, with both a B.A. and an M.A., and 
set off for Europe. The horizons of Bloomfield and of Hartley Hall 
were expanding into those of the cultures of Europe. 


Il 


Bourne did the grand tour with a vengeance: a few weeks rapidly 
through Belgium, Holland and Germany with a college friend who 
left him at Munich; then a week alone in the Tyrol and northern 
Italy; three weeks at Lausanne; a short stay in Wales, then long ones 
in London and Paris; then a swing through France, and again through 
Germany and Italy. He saw Europe with a trembling eagerness not 
to miss anything, and to crowd everything into a single Wanderjahr. 
He walked about the streets of European cities unashamedly with a 
map in his hand. His letters, for all their revealing of one who was 
determined to “do” Europe, are fresh in their summing-up of 
national character and acute in their observations on some of the 
great names that Bourne encountered, such as the Webbs, Havelock 
Ellis and Graham Wallas. To Bourne and many of his American 
generation Europe was a relief from what seemed the stuffiness and 
inertia of their own country. They did not have about Europe in 
1913 the sense of impending catastrophe that we from our historical 
vantage associate with that doomed moment. They had rather the 
sense of Europe as a laboratory for new social and economic con- 
structions—Social Democracy and town-planning and municipal gov- 
ernment in Germany, the militant suffrage movement and Fabianism 
in England, syndicalist power in France and Italy. 

We must remember that Bourne’s college generation grew up with 
vague aspirations toward socialism in economics and liberation in cul- 
ture. It was the generation of Walter Lippmann, John Reed and 
Heywood Broun, of Van Wyck Brooks and Max Eastman; of the 
New Poetry, the Little Theater, and the New Freedom; of the Wob- 
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blies and of labor-capital violence, of Arturo Giovanitti’s poems and 
Mabel Dodge’s salon. The year in which Bourne sailed for Europe— 
1913—was also the year in which a Hoosier named Charles Beard pub- 
lished An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution and a Massa- 
chusetts Brahmin called Brooks Adams published The Theory of 
Social Revolutions. The Muckrakers, who had filled the decade just 
preceding with the clangor of their journalism, had by 1913 failed 
but had left their tradition as a heritage. The youngsters felt they 
had to go further and deeper. They were beginning to call them- 
selves “socialists,” or as Bourne did, “radicals.” Some of them were 
pacifists. They organized Socialist Societies in the colleges, and asked 
labor leaders and Socialist intellectuals to address them. But it was 
all, for Bourne at any rate, a vaguish affair. His essays in Youth and 
Life sought to blend the idealism of Royce’s Beloved Community with 
the pragmatism of William James’ pluralistic universe. One finds 
cropping up in both his Columbia and European letters the word 
“sociological” in a sense that seems curious today. For us the word 
has a ring of academic barbarism: yet Bourne’s letters may remind 
us that once it promised to expand the horizons of the human mind 
instead of cramping life within filing-cases. For Bourne the word 
connoted the revolt against individualism in society and against the 
ivory tower in literature and art. It included loosely within itself all 
the gropings toward collective living that Bourne’s generation was 
making. And one may suspect that socialism, radicalism, sociology and 
revolution were mingled in Bourne’s mind as a sort of epiphenomenon 
—a glowing and visionary flame nourished from logs that were some- 
how only conceptual. 

That was one reason why his European trip turned out to be 
important for him. Europe forced him to think through many of his 
fine Columbia phrases. It was a corrosive to his vagueness. He had to 
face the question of the tactics of social change. 


Fabians [he writes to Alyse Gregory from London on Oct. 11, 
1913 *] have made Socialism rather respectable here, and I en- 
joy talking with them, but I am far more desperate than they 
and welcome any aggressive blow, any sign of impatience with the 
salvation of society by our self-appointed leaders of church and 
state. England is one succession of fearful strikes, and our fond 
theory of the triumph of orderly trade-unionism slowly levering 
up the working-class to a position of comfort and influence is 
daily knocked into a cocked hat... . It is difficult to see that 
capitalism has been one whit weakened by all the struggle. 


* TWICE A YEAR: Number II, p. 82. 
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Bourne had discovered that Fabianism was not enough. Yet the 
same Bourne wrote that the books of the English liberal, John A. 
Hobson, were “the most convincing basis for Socialist economics I 
have seen.” He read Henry James’ Princess Cassamassima and re- 
ported that it was “a superb novel with wonderful radicals in it.” 
He regarded G. B. Shaw as “‘one of the great prophets of the day.” 
And while he was beginning to suspect the political Fabianism of 
parliamentary Socialism and to supplant his former economic Fabian- 
ism with leanings toward syndicalism, he could still write that the 
imperative American need was a score of Socialists in Congress. 
Bourne was evidently wrestling in his mind with the core problem of 
revolutionary as against parliamentary methods for social change. 
He had not resolved the problem, but he was storing up concrete 
observations of strikes and political action, and was seeking out the 
new and militant voices in Europe. 

But the Bourne who was groping toward international socialism 
was still very alive to the subject of differences in national character. 
His European letters are filled with dangerous observations on Eng- 
lishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Swiss. I say “dangerous” be- 
cause they were largely on the intuitive level. Bourne was seeking 
to reconcile Bergson with socialism. At Columbia he had written that 
Bergson’s “idea of intuition’ is nothing mystical, but simply our 
ability to “perceive the qualities as well as the quantities of things.” 
And in pursuit of qualities he constructed a sort of hierarchy of 
national preferences. He loved the Swiss best and the English least, 
and placed the other nations in between, with the French well 
toward the top. In discussing the English, however, he generally quar- 
ried his intuitions from the solid rock of the English class-relations. 
He was filled with an almost joyous bitterness about the English 
capitalists, the English governing class, the imperfections of English 
democracy. 

One may guess that Bourne’s acidulous aper¢us into the English 
character were possible only because of the curious relation that 
England bore to his thinking. When Bourne wrote about the English 
he was criticizing relatives, and a man is never so savage in criticism 
as when his loyalties are engaged. England was for Bourne a projec- 
tion of America—more outside of himself and therefore to be seen 
more objectively. But his criticism of English capitalism was in essence 
a criticism of all capitalism, including the American. He speaks in 
one of his letters of having ‘‘a sense of social guilt quite analogous to 
my Puritan ancestors’ personal guilt; and this guilt cannot be wiped 
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out by the simple operation of being personally ‘saved.’” And in 
another letter: 


I don’t see [he wrote from Paris on March 13th to Alyse 
Gregory *] how anybody with a social conscience who has once 
had his eyes opened to things can ever get adjusted to things, 
without feeling like an accomplice in great crimes. 


It was this tortured religious sense (it is worth noting that Bourne 
felt an affinity for Dostoievsky) which formed the psychic roots of 
much of the adventure of self-criticism that Bourne’s generation in 
America took part in. Never before had an American generation been 
so critical of its own culture. 

It was partly by contrast with his sense of the exaggerated indi- 
vidualism of American life that Bourne felt attracted to the new 
movements he found in Europe toward collective living. Everywhere 
in Europe he sought this. It was in France particularly that he 
thought he had found it. In one of his most striking letters from Paris 
he sets down the longing of mind and spirit which made him seek at 
the time in Europe for what was probably not there—or if there, 
only in beginnings: 


The world universal [he writes to Mary Messer from Paris, 
Feb. 7, 19147] seems to begin to take form as social; your 
spiritual man is my social man, vibrating in camaraderie with the 
beloved society, given new powers, lifted out of himself, trans- 
formed through the enriching stimulation of his fellows,—the 
communion of saints,—into a new being, spiritual because no 
longer individual. This malady that we are feeling today is an 
exhaustless social hunger, thwarted and unsatisfied by the chaos 
of a society split up into separate, mutually uncomprehending 
groups. .. . What the primitive man had easily, through the 
compactness of his society, and what every compact group gets 
easily,—the exaltation of the individual by concerted social expres- 
sion of the common desires, ideas and ideals,—we are reaching 
out for with great pain and striving, thwarted and perplexed by 
the barriers of class, codes, institutions, which have served their 
little local purpose and now straddle the ways along which we 
are feeling for a complete social consciousness, which must 
eventually raise the whole world to a Kingdom of Heaven... . 
This leaves me with a wonder at the means; I never see clearly 
the process by which this spiritual is to be discovered and culti- 
vated. But translate this “spiritual” as social, and everything be- 
comes clear to me. I see the social movement with all its mani- . 
festations,—feminism, socialism, social religion, internationalism, 


* Included in Bourne’s Letters in this Number.—T. A. Y. 
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etc..—slowly linking the chains of social consciousness, and thus 
transforming the individual persons, the individual group, lift- 
ing them to a higher level, giving them a more abundant sense 
of sympathy and unanimity. . . . 

Here Bourne strikes the mood of all his striving in those pre-war 
years. In France he hailed the work of Jules Romains and the new 
movement of wnanisme among the poets and novelists, deriving from 
Zola, with whom the collective protagonist was supplanting the indi- 
vidual hero. And from this the step was a logical one to a possible 
international community based on social justice within each country 
and a trans-national relationship between the workers and other func- 
tional groups. 

But Bourne glimpsed this vision at a time when the war which 
was to crush it for generations to come could no longer be averted. 
He was making his grand tour of a Europe just about to enter on a 
cycle of wars, revolutions, counter-revolutions, and wars again. The 
Europe he was seeing was the Europe of the Red Week in France, the 
Dublin strike in Ireland, the general strike in Italy, the armament race, 
the diplomatic jungle. It was the Europe out of whose class-tensions 
and irrationalisms Pareto was constructing the counter-Marxian and 
anti-humanist theory in his Mind and Society, the Europe that was 
enacting Sorel’s “social myth” of the cleansing sanctity of violence, the 
Europe in which Spengler was writing The Decline of the West and 
Lenin in Switzerland was gathering in his notebook materials for 
The State and Revolution. Bourne did not see the reaches of thought 
that these men saw. He has a remarkable account in one of his let- 
ters, in July, 1914,* of living through the general strike in Rome. 
It had, he wrote: 


Enough elements of a revolution to give me a very good idea 
of the beginnings of one. ...I began to wonder whether I 
liked being in the midst of a foreign revolution. . . . One of the 
interesting features was the hysterical demonstration of the bour- 
geoisie on the third day of the strike, when they formed a proces- 
sion that marched down the principal business street and cheered 
frantically as from one balcony after another the Italian flag was 
somewhat tremblingly unfurled. 


Bourne was beginning to see that nationalism was an explosive 
force that could be used against labor and internationalism. What he 
did not see—what none of his generation saw—was that nationalism 
could be used thus against labor on a scale which would make out of 
nationalism itself an international movement. 


* TWICE A YEAR, Number II, pp. 99-100. 
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For the moment, however, Bourne saw only the relation between 
nationalism and war. Three weeks after the letter about the general 
strike Bourne was writing to his mother from Dresden that the streets 
were filled with cheering patriotic crowds and that Austria had 
declared war upon Germany. Two days later he found that the 
threatened general war would keep him from seeing the Socialist 
Congress at Vienna. And on August 25th * he was on the boat for 
America, writing: 

The wheels of the clock have so completely stopped in Europe, 
and this civilization that I have been admiring so much seems 
so palpably about to be torn to shreds that I do not even want 
to think about Europe until the war is over and life is running 
again. 

He had had his grand tour and had learned deeply from the spec- 
tacle. But how expensive a spectacle it was to prove for the world— 
and for himself! 

IV 


Bourne came back from Europe with a long black student’s cape 
that was to be his distinctive badge until his death. He came back 
to an America beginning to work itself up to a pitch of war fever 
and that had no place for such as he, but an America that was to 
occupy his mind and energy and whole being in the four years of 
life that remained for him. He tried at first not to think too much 
of Europe and the war. He took rooms in New York City, in a model 
tenement on gist Street, far East. He sought out his friends. But the 
old magic had gone out of his relations with them. He had alternate 
bursts of energy and of despondency. He still served tea and had on 
his Tuesday afternoons a sort of salon where his friends could meet 
and talk intimately for talk’s sake. He tried getting a teaching job 
but he was thought too dangerous. What he wanted most was editorial 
work. But the old muckraking magazines were gone. 


I wish [he wrote to Alyse Gregory from Paris, April 10, 1914] 
there were to be some forum when I get back to America, from 
which I could preach some disagreeable truths to my country- 
men. 

There was one such forum which had just gotten started when 
Bourne returned—the New Republic, subsidized by Willard Straight 
but built around the dominant personality of Herbert Croly. Bourne 
tried his hardest to become one of the editorial group, along with 
Lippmann and Francis Hackett and Walter Weyl. But the best he 

* TWICE A YEAR, Number II, p. 102. 
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could get was a retainer to do some reviewing and occasional articles, 
and the ornamental role of Contributing Editor. 

The material he specialized on was education. It is hard for us, 
in these days when John Dewey’s reputation is embalmed in jubilee 
volumes, to think ourselves back to a time when his educational ideas 
were living and—it seemed—revolutionary weapons. Yet that was true, 
and to no small measure as a result of Bourne’s ardent discipleship. 
He threw himself into the polemics raging around progressive educa- 
tion, and he was a dangerous opponent to encounter. His New Re- 
public articles and others were gathered into a volume called Educa- 
tion and Living, and, in 1916 he published another volume on The 
Gary Schools. His plea was the pragmatic plea of re-uniting education 
with life. “By closing off the school,” he wrote, “and boxing up learn- 
ing, we have really smothered education.” 

But he did not confine himself to education. These years from 1914 
until America’s entrance into the war evoked his best literary criti- 
cism: and there are some, like Van Wyck Brooks, who claim for Bourne 
a high rank as critic. A volume of his critical essays appeared after 
his death as The History of a Literary Radical. They establish him, 
I think, as one who, had he lived, would clearly have become one of 
America’s great critics in the sociological tradition, a true forerunner 
of Vernon Parrington. His book-reviews tended always to be critical 
essays on the social roots of a man’s thinking. They were radical in 
the sense that they were unsparing in the application of the critical 
canons they chose. Not that Bourne lacked a breadth of sympathy: his 
essay on Cardinal Newman had in it generosity and enjoyment. But 
the main direction of his mind was more exacting. “At the present 
time,” he wrote, “it is of no use to wield one’s weapons for art; 
one must simply turn them against what is hostile to art.” To do this 
as a literary critic he had to become a critic of our social institutions— 
our business ideals, our Puritanism, our capitalism, our spurious melt- 
ing-pot cant, our social-settlement attitudes, our flabby sentimentality, 
our folksiness, our genteel values. His attacks on the Philistines among 
novelists and critics, in whose number he included W. C. Brownell 
and Stuart Sherman, had a joyful abandon. He was, in a sense, an 
American Matthew Arnold, with a touch of Nietzsche’s “gay science,” 
who had studied Veblen and delighted in him. His writing, like 
Veblen’s, was ironic: and I am using the term here in Bourne’s sense 
of irony—as flowing from a democracy of the literary realm in which 
no idea can plead privilege or immunity from a drastic deflation. 


What held together Bourne as educator, literary critic, and social 
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critic was his vision of a possible American culture. He had caught 
at Columbia a glimpse of a culture in which the individual had 
dignity because the group lived collectively. In Europe this percep- 
tion had deepened, but Europe had gone off on a war madness, 
and in revulsion Bourne turned to America again. For him the war 
was more than a war of imperialisms—it was a crime against the cul- 
ture he had envisioned and meant to help enact. But Bourne was 
no longer the professional spokesman of youth. The war years ma- 
tured his thought. He spoke now not as one of the rebel young, but 
as a mature American seeking to evoke in America the resources that 
would bring it to maturity. 

This was the cry that others of Bourne’s generation took up: 
America must come of age. Bourne was himself groping for a concept 
of American culture as distinguished from the American nation or 
the American state—a culture that he summed up in one of his finest 
phrases, “the effort of reason and the adventure of beauty.” Still 
using the instrumentalism he had learned from James and Dewey he 
hoped, for all the frank destructiveness of his writing, that Ameri- 
cans would be able to use their institutions as instruments for fashion- 
ing a new society. Here was a Bourne very different from the Bourne 
who mocked Fabianism as not being revolutionary enough. And he 
knew of this contradiction himself. He had once seen, in a flash of 
self-revelation, that here lay the paradox of his career and thinking. 


I wondered [he wrote in a letter to Alyse Gregory from 
Cilmery, Sept. 8, 1913 *] what perverse fate had imposed on me a 
philosophy so cross-grained, so desperately unpractical as mine 
of scorn for institutions, combined with a belief in their reform. 


But across this writing and thinking of Bourne, however perverse 
and paradoxical, the war threw an ever longer shadow. As America 
became more embroiled with Germany, and patriotism mounted, 
Bourne thought he saw his own culture going the way of Europe. He 
turned to fight that drift with every resource of his powerful mind 
and caustic pen. And he had to pay the price. Increasingly he found 
the New Republic columns closed to him. The Dial too, for which 
he had been doing some writing, now rejected him; in fact, there is 
a report whose truth I have been unable to check, that Bourne’s 
essays alienated from The Dial the support of its patron: Another 
editor returned one of Bourne’s articles on a politically harmless 
literary subject because he did not approve of Bourne’s views on the 
war. ‘There remained only a new magazine called The Seven Arts; 


* Included in Bourne’s Letters in this Number—T. A. Y. 
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and for this, month after month, Bourne now wrote a series of 
biting, brilliant articles against American entrance into the war. They 
were later gathered by James Oppenheim into a small volume, Un- 
timely Papers. Upon them his reputation as a social thinker is likely 
to rest. 

In this period occurred the great crisis in Bourne’s life. His atti- 
tude toward the war led to a break with many of his friends, among 
them the man whom he had always revered and whose disciple he had 
been—John Dewey. To signalize the break Bourne wrote one of his 
most acid essays, Twilight of Idols. What a personal wrench this in- 
volved for him I can only guess—I have seen no letters of his referring 
to it. But I do know that intellectually it meant breaking with a 
philosophy in which he had grown up. He felt increasingly isolated. 
He was denounced as pro-German, trailed by federal officers. There 
was one incident at Woods Hole when he was arrested by secret serv- 
ice agents, his bag searched, and some scribbled notes for a poem mis- 
taken for a code description of the coast-line. He could not be silent 
about what was happening to others as well: he spoke out bitterly 
against the treatment of conscientious objectors. But he was ineffec- 
tive. He had misjudged completely the culture in which he lived. He 
had never believed that the whole country—liberal and conservative, 
labor and capitalist—could be so wholly caught up in the war fever. 
Eventually he saw that he stood almost alone. His little figure with 
the long dark cape and the quick step became a symbol of his 
alienation from the main forces of American culture which he thought 
he had understood. In September, 1917, even The Seven Arts had to 
suspend publication because its subsidy was withdrawn. Bourne had 
scarcely enough to live on. For over a year he was completely silent, 
so far as public writing went. He gave up his rooms and went to live 
with some friends who loved and cherished him. There he died on 
December 22, 1918—of pneumonia, six weeks after the Armistice, at 
the age of thirty-two. 

Death found him in the midst of writing a treatise on The State, 
which he left behind as an unfinished fragment of some twenty or 
twenty-five thousand words, and which forms part of his Untimely 
Papers. It was his last effort to understand the nature of the forces 
which had snuffed him out, as they had snuffed out his vision of a 


humanist society. 
Vv 


It is the Bourne who wrote The War and the Intellectuals and the 
other essays in the same Seven Arts group, and the Unfinished Frag- 
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ment on the State, who claims our attention today. His attack on the 
liberal intellectuals of his day and on their role in bringing America 
into the war was one of the most scathing in American political lit- 
erature. Bourne was pacifist in his deepest convictions; he was also a 
democrat in the truest cultural sense. The war crossed his grain on 
both counts. He takes at their word some of the more self-conscious 
intellectuals, that they had willed American entrance into the war and 
had persuaded the democratic mass. 


They are right [he says in The War and the Intellectuals, June, 
1917] in that the war certainly did not spring either from the 
ideals or the prejudices . . . of the American people, however 
acquiescent the masses prove to be. . . . The nerve of the war 
feeling centered, of course, in the richer and older classes... . 
The intellectuals, in other words, have identified themselves with 
the least democratic forces in American life. They have assumed 
the leadership for war of those very classes whom the American 
democracy has been immemorially fighting. . . . 


In a letter to Van Wyck Brooks, on March 27, 1918,* he elaborates 
this. What the intellectuals have done, he says, is to give their reac- 
tionary opponents a rationalization for the war; but the real control 
of the war will be taken over by the reactionaries who pull the strings 
of power. The liberals have, he says, led us into 


a hateful and futile war, with a fatal backwash and backfire upon 
creative and democratic values at home. . . . The difficulty with 
the liberal is that so far he has felt that he could ride two horses 
at once; he could be a patriot and still frown on greed and 
violence and predatory militarism; he could desire social recon- 
struction and yet be most reverent towards the traditional insti- 
tutions. . . . Somehow in the liberal attack upon the unsocialized 
beast, liberalism has accepted—in what I believe to be the vain hope 
of conscious guidance and control—almost every program that 
the bigoted unsocialized patriot has demanded. 


But why have the intellectuals acted thus? Here Bourne’s answer 
runs not in terms of class interest but of the sway of ideas. The lib- 
erals have, he says in his essay Twilight of Idols (October, 1917) acted 
under the impulsion of the instrumentalist philosophy of John Dewey 
and his school. This essay is one of the most poignant pieces of 
writing in our political literature, for the break with Dewey was a 
painful one for Bourne. 


What I come to is a sense of suddenly being left in the lurch, of 
suddenly finding that a philosophy upon which I had relied to 
carry us through no longer works. 

* TWICE A YEAR, Number I, p. 51. 
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The instrumentalist philosophy as applied by the liberals to the 
war he describes as follows: 


It is only on the craft, in the stream, they say, that one has any 
chance of controlling the current forces for liberal purposes. If 
we obstruct, we surrender all power for influence. If we re- 
sponsibly approve, we then retain our power for guiding. 


Well, [answers Bourne] it is true that they may guide, but if 
their stream leads to disaster and the frustration of national life, 
is their guiding any more than a preference whether they shall 
go over the right hand or the left hand of the precipice? 


What follows, then? Has Bourne broken wholly with instrumental- 
ism? Here he makes a distinction: 
Dewey’s philosophy is inspiring enough for a society at peace, 
prosperous and with a fund of progressive good-will. . . . Where 
institutions are at all malleable, it is the only clew for improve- 


ment. But . . . it depends on a store of rationality and is effective 
only where there is a strong desire for progress. 


And, of course, the war—as Bourne saw it—would blot out both 
rationality and the desire for progress. 

In the light of this analysis, what did Bourne advise doing? Al- 
though he spoke out for conscientious objectors, he was not one him- 
self. He knew too well the power of the state, enhanced in wartime, 
for him to counsel a direct confronting of it. What he proposed was 
a sort of passive obedience. 


Let us [he wrote in A War Diary, September, 1917] compel the 
war to break in on us, not go hospitably to meet it. Let us force 
it perceptibly to batter in our spiritual walls. . . . Those who 
are conscripted will have to be broken in on. If they do not want 
to be martyrs, they will have to be victims. 


And in Below the Battle (July, 1917) he tells the story of a young 
artist friend of his who does not want war and who through a passive 
and grudging submission will be not above the battle but below it. 
But the result, Bourne sees, will be cynicism—‘‘an appalling skepticism 


of youth.” 
VE 


“The war—or American promise: one must choose. One cannot be 
interested in both. For the effect of the war will be to impoverish 
American promise. It cannot advance it.” Thus Bourne in 4 War 
Diary, and in these sentences we reach the heart of his outlook. 

It is not, as Bourne presents it, a wholly integrated outlook. He 
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tended to approach problems of social theory as an essayist—through 
indirections, through tracing in one essay after another a personal 
psychograph. To get at the structure of his thinking one must piece 
it together, block by block, from his essays and letters all surcharged 
with an intensely personal emotion. Yet the structure, what there is 
of it, is there. 

It has, for its base, three principal lines of thought. One is 
Bourne’s cultural outlook. Here his code phrase is one taken, as if by 
a special ironic twist, from the New Republic’s Herbert Croly—“the 
promise of American life.” But while the phrase is Croly’s, the 
content is Bourne’s, taken from the whole odyssey of Bourne’s life 
and thought, his travel in Europe fused with his hope for America. 
The second is Bourne’s class vision—a growing proletarianism which 
made him feel that the struggle to fulfill the American promise was 
wholly an internal struggle within American life; that it was a strug- 
gle between the possessing classes and the functional classes; and that 
it could be carried on without a primary concern for what happened 
in Europe. The third is Bourne’s theory of the relation between war 
and the state. 

This theory Bourne expressed most fully in his Unfinished Frag- 
ment on the State, written in the winter of 1918 just before his death. 
It was written as a treatise rather than as another essay. Its form is 
rigid and severe. “Government,” it starts, “is synonymous with neither 
State nor Nation. It is the machinery by which the nation, organized 
as a State, carries out its State functions.” It was as if Bourne, isolated 
and frustrated, finding his anti-war essays ineffective, had given up 
the attempt at month-by-month persuasion and protest, and had de- 
cided to dig deep into political theory in preparation for the long 
struggle to come after the war. Yet I am inclined to think that the 
impulsions of this treatise were more personal than its outward 
form would indicate. I cannot help feeling that Bourne was dis- 
satisfied with the level on which his thinking had rested. Up to 1917 
he had accepted Dewey’s philosophy. It had failed him. But his pro- 
tests against it would be ineffective unless they came from a counter- 
philosophy as deep and integrated as Dewey’s own. And here Bourne 
could find no one to lean on, even if he had wished to. No one but 
himself. He could draw on Veblen’s Imperial Germany and the In- 
dustrial Revolution. He could draw on Simon Patten’s Culture and 
War. He could draw on Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. But he would have to use them for his own purposes, and 
the final product would have to be his own. 
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What Bourne might have achieved in this respect if he had lived 
we can only guess at. The Fragment is a brilliant beginning in what 
John Chamberlain has called ironically “grand political theory.” 
But only a beginning. Bourne’s whole training had scarcely fitted him 
for grand political theory. His natural language was the language of 
literary and social criticism. When it comes to political concepts he 
handles them as a brilliant amateur, but still an amateur. Bourne was 
groping toward a Marxian theory of the state as an expression of the 
class-relations of production, but there is no evidence of any intimate 
acquaintance with the Marxian literature, either on economi- theory 
or state theory. He was dealing with material involving the clash 
between idealist and materialist theories of politics, yet there is no 
indication that he knew the work of either Engels or T. H. Green. He 
was dealing with the nature of power, force, and violence, yet there 
is no mention of the tradition that had wrestled with these problems 
in the modern state from Machiavelli to Sorel. He was dealing with 
the knotty question of why men fought and what fighting did to 
them, yet there is no indication that he was acquainted with the work 
that had been done on mass psychology. Bourne’s Fragment has in- 
sights that go deeper than the work of the formal academics. Yet as it 
stands those insights are not integrated. 

But even as it stands Bourne’s Fragment must be regarded as one 
of the notable American attempts at a theory of the state. It is part 
of a tradition that began with Madison’s papers on class theory in 
the Federalist, and that extend through Turner’s theory of the fron- 
tier and the work of J. Allen Smith, Charles Beard, Herbert Croly, 
Walter Weyl, Vernon Parrington. Which is to say that Bourne sought 
his theory of the state in a study of American history and an attempt 
to discover the shaping forces that produce a politics and a culture. 
There can be little doubt that it was Beard’s Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution that gave him his starting-point: for the larger 
part of the book is an attempt to apply Beard’s class-approach to the 
later reaches of American history. 

But if Bourne is giving us Beard, it is Beard with a decided difference. 
And that difference is contained in Bourne’s emphasis on the strength 
of the state. Here was something not to be found in Marxian theory, 
which has always underscored the viability of economic rather than 
political constructions. Nor was it to be found in the thinking of the 
American progressives on which, in the main, Bourne drew. It was 
related rather to a strain in contemporary German thought. We know 
that Bourne had read John Dewey’s German Philosophy and Politics, 
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and Thorstein Veblen’s Imperial Germany. He may have read, or per- 
haps only dabbled, in some of the contemporary German thinkers 
whom the war had for the first time revealed to Americans. But there 
can be little doubt that he saw, more clearly perhaps than any other 
American except Thorstein Veblen, the toughness of state power, 
once granted its roots in class interest and tenacity, in traditional ac- 
ceptance, in psychological allegiance. One of the revealing passages 
in the Fragment deals with the attack, in the decade of 1904-1914, 
upon the capitalist control of the American state—an attack made by 
T. R., by the muckrakers, by the Wilson idealists. 


These [the possessing] classes actually had little to fear. A 
political system which had been founded in the interests of prop- 
erty by their own spiritual and economic ancestors, which had 
become ingrained in the country’s life through a function of 120 
years, which was buttressed by a legal system which went back 
without a break to the early English monarchy was not likely to 
crumble before the anger of a few muck-rakers, the disillusion- 
ment of a few radical sociologists, or the assaults of proletarian 
minorities. 


The propertied classes, Bourne continues, bided their time until 
“the exigency of a war, in which business organization was impera- 
tively needed.” 


The mass of the worried middle-classes, riddled by the cam- 
paign against American failings, which at times extended almost 
to a skepticism of the American State itself, were only too glad 
to sink back to a glorification of the State ideal, to feel about 
them in war the old protecting arms, to return to the old primi- 
tive robust sense of the omnipotence of the State, its matchless 
virtue, honor and beauty, driving away all the foul old doubts 
and dismays. 


Here in these passages one gets the essential quality of Bourne’s 
State theory. The reverence for the state was a primitive tribal feel- 
ing. The state itself, rooted in this feeling and buttressed by legal 
institutions was an instrument of class power. That instrument had 
been challenged in America by a nascent proletarian and agrarian 
democracy. Upon that democracy the dominant class had imposed a 
Constitution, formulated in its own interest; and it has fortified itself 
by a party system it could manipulate and corrupt. Its own failure 
as an economic ruling class, however, made the prestige of its State 
a shaky affair. When war broke out, therefore, this class welcomed it 
for reasons of class interest, just as the middle-class welcomed it be- 
cause of (here Bourne delighted to use a phrase of L. P. Jacks) “the 
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peacefulness of being at war.” Thus the state was again strengthened. 
“For war is,” Bourne repeatedly asserts, turning the German con- 
servative thought to ironic use, “essentially the health of the state.” 

It is a melancholy experience to read the Fragment today—melan- 
choly because so much of it is profoundly right and profoundly dis- 
turbing. There can be little doubt that Bourne and Veblen, almost 
alone of their generation in America, saw the roots of totalitarianism 
in the modern state. Bourne set those roots in a psychological soil of 
what he called the “gregarious impulse.” In terms of contemporary 
psychology that now sounds archaic: and one must remember that 
Bourne wrote before the reception of Freudianism in America. Yet if 
one overlooks the terminology there still remains a residue of validity in 
his analysis. 


Just as in modern societies the sex-instinct is enormously over- 
supplied for the requirements of human propagation, so the 
gregarious impulse is enormously over-supplied for the work of 
protection which it is called upon to perform. .. . All human 
progress . . . must be carried against the resistance of this tyran- 
nical herd-instinct which drives the individual into obedience. 
. . . There is in the feeling towards the State a large element of 


pure filial mysticism. . . . The chief value of the state in war- 
time is the opportunity it gives for this regression to infantile 
attitudes. 


But Bourne does not stop with this psychological analysis, however 
faulty. He goes on to a class analysis of the state in wartime. 


War becomes almost a sport between the hunters and the 
hunted. The pursuit of enemies within outweighs in psychic at- 
tractiveness the assault on the enemy without. . . . A white ter- 
rorism is carried on by the Government against pacifists, Social- 
ists, enemy aliens, and a milder unofficial persecution against all 
persons or movements that can be imagined as connected with the 
enemy. War, which should be the health of the state, unifies all 
the bourgeois elements and the common people, and outlaws the 
rest. 


Is this true, as Bourne sees it, only of a particular type of state? 
Here his answer is difficult, but I shall try to present it. War is, as he 
sees it, the inevitable function of a state-system. 


It is States that make wars and not nations. . . . War, as such, 
cannot occur except in a system of competing States which have 
relations with each other through the channels of diplomacy. 
War is a function of this system of States, and could not occur 
except in such a system. Nations organized for internal ad- 
ministration, nations organized as a federation of free communi- 
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ties, nations organized in any way except that of a political cen- 
tralization of a dynasty, or the reformed descendant of a dynasty, 
could not possibly make war upon each other. They would not 
only have no motive for conflict, but they would be unable to 
muster the concentrated force to make war effective. 


What Bourne seems to be saying is that war is an integral part of 
the western state-system of dynastic states, including the capitalist 
democracies. 

VII 


I have quoted at some length from Bourne’s Fragment because it 
is difficult to convey both its variety and its contradictory qualities 
except through quotation; but also because Bourne alone, of those 
who opposed America’s entrance into the war, did so as part of a 
reasoned analysis that sought to pierce to the heart of the problems 
of psychology, class-relations, and political power that were involved. 
I do not propose here to inquire how valid Bourne’s reasoning was 
for his time. I am more concerned to inquire how valid it is for the 
dilemmas of our own generation. If in this section I emphasize my 
points of difference, it is partly because I have already by implication 
indicated my sympathy for many of the positions he took with respect 
to his own generation. 

In the first place, Bourne seems never to have reconciled his view 
that war is an inevitable and functional part of the state system with 
his efforts to keep America out of the war. For America was, by 
Bourne’s own analysis, part of the very state system out of which the 
war had arisen; and would therefore have to be part of any war that 
sprang so deeply from the tensions of that state system. We may guess 
here that Bourne did not see this so clearly when he wrote the Seven 
Arts essays, and that his sweeping abstraction on this score when he 
came to write the Fragment was a reminiscent licking of his own per- 
sonal wounds, an attempt to console himself for his defeat and to 
explain it to himself as having been inevitably in the cards from the 
very beginning. 

At this point one who wishes to follow Bourne’s thought is faced 
by a dilemma. Let us say, on the one hand, that he accepts the thesis 
of the inevitability of war and its complete class and dynastic char- 
acter. It would follow that the only way to abolish war or to prevent 
American entrance into it is the way of revolutionary overthrow of 
the class state and the establishment of the classless state, both na- 
tionally and internationally. But here we are faced by the fact that 
the very state power of which war forms the health, is capable of crush- 
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ing not only resistance to war but class revolution as well. This has 
been demonstrated in the whole of recent western history. In the one 
state where a revolution looking toward a classless society was success- 
ful, the Soviet Union, it has succeeded in abolishing neither war nor 
ruthless state power. If anything, the Marxian state has turned out to 
be even more dynastic, more centralized, more determined to sup- 
press cultural variants and minority thought than what Bourne called 
the “reformed descendant’ of the dynastic state—capitalist democracy. 
And where, after the Russian Revolution, proletarian revolution has 
threatened the capitalist state, it has reverted to the more primitive 
dynastic state, using all the instruments of technology and planning 
both in war and industrial control, to put complete state power at the 
service of feudal objectives. Thus assuming Bourne’s thesis of inevita- 
bility, one comes out in the end either with revolutionary frustration 
or totalitarianism. 

Let us now make the opposite assumption—that by conscious effort 
short of revolution one can resist the state and transform its char- 
acter. This is to take an instrumentalist approach, for which Bourne 
excoriated the intellectuals of his generation—and for which the in- 
tellectuals of our own generation are being similarly reproached by 
followers of Bourne. I have indicated the extent of my sympathy 
for Bourne’s attitude at the time, and my admiration for the savage 
grace of his writing. Yet Bourne’s position was by no means com- 
pletely thought out. It was not the instrumentalism of the Lippmann- 
Croly-Dewey group that was at fault: it was the lack of realism within 
their instrumental approach. They did not understand that war must 
not be embraced as an instrument of national policy merely as a way 
of gaining a strategic position in the organization of peace. It must 
not be used unless the objective international situation is such that 
to do anything else would be catastrophic. And even then it must not 
be used for the negative ends of making the world “safe” for any- 
thing, whether democracy or capitalism—but only for affirmative ends 
of forward movement in class relations and economic welfare within 
America and in the world at large. Any instrumentalism, in short, is 
bad or good depending on whether its purposes are dynamic or static, 
its outlook realistic or complacent, and whether it has at its disposal 
some means for enforcing its purposes and enacting its vision. 

Judged in these terms the intellectuals of Bourne’s generation could 
scarcely stand up under the acid analysis to which he subjected them. 
Where their ends were not static they were vaguely idealistic; running 
in terms of open diplomacy and a League of Nations. They made the 
fatal mistake in their outlook of looking toward the further extension 
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of European nationalism and the further fragmentization of the 
world; and they misunderstood completely the irrational character 
of political action, which Bourne in the end glimpsed. And, in terms 
of means, they sought to enact their purposes through the sheer force 
of their ideas, rather than through the retention of state power and 
the building of an ever-strengthened class and national base for that 
state power. 

In our own generation, we have a world situation dominated by the 
rise of totalitarian state techniques more complete and ruthless than 
any that Bourne could contemplate, in the service of an ideology more 
barbaric than any within the range of Bourne’s experience. The Nazi 
power today, because it has already conquered the greater part of 
Europe, because it is organized to exploit class tensions and personal 
insecurity in a world revolutionary situation, threatens directly the 
American nation and its political and social framework, both from 
without and within. If America were to preserve a strict neutrality, 
there can be little doubt that British resistance would be easily broken, 
and we should have to face alone the prospect of either fighting or 
appeasing a Nazi-dominated world. In such a context the withdrawal 
of America into its own shell could mean only, adopting a phrase from 
Nietzsche that Bourne liked to quote, “a detour to suicide.” Granted 
that war itself cannot advance social purposes or enrich life, one might 
cite against Bourne the remark I have quoted from him above in dis- 
cussing his literary criticism: “At the present time it is of no use to 
wield one’s weapons for art; one must simply turn them against what 
is hostile to art.”” Bourne wrote this in a period that seemed too bleak 
for literature; we live today in a period of incomparable bleakness for 
the whole human spirit. If it is too much to hope that the war against 
Nazism will advance democratic living, one can at least pursue it to 
hem in what would otherwise utterly destroy the chance of democratic 
living. 

What has intervened between Bourne’s generation and ours is a 
change of world perspectives so complete as to make the earlier outlines 
unrecognizable. The State, whose power Bourne feared so, has multi- 
plied its power many times. The dynastic state has become the totali- 
tarian state. And the totalitarian state has fed not upon the readiness 
of its opponents for war, but upon their unreadiness. Bourne made the 
ghastly error of thinking so completely in absolutes that he lumped all 
states together with respect to the nature of their power. I say “ghastly” 
advisedly, since the absolutist tendency shared by Marxian and liberal 
schools alike to think of the state as a single abstraction, left us unpre- 
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pared for the emergence of totalitarian states, the range of whose powers 
went far beyond that of even the most illiberal democracies. And be- 
cause men did not see how different in kind was the totalitarian state 
from our own, they were unprepared either to see its threat or to resist 
it. Bourne, as I have said earlier, foresaw the psychological basis of 
totalitarianism; and he foresaw also that it could grow out of the ten- 
sions of the western state-system. What he could not see—what even 
most of our own generation did not see—was that there were two lines 
of direction in the western state-system: that one was in essence anti- 
democratic and anti-humanist (Veblen saw this in his Imperial Ger- 
many); and that the other would become so only by not fighting (as 
Belgium, Holland, Norway), or fighting too late and badly (as France). 

And because Bourne was an absolutist, he was misled in his class 
analysis, arguing that the worst fate that could befall the working- 
class in a capitalist democracy was war. Actually the destroyed working- 
classes in the former European democracies would be alive today if 
they had understood that not to wage a war against an anti-proletarian 
as well as anti-humanist enemy like Nazism was the surest way to de- 
struction. There is nothing in Bourne’s theory of the relation of class- 
structure to war which explains why the British working-class consis- 
tently fought the Baldwin-Chamberlain appeasement policy, why it 
finally forced a reluctant bourgeois government into war, why it was 
willing to join in a government with a Tory like Churchill when the 
British ruling classes were finally forced to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Nor could his theory explain why British labor leaders see in 
the successful issue of the war the only chance for the liberation of 
labor in other countries as well, and the only chance for the extension 
of democratic socialization. 

For the fact is that Bourne, in his hatred of war and his insistence on 
viewing it only as “an upper-class sport,” failed to take account of the 
possibility that in the western state-system the fate of the lower and 
functional classes might be just as surely tied up with the use of war 
as a defensive instrument as the fate of the possessing classes. And by 
premising a one-to-one correspondence between the control of state 
machinery and the control of economic power, Bourne left out of 
account the continuing fight that the functional classes in a democracy 
have been making to gain and retain control of the state machinery. 
There is nothing in his thinking that would prepare us for the adminis- 
trative revolution that has already taken place in the American state, 
and the rise of a new bureaucracy whose allegiance is not given pri- 
marily to the owning classes. 
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It is in his affirmations that Bourne’s abiding importance will lie— 
his affirmation of the necessity for safeguarding liberty of expression and 
cultural variants, whatever the internal pressures toward centralized 
power. Bourne’s writing will serve to remind us how easy it is for a 
democracy at war to turn its ferocity inward, against the friends rather 
than the enemies of the culture. This happened in France at the out- 
break of the present war; yet the current example of England shows 
that it need not happen generically in a democracy at war. And from 
the standpoint of civil liberties, for a country like America today, the 
great danger comes not from our own economic difficulties—consider- 
able as that danger is—but from the impact of the Nazi ideology upon 
our insecure groups. Given the crushing of that ideology, we shall still 
have the chance to raise our living standards and guard our civil 
liberties. Given a Nazi triumph that chance will vanish, and even the 
terrorism that Bourne witnessed and that loomed so large in his experi- 
ence, will seem like a halcyon period in comparison. (To protect the 
“enemy alien” in the sense of confusing this protection with safeguard- 
ing liberty of expression or cultural variants, in a creative sense, is to 
confuse the best tradition of civil liberties with a further absolutism 
that again ignores realities.) 


Vill 


Bourne did not think through to the utmost reaches of his problem. 
Who in his time did? Who has in our own time? He thought in many 
respects, I venture to say, further than anyone in his generation. His 
has been called the “lost generation” because the war came athwart 
its promise and its unfolding. We may or may not accept Bourne’s con- 
clusions for our day. But if we learn from him that the question of war 
or no war cannot be accepted negatively—that it must ultimately be 
referred to the question of what will preserve and extend the creative 
groups in American life, ours will not be called the lost generation. 
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To Alyse Gregory, Paris, March 13, 1914 


I pon’ see how anybody with a social conscience who has once had 
his eyes opened to things can ever get adjusted to things, without 
feeling like an accomplice in great crimes. There is nothing to do but 
stick it out, I suppose. One can give up a little being the “idealist 
perpetually disillusioned,” and, renouncing that sense of personal 
offense which I have at times at the muddle of things, look at things 
realistically and discover what we can do with this world. It isn’t any 
static life to which we must get adjusted, but a lot of moving tendencies, 
and we can get in with the most hopeful and inspiring and do what 
we can to accelerate it. 


To Alyse Gregory, (Cilmery, Builth Wells, R.S.O.) Sept. 8, 1973 


I am visiting a country gentleman who has been listening all the 
morning with stupefied incredulity to my preachments of Socialism, 
and then gave me an exposition of the most delightful creed of busi- 
ness success to which I ever listened. Laissez-faire, individualism, the 
absolute justice and perfection of the present industrial system (for 
the reason that the country needs men who can make money and there- 
fore it is right that the shrewdest should be the most heavily rewarded) 
came with exquisite humor from a man who had inherited a large 
estate, and never worked in his life. The stupid and the “rotters” 
have to work for their living; the shrewd man can “make” money. .. . 
I became almost converted to this glorious gospel of success, which 
sweeps away at a glance all the miasmas of concern for evil social con- 
ditions, for unjust exploitation of ignorant and untrained masses, for 
the spiritual chaos of a class-civilization pretending to be democratic, 
—for is not everybody rewarded exactly in proportion to their deserts? 
I thought of my impossible essays in the light of this that all the 
world was believing and practising, and wondered what perverse fate 
had imposed on me a philosophy so cross-grained, so desperately un- 
practical as mine of scorn for institutions, combined with a belief in 
their reform,—of scorn of exploitation combined with a need of the 
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wherewithal to live,—of a fanatical belief in mass-movements and mass- 
ideals, combined with a sensitiveness to unique and distinctive per- 
sonality. But I was delighted to find that my real faith didn’t waver 
an instant before the deluge; it only served to bring out more clearly,— 
indeed more than ever before,—the contrast between my Socialism and 
the old ideals, and make me want to crush the latter all the more com- 
pletely. 


To Alyse Gregory, London, Nov. 1, 1913 


It is quite evident to me that in spite of all the talk of democracy 
and freedom in England, the government does not hesitate to use 
autocratic power when it wants to, all covered in the usual British 
hypocritical manner by the use of forgotten laws or the forced inter- 
pretation of others. Coming from a country where all our dirty 
political and financial linen is washed in public, I cannot but feel 
that the perfection of British justice and principles of government, 
the famous “purity” of public life, the efficiency of the government, 
the absence of corruption, which we hear about so much in America, 
is mostly due to the excessively tolerant view which is taken here as to 
what constitutes injustice and corruption. Our American conscience is 
infinitely more sensitive. From the gossip that I hear, it seems certain 
that great vested interests like the railways are allowed without ques- 
tion to control Parliament and the departments, and that both parties 
are so deeply implicated that they cannot make party capital out of 
the situation, even when their extremely blunt consciences allow 
them to recognize it at all. And yet everything is supposed to be actu- 
ated by principles, all enunciated with that sickening British unctu- 
ousness which makes me wish that Montcalm had won at Quebec and 
taken the whole coast and we had become tied up with French civili- 
zation instead of getting all our ideas from England. However, I 
suppose Montcalm was too late: the mischief had been done so long 
ago. 

This spleen of mine does not mean that I do not like individual Eng- 
lishmen; I have met many charming people, luminous and splendid; 
but it all goes to the support of my sociological theories of the enor- 
mous power of institutions, and how little the quality of the individual 
character counts in them. 

One thing, however, London has done for me,—immensely strength- 
ened my radicalism. The old institutions, though they may have a 
glamour from afar, are so cruel and unlovely on closer acquaintance 
that I am no longer assailed with the doubts that did strike me occa- 
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sionally at home whether I was not assailing the best possible estab- 
lished order of things. But I am heartened by finding girls and youths 
here who are going through the same crises that some of us are in 
America, though how the social compulsion ever reached them in 
their sheltered circles and lives I don’t know. Revolt and change are 
in the air, and I had such a dramatic picture of the cleavage between 
the generations when I took tea with a middle-class family last Sunday. 
The Clapton villa probably represented to the white-haired father 
and the worn, snubbed, sacrificing mother, the climax of spiritual and 
material success; but the educated daughters obviously hated the place 
and the wearing ties of family life, and were moving with their souls 
and interests in realms so unintelligible to the Victorian parents as 
to make them almost of a different animal species. So many splendid 
women to-day seem so much freer than the world they step into; it 
is like being let out of prison, in prison garb, with no friends or 
money, on a deserted moor. 


To Carl Zigrosser, London, Sept. 23, 1913 


Conditions of living [here] seem awfully primitive; the nation eats 
in the most meagre fashion,—as if it were on the verge of famine; the 
houses, though dignified outside, betray inside all the evidences of mid- 
Victorian commercial greed and jerry-building; and the people are 
quite as insular and foreign as if they spoke an unintelligible language. 

One sees little of old England; it is melting away before the 
commercial age, and the thatched roofs and old villages have to be 
searched for diligently. 


To Alyse Gregory, Paris, April 10, 1914 


The Americans here are still a great trial to me. They unanimously 
denounce the French temperament and all its ways, and none of them 
seem to see the intellectual and literary side that I admire so much. 
They are all concerned with the horrible immorality, and the con- 
trast with the purity and beauty of the American home. I can never 
discover why they all so unanimously leave that American home, and 
come over here to expose themselves to the dangers here, or why so 
many of them live permanently among a people whose faithlessness they 
abhor, whose political corruption they shudder at, whose abused 
femininity they shudder over, whose inefficiency enrages them, and 
whose literature they would sooner think of burning than reading. 
They occupy a position something like the Christians in the Roman 
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Empire, in the world, but not of the world, I suppose. And their out- 
raged morality glows to so white a heat that I seem like a perfect cynic 
when I make any attempt to really appreciate or understand what I see 
around me. Always ready for a discussion on feminism, I precipitate 
many a wordy battle, and even people who ought to know better, go to 
extreme length in their defense of the American system. “American 
husbands are the kindest in the world!” is a remark I often hear,—such 
an unconscious giveaway of that attitude of tolerant gallantry, which 
the American husband seems so often to have towards his wife, as a 
pleasant child on whom it is.a great pleasure to lavish the wealth which 
his “brains and industry” have “created.” That feeling which is so 
strong amongst the American middle classes, that it is disgraceful for 
the wife to work, and that it is scarcely honorable for a young man to 
marry until he can support himself and his wife, “in the style to which 
she has been accustomed,” certainly doesn’t make for equality, but 
does make for an economic dependence which has its reflection on the 
spiritual side. Perhaps the French rather overdo the equality with the 
system of the “dot,” and the habitual way which the Frenchman has 
of treating every woman as if she was abundantly able to take care of 
herself. And women do certainly seem to be a more integral part of the 
civilization than they are in England and America. After all they are 
“citoyennes,”’ though without the suffrage, and all the professions and 
occupations are open without prejudice. And as for “respect,” there is 
certainly, in the French papers, none of that patronizing, sniggling 
tone, which usually accompanies mention of young women in the 
papers at home. It seems to me that one must look to tones and atti- 
tudes and gestures and meanings of words and ways of expressing 
feelings for the understanding of differences like these, rather than 
to the formal manners and customs and actions that are so obvious 
and that everybody sees. And I seem to find many of our American 
attitudes towards women so belittling still, and so far from the genuine 
instinctive feeling of equality, which I should think would be the pos- 
session of every modern man or woman. And when you get women 
belittling their own sex, as you find so many American women will 
do, you are almost ready to give up in despair. 

This word, “respect,” which we all like so much, even seems to 
me,—or am I wrong?—to have some slight aroma of masculine tol- 
erance and benevolent chivalry around it still. It seems to be in that 
class of virtues with kindness and gratitude, and all those others which 
the spiritually ruling classes in our moral society got established in the 
past in order to feed their amour-propre. 
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To Alyse Gregory, Paris, March 18, ror4 


; The connection between the thought or the feeling and the expres- 
sion seems so tenuous with us, while here in France I am convinced 
it is as true and accurate as an electric current. They are much more 
intellectually honest than the Anglo-Saxon—if the Anglo-Saxon’s dis- 
honesty is not really an expressional paralysis. If you contradict an 
American or state your opinion boldly, you either wound him or you 
make him sullenly angry with you. If you contradict an Englishman, 
he will be rather amused, the first time, at your vagaries; but if you 
repeat the attitude, he will soon cease simply to pay any attention to 
you. And if you challenge the opinion of the Anglo-Saxon, he has the 
hardest work rallying his intellectual defenders, and hates you for put- 
ting him to the trouble of doing so. Here in France I seem to find it 
all so different. You can state your opinion with the utmost frankness, 
and if your friend does not agree, he will contradict you passionately 
with a dozen “non, non, non. . . ’s’; and he will, moreover, continue 
the battle with inexhaustible ardor till some compromise is reached. 
He can also rally his reasons, and rather enjoys being challenged than 
left tenderly in possession, as I find myself always leaving Americans. 
My American friends soon weary of an argument, or insist on making 
it a personal matter, with slightly ruffled feelings on both sides. ‘The 
Frenchman’s amour-propre somehow does not seem to be situated in 
his head; his soul is more robust than ours. The newspapers say what 
they think too, and battle with ideas rather than with characters. Per- 
sonalities play a great part, but behind the personality is an idea, a 
group-mind; in America, it is simply the individual, and we have the 
dimmest notion, unless we are Socialists, what idea he is the incarna- 
tion of, or what group stands solidly behind him. The French are 
incomparable social psychologists in everything they write. It is a sense 
that we sadly lack. This was impressed on me by reading Winston 
Churchill’s “The Inside of the Cup” recently, after several modern 
French novels of Bourget, Tinayre, etc. Now Churchill is seriously 
trying to do just what these writers are,—that is, present in fictional 
form the crucial social issue of the day. But the treatment was so differ- 
ent, it almost seemed like another world. The French wrote with the 
deftest, sincerest touch, with a wealth of psychological insight, while 
Churchill’s psychology, though his types were good, was desperately 
unreal, the love story conventional, and the “doing good to people” 
simply oppressive. It seems cynical to object to so many people being 
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convinced that the world does not run that way—the psychology of 
Tolstoi’s “Resurrection,” superb book, is infinitely truer. To seek social 
salvation in the kind of sentimental mawkishness that runs through 
Churchill’s book, and which Americans seem to drink up with such 
avidity, is to pervert the whole issue, which is one so largely of class- 
relations and institutions. From Churchill, one would get the idea that 
we had only to be infinitely kind to each other to make society a Para- 
dise below. Tolstoi with his picture of the long extrication from sin, 
and with his haunting presentation of the blind, irrational grip of insti- 
tutions, for which no individual is responsible, comes infinitely nearer 
the realistic view of the world as I see it. The fact is, we Americans have 
the most incorrigible obstinacy to seeing things as they are, to looking 
facts in the face. We hystericalize, sentimentalize, and moralize every 
evil that we see. We need an enormous stiffening up of intellectual fibre, 
and a lot of scientific cold-bloodedness. We need to see cleanly and un- 
flinchingly, and establish some direct connection between 1, our vision; 
2, our intellectual and emotional expression, and 3, our expression. ‘The 
English are far better than we. Their trouble nowadays is rather the 
will than the vision. My social philosophy is working around to a para- 
doxical desire for Tolstoyan ends through Nietzschean means; socialism, 
dynamic social religion, through the ruthless application of scientific 
materialism. 


To Mary Messer, Paris, Dec. 28, 1913 


Do I not remember last year on a cold night in an East Side street try- 
ing to argue you into embracing Bergson, for I seemed to see his provid- 
ing that reconciliation of which you speak, and do you not remember 
your sturdy reluctance to read him sympatheticallyy And now 
Nietzsche! I must have convictions, for I read him without a tremor, 
and I read him in company with Tolstoi, the latter not as antidote, 
but as supplement, each speaking their half of the gospel of the great 
ideal of personal humanity, stripped of all the professional, official, 
misunderstanding barriers that divide people now, and make this 
world, in spite of its riches and varieties, so narrow and limited a 
place for the individual soul, shut out from communion by the cruel 
senseless machinery of society, which kills the personal, the imag- 
inative, and the sympathetic in all but the more gifted and sensitive. 
Nietzsche stands for the splendid liberation from alien codes, the 
smashing of inequalities and cowardices; Tolstoi for the positive 
interweaving of understanding and love. Do you remember that superb 
sentence in Resurrection, “If every man will be true to himself, all 
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will be agreed”? In this new philosophy of adventurous, comprehend- 
ing personalism, which is to be based on taste and not on morality, on 
appreciations and responses instead of compulsions and restraints, 
Bergson and James supply the metaphysics; Tolstoi, Nietzsche, Shaw 
and Ibsen, the logic and method. . . . 

Paris is a great spiritual relief after London, in whose atmosphere 
I began to feel suffocated. The impersonality, the deeply ingrained 
caste-system, the incorrigible moral optimism, the unproductive intel- 
lectualism, the lack of emotion or sensuousness, the barbarity of the 
outer aspects of English living, the insensitiveness to art, the insu- 
larity of ideas,—all exasperated my feelings and bumped against my 
ideals at every turn. Paris, democratic, artistic, social, sensuous, beau- 
tiful, represents almost the complete reversal of everything English. 
And the French writing, so personal, and so human; intellectualistic, 
but with concepts that light up vistas of experience and do not con- 
fuse them, as most English thought does. The irony and vivacity of 
the French temperament delight me; their total absence in England 
made it seem the most alien of all the countries I had seen. In France, 
too, they take woman seriously; she interests them immensely in all 
her aspects, as she does me, and they make of life a co-operation with 
her. In England, the superfluous position of the woman is amazing. 
The argument seems to run something like this: Marriage is a divine 
institution; I must obviously marry, and marriage involves having a 
woman in my house, but what on earth am I going to do with her? 
It would be unthinkable to spend much money on her, and _ besides 
the English temperament does not appreciate a charming woman. Oh, 
well, she is an adult and I suppose she can amuse herself. So the wife 
sort of hangs about the house in an anomalous position, half mistress, 
half housekeeper, always with the air of saying, What am I supposed 
to do next? I found the same atmosphere at several houses, and it 
always gave me a chill. If the woman is not even married, her case is 
hopeless; superfluous at home, she is even more so in the professional 
and social world. I am certain that if all the old maids (only England 
could have invented the term and given an insulting connotation to 
a woman independent and able enough not to become the hand- 
maiden of a man) were suddenly massacred to-morrow in England, 
scarcely anybody would know the difference. In France, on the other 
hand, women seem to possess personality, and it seems to be felt 
and keenly enjoyed by the men; they are business and professional 
partners of their husbands, and, superficially as seen in restaurants 
and shops, etc., delightfully self-reliant and definitely personal, in 
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such contrast to the timid or the haughty English woman, who bears 
always that uneasy consciousness of her superfluity in a civilization as 
hardly and as perniciously masculine as any on earth. In France, the 
delight in conversation and personal intercourse seems even to rob 
vice of its viciousness. 

I am so sensitive to social milieus that the mere thought of some of 
my truest and most convinced ideas rubbing up against the contempt 
of certain of the little groups, university, family, town, etc., makes 
me turn pale and momentarily wilts the idea. What a shock to realize 
that I, the preacher of faith to one’s inmost truth, am letting these 
alien standards and contrasts affect me so savagely! Well, one can 
pray not to be led into temptation, and if this year abroad does 
nothing else for me, it will have removed for a time that impossible 
life which I have been leading on four or five quite alien levels of 
spiritual attitude. And with the reading of the French, so personal, so 
seriously emotional, so strong in their belief in the dignity of infi- 
nitely varied human experience, a belief that Anglo-Saxondom, it 
seems to me, wholly lacks,—this has meant an immense fortification 
of my confidence in my visaging of life. I find in them too the serious 
consideration of so much of me that is starved in the English culture, 
and my transvaluation of values begun ten years ago when my Cal- 
vinism began to crack has just about reached its completion. 

About the comradeship of men and women, I have a few such 
wonderful woman friends that I begin to think that perfect play of 
idea and appreciation is making an ideal real,-when up springs eter- 
nal, insatiable desire, the realization of which, inhibited to me, sets 
the old problem recurring poignantly, and makes me wonder whether 
Shaw’s preface to “Getting Married” is not the profoundest and wisest 
word on the matter ever written. It is a subject to make one’s thoughts, 
indeed, go round and round without satisfaction, and particularly 
when one is a man, and a man cruelly blasted by the powers that 
brought him into the world, in a way that makes him both impossible 
to be desired and yet—cruel irony that wise Montaigne knew about— 
doubly endowed with desire. Give him then an extreme fastidious- 
ness of idealism, and you have a soul that should satisfy the most 
ironical of the gods. Encase that soul, which is myself, in Puritan 
morality, and you produce a refined species of spiritual torture, which 
is relieved only by the demands, appeals, fortunately strong, of 
philosophy and music, and heaven-sent irony which softens and heals 
the wounds. But, to complete the job, make him poor and deny him 
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and thus make easy the sway of desire, and you force all his self-im- 
pelled action, all his thinking and constructive work, to be done in 
hampering struggle with this unrealized desire, which yet—another 
irony—colors all his appreciations, motivates his love of personality, 
and fills his life with a sort of smouldering beauty. This is a complete, if 
perhaps too dark picture. But like many things in life, both it and the 
other side are true. 

So much of the cruelty of human relations seems to. me to spring 
from the unequal endowment of desire and appreciation in men and 
women, and this arises largely from the inequalities of position and 
social milieu. That is why my socialism is so democratic and commu- 
nistic—utterly unlike the English Socialism—and why the feminist 
movement is so inspiring, for it is going, I hope, to assert the feminine 
point of view,—the more personal, social, emotional attitude towards 
things, and so soften the crudities of this hard, hierarchical, over-organ- 
ized, anarchic—in the sense of split-up into uncomprehending groups— 
civilization which masculine domination has created in Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. It is significant that the feminist movement is weak in France; 
for here, though women have not the vote, yet they are “‘citoyennes,” 
and are taken with extreme seriousness, and are in fact an integral part 
of the civilization, whereas in England one feels they are quite super- 
fluous, and in America occupy a highly artificial position, adored and 
despised, at once. Whether we can throw off the evil tentacles of the 
English civilization in America, and work the feminine into our spirit 
and life—not the effeminate, as it is usually understood in America, but 
the personal, the non-official, the naturally human and sensitive, the 
spirit that Tolstoi preaches in Resurrection and Shaw in his best plays. 


To Alyse Gregory, Bloomfield, N. J., June 14, 1913 


I have been reading Whitman the last few days. If one could keep 
permanently that wonderful mood of serene democratic wisdom, that 
integration and understanding, I think everything one did would be 
beautiful and right. But it is this wanting to do beyond one’s power 
to do or opportunity to do, or courage to try to do, that makes all the 
trouble. Perhaps he didn’t attain his poise till after struggle. He didn’t 
write till he was 33, did he? and perhaps he longed to write and 
couldn’t until he had worked out his life and gotten a firm footing. 
Traubel says he was never sure of himself, that is of the permanency of 
his message, and that is very encouraging. Perhaps there is some spirit 
that makes every person with the gift of articulation say more than 
he is, speak clearly and authoritatively what he but dimly strives to 
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reach, describe the heights seen by him in moments of penetration, 
though from a point far down the mountain side. 


To Alyse Gregory, Bloomfield, N. J., Sept. 28, 1914 


What little I saw of Connecticut town-life from the train on my way 
to Danbury last week seemed almost too grotesquely squalid and frowzy 
to be true,—the unkempt station surroundings and unhealthy factories, 
and dingy workmen’s houses ...I have been trying ever since to 
explain to myself our hideous objective, if not subjective or actual, 
poverty. I am learning to do what I suppose all Americans do, that is, 
pass through streets and cities without seeing anything, or allowing 
anything at least to sink in. Whereas on the Continent I was always 
absorbing and assimilating, here I find myself constantly rejecting, 
denying the admission of the squalor and vulgarity that presses on 
every side. This sounds like an awfully egoistic sentiment, doesn’t it? 
But I don’t see what can be done but slowly sting people into new 
ideals and tastes, and meanwhile certainly not let one’s own soul be 
poisoned by the hostile environment. I find myself bracing against 
the war in much the same fashion, using my energy not in despair or 
recrimination, but only in an attempt to understand. While the clock 
of the world has stopped, we can learn many useful things, and at 
least look forward to the momentous readjustment. 
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New Year’s Resolutions 


To be systematic in practicing and studying. 
To learn one Bible verse each day and read a few. 
To be more cordial. 
R. S. Bourne 


Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1901 

I received my class pin. 

It is a very good design, my choice, but the workmanship is wretched. 
The pin is not worth 50c, which was paid for it. 


Friday, Jan. 4, 1901 

This afernoon, Natalie and I went down to Mr. Curtis’s to see about 
joining the church. He talked to us very kindly and asked us some 
questions. Then he prayed for us. Nanno does not think we are fit for 
it, but he seems to. When she was young they had revivals, etc., and 
she seems to think that one must be almost perfect before he can join. 
Mamma wants us to very much. 


Sunday, Jan. 6, 1901 

Communion Sunday: Natalie and I went at 16 o’clock to see the 
session in regard to joining the church. They agreed. About 40 joined, 
15 by letter. Mr. Curtis shook hands with all of us and said a Bible 
verse to each one. To me he said, “Whosoever will let him take of the 
water of life freely.’ All our Sunday School Class except Eddie Potter 
united. Mr. Loos united. 

I went to White Guards, and Christian Endeavor. 


Monday, Jan. 7, 1901 
I believe I’ve lost my class pin, after paying fifty cents for it in 
October, receiving it Jan. 3, and finding it to be very poorly done. 


*R. B. was fifteen years old when this Diary was written. It is printed with his 
later letters because of the early manifestations of his later development that are 
already evidenced in it. This is its first publication—with acknowledgment to Mrs. 
Fenninger, Bourne’s sister. 
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Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1901 

Mr. Loos wants me to sit clear up in front in German period. Of all 
things I hate, the worst is sitting in front of the room in recitation. 
I like to see what goes on in front of me. I asked why, and he said the 
best reason was because he wanted me to. No love is wasted between us. 

I practiced 45 min. Mrs. G. has given me some chords to play 
arpeggioly; with three touches, f, staccato, and pp. 

Wonders of wonders! I got 100 in a Greek exercise that I did tother 
day. I have never gotten it before. 


Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1901 

It was something to be nominated, although I knew I wouldn’t be 
elected. I’m afraid I am not very popular in the school and very little 
known. It pleased me though to be elected class president. 

I really must be a little more honest in my conscience. I’m afraid 
I’m not. Yesterday when Miss Draper asked all those who knew they 
could not recite a theorem and three corollaries correctly, to raise 
their hand, I did not and it was lucky I was not called on to recite 
for this morning I found that I did not know them at all. I hope I made 
up for it when I told her about it. 

I have just finished reading “Eben Holden”. It beats “David Harum” 
by a good deal. There is much more of a story in it and “Uncle Eb” 
is a much lovelier and wittier character than is “David”. The love 
story is about the prettiest and sweetest I have ever read, the descrip- 
tions of the St. Lawrence country are very plain, the picture of Horace 
Greeley is the best I have read, in fact I’ve never read any, but now I 
think I know more about him than if I’d read a biography of him. 
The picture of New York at that time is good, and the scene of the 
battle is the most horrible and yet the most true sounding that I’ve 
ever read. In short, I like the book better than any I’ve read in a very 
long time. I do hope they won’t stage it as I think it would wholly 
destroy its beauty. 


Wednesday, Jan. 16, 1901 

I received the stamps that I sent for Monday. Just 24 hrs. on the 
way to N. Y. and return. They are 5, of the new issue of France, very 
nice. Rather dull coloring. 

Babies are cute. I saw Mrs. Hinkle’s this afternoon, and she is dear. 
Her head is the size of a small rose bowl. Her eyes are like little mar- 
bles, and I don’t think I’ve ever seen such a pretty baby. 
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Saturday, Jan. 19, 1901 “ 

I finished reading “Robert Tournay” by William Sage. I did not 
think that I was going to like it when I began it, but as I went on, I 
enjoyed it more. The style is rather pompous and forced, and the plot 
is rather improbable. The best part is the picturing of the Revolution 
and of Robespierre. St. Hilaire and Guillard I like best in the book. The 
hero and heroine are too perfect. One thing I liked is that the hero 
does not escape from prison by cutting through the bars or some other 
improbable thing but is rescued by Robespierre himself, forced to 
sign the release by Tournay’s sweetheart. The book is decidedly middle- 
class. 


Tuesday, Jan. 29, 1901 

The debate this morning was about the Boers, by Junior girls. The 
Pro-Boer side won, but I voted against them. Their arguments were very 
poor, I thought. 

We had a Geometry test a few days ago and today the papers were 
returned. I actually got 100, which I never expected. Miss Draper is 
trying to catch me in reciting, but twice now I have disappointed her. 

The “Ladies’ Home Journal” has an ad. for W. L. Taylor’s pictures 
of Longfellow’s characters. I cut out the miniature ones and have 
them in my desk. “Evangeline”, I think, is almost perfect, but they are 
all beautiful pictures. 


Wednesday, Jan. 30, 1901 

The “Echo” for January is out, with a red cover. It is good this 
month. I have changed my reporters to Amerman, Bancroft, Chase, 
De Moyne Amerman, I hope then we can get some stories. 

One paragraph in the editorial speaks about the conduct of the two 
lower classes. It refers to the flirting and silliness that goes on at 
Oakes’s and in the assembly room at recess. Our class is highly 
incensed. 


Thursday, Jan. 31, 1901 

There was a meeting of the General Society this afternoon. A. M. Lee 
asked the chairman to explain the editorial. His question was “entirely 
out of order.” 

Nellie Chase will not be a reporter on the “Echo” until the Editor- 
chairman makes an apology to the class. There was a meeting of ’03 
this afternoon, at which a violent letter by Miss Chase was read to 
be adopted by the class, the idea was to boycott the “Echo”. I think 
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that it is absurd, especially as Joseph Lee did not use strong words 
at all, simply that it had occurred thro’ carelessness, and besides he 
has a right to poke the class in the ribs for any little thing like that. 
I think that it should be taken in the spirit in which it was given, 
just a gentle reminder of the fact that “we are Sophomores”. 


Saturday, Feb. 2, 1901 

Queen Victoria was buried in London. She died on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1901. Yesterday the royal yacht with the body on board 
steamed from Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, across the Solent to Ports- 
mouth. As escort there was a continuous line of battleships of Great 
Britain and all the other powers, except Russia and the United States. 
It must have been a grand sight, with all the battleships booming 
their salutes and the yacht all draped in purple, passing through this 
powerful line of ships. The body was taken to London and to-day 
there was a wonderful procession; the coffin on the gun-carriage, fol- 
lowed by regiments of soldiers, and the King and the Kaiser, and Duke 
of Connaught, riding abreast, and the sovereigns of Europe following; 
the vast multitude of people and no sound; every building draped in 
purple. Then the Queen was laid to rest next her husband, Prince 
Albert. 

After my music lesson, I came down to Seventeenth St. and went 
to the office of Houghton, Mifflin and Co. to buy Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal’, and some of Whittier’s Poems. I got the former in a 
pretty binding but the print is small. I don’t know but I'll exchange 
it for the plainer copy. I got Whittier in paper. I think I’'ll get a good 
many more of the series. 


Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1901 

Another commotion at school. For several months various pilferings 
have been reported around the building. Two weeks ago, our $50 
microscope was stolen from the Lecture-Room. Yesterday noon the 
climax was reached when $2.00 was stolen from a Senior’s desk. Mr. 
Chancellor talked about it this morning. He says that it’s the worst 
thing that has happened in Bloomfield since he came here. It is dis- 
graceful, for it’s known all over town now, and I feel it for the school. 
The person who did it is a “Pitiable, [un]ethical lunatic”. There is a 
reward of $10 offered for the microscope and $25, for the money. I have 
no idea who could have taken it. H. F. is about the only one about 
whom I have ever heard anything like that. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 6, 1901 ‘ 

I am beginning to learn Daniel Webster’s speech, “Liberty and 
Union” to speak at school. It is very eloquent and the nicest combina- 
tion of words I have ever seen. I mean, easy to speak together. 


Friday, Feb. 8, 1901 

Mr. Chancellor has been unable to find out the thief and says now 
that as far as he’s concerned, he will let the matter drop, leaving it in 
the hands of the police. I don’t believe it will ever be explained. 

I received some stamps which I sent for. There was a set of four 
1900 Dominicans which I think I will send to Grace Wade for Valen- 
tine’s Day. I have also a very pretty little card in the shape of an 
apple-blossom, marked, ““To my Sweetheart’. I don’t know whether 
I had better send it or not. There was also a Crete stamp, very odd 
design, I must ask Miss Fletcher what it is, it looks like the face of an 
old coin. 


Saturday, Feb. 9, 1901 

I found that Mrs. Griffin had a ticket for Stanton for the Symphony 
this afternoon when I got up there, and that Aunt Fan wanted to see 
me and had one for me. I took a car down there and found that she 
wanted me to stay in, take lunch with her and then go up to Carnegie 
Hall. I did not like this thing. Right there before some of the Gym- 
nasium girls, she unbuttoned my coat, looked all over it, inspected my 
collar, to see whether it was clean, examined my necktie, made me hold 
out my hands to see if they or my nails were clean, made me open 
my mouth to see if my teeth were clean, and then brushed me off after 
making comments about things in general. I think it was one of the 
most disgusting, ill-bred, rude things to do. I am not going through 
it again, it is mortifying. 

Then went down to the Studio where Miss Perkins was practising. 
She is every inch a lady, and I wish that she were Aunt Fan. I’m sure 
she’d never do a thing like that or tell my mother, her sister, that it 
would be better for them if their mother should die, then she wouldn’t 
have to take care of her. Miss Perkins has just bought a beautiful set 
of Scott’s works, published by an Edinburgh firm, in leather, with 
etchings and illustrations. I began “Quentin Durward”. When I read 
it three years ago I thought it one of the best books I had ever read. 

The lunch was very dainty and lovely, of course, only I was not 
much taken with “the little maid”, Pauline, a big strapping German 
of about fifty, who has such a “sweet spirit” and is “so attentive” and 
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whom we have served up regularly for Sunday night Supper. She 
didn’t know how to set the table, and was extremely slow in serving 
things. The studio is, on the whole, a very nice little place. The con- 
cert, I enjoyed very much. My seat was in the dress circle, but I could 
see very well. I was rather disappointed by the first number on the 
programme. It seemed rather disconnected in character and not at all 
pretty. Mrs. Toedt sang very well, and some charming songs, 4b, being 
especially sweet. The Beethoven larghetto was perfect, and one of the 
best I’ve heard by an orchestra, smooth, melodious, and played so well. 
The march was very good, too. 


Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1901 

I sent off my valentines for to-morrow, my finest to Grace Wade, a 
little card in the shape of an apple-blossom, with the inscription: “To 
my Sweetheart’. Also four uncancelled Dominican Republic stamps 
which I think she will like. Next to Vanessa Furman, in Clifton, who, 
I think, is a very nice girl although I haven’t seen her for months, and 
then only twice or three times. I sent one to Edna Jones for friendship 
and one to Peggy for the same reason. Two for love and two for friend- 
ship. 


Thursday, Feb. 14, 1901 

It has turned out that H. G., of all persons, was the one who took 
the microscope, and the money, and who set the fire in the building. 
He has been examined and proved to be insane, and is now in an 
institution in South Orange. I think he must have had kind of fits 
which caused him to do these things, for I have always found him 
perfectly sane and right. It is awful, and I feel awfully sorry for him. 
I knew nobody in his sane mind would do such things, and he cer- 
tainly could not help it. I’m sorry I mentioned H. F.; supra, as I 
might have known it wouldn’t be he. 


Saturday, Feb. 16, 1901 

I got some more books from Houghton, Mifflin; Fiske’s “War of 
Independence’, Lowell’s poems, etc. It is very good that I have discov- 
ered this cheap series, for now I can get the really good books and 
own them, with the money just that I earn from the milk and the 
club-books. It will mean a great deal to me, I think. 

I missed my boat, and had to wait an hour and a half in Jersey City. 
Some time ago it would have seemed almost unbearable to wait so. 
long, to me. But the time passed very quickly. I think the secret of it 
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was that I read very slowly and carefully, and was interested in what 
I read. 


Thursday, Feb. 21, 1901 

I have finished reading “Alice of Old Vincennes”. I liked it very 
much. The story itself is fine. The scene is good, laid in the old town 
of Vincennes on the Wabash, in Illinois, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. George Rogers Clark is one of the characters, and the picture 
drawn is very good, of this wonderful man, then only 24 years old. 
The old priest is a great fellow, so strong and warlike, yet so good 
and gentle and with such love for his people. The author says that 
the British commander, Hamilton, was not such a bad man, after all, 
and yet nearly all the incidents shown of him show him in very bad 
actions. The hero is so-so, not perfect, but the heroine is fine. The 
picture of her is beautiful, I mean the real picture by Yohn. She is 
very strong and beautiful, and warm hearted, though at times she is 
very fiery and passionate. She is entirely different from any of the 
heroines for a long time in fiction. There is a sort of high tone about 
the book, and it is a very good novel. 


Sunday, Feb. 24, 1901 

Mr. Curtis left for each one who united with the church, a little 
book with verses for each day in the year. It was very nice in him, 
wasn’t it? 


Monday, Feb. 25, 1901 

Miss Draper gave me a talk about failing to get stuff for the Feb. 
“Echo”. I do not think it was all my fault, for the reporters handed 
me nothing at all. But still I should have written something myself 
or gotten it from other papers. I must do better next month. 


Monday, March 11, 1901 

I received a copy of “Ivanhoe” which I sent for at Scott, Foresman 
and Co., Chicago. It was only 45c, and the print is excellent and so is 
the paper. The binding is rather soft, and the corners were bent in 
the mail, but on the whole it is very good. 


Tuesday, March 12, 1901 
Samuel Wilde and I debated against Louise Crane and Mabel Pilch 
on, “Resolved, that China would be benefited by Russian control”. 
The affirmative based their arguments mainly on Russia’s influence 
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in the East; while we on Russia’s deficiency at home. We won 41-5. 
The girls’ arguments were rotten, for instance; Mabel Pilch, in answer- 
ing my attack upon Russian cruelty said, “The Russians aren’t cruel 
because,—well, they aren’t.” 

My Notes: 


China’s needs— 

Sound Government 

Education, Uplifting. 

Consolidation. 

Opening of trade. 
Russia’s deficiencies— 

Bad Government 

“condition of people 

consolidation 

Hostility to trade. 
Impossibilities to unite the two— 

Dissimilarities 

Race 

Size 

Nature 


“6 


I don’t think I did very well, I got mixed up in my reply. 


Monday, March 25, 1901 

The “Musurgia” of New York gave the last Guild entertainment. 
There were sixty men and they had to have their supper out here. 
Mamma was on the refreshment committee. They sang very well. I 
don’t think there is anything more grand and wonderful than a large 
chorus of men’s voices, singing in unison a stately hymn. They sang 
a Dutch hymn like this, O, it was sublime. The “Oft in the Stilly 
Night’, was very pretty. One man singing the air and the rest accom- 
panying by humming. I have never heard that before, but it was very 
effective. I did not care much for Dudley Buck’s “Paul Revere’s Ride”. 
I do not like his music much, it seems rather disconnected. 


Friday, March 29, 1901 

I went in at 4:45 to Aunt Fan’s to see “Lohengrin” in the evening. 
The air was so clear that I could see Grant’s Tomb from the ferry- 
boat. The opera opened at eight. We had front seats in the balcony. 
I had imagined what the first scene would be like, but I was not pre- 


pared for such gorgeousness. It was one of the finest pictures I have 
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seen in my life. The noblemen all had shiefds and wonderful-colored 
clothes. The King had a large crown and beautiful robes. The scenery 
was wonderful. It looked exactly like a real forest. The trees stood 
out as plain as in real wood. The four trumpeters of the herald were 
magnificent. Edouard de Reszke was fine as the King. Miss Ternina is 
the finest soprano I have ever heard, she has a perfect voice, clear and 
firm and sweet. She acted beautifully, too. Mr. Bispham was quite 
good as Count Frederick, but Mr. Jean de Reszke was the star. He 
is also the finest tenor I have ever heard. His acting was fine. He was 
dressed all in silver stuff that shone and sparkled whenever he walked. 
Frau Schumann-Heink’s acting was fine. She has a beautiful voice. It 
was lovely in the second scene, where the day broke, so real. At the 
end when Lohengrin prayed, a beautiful white light fell on him and 
made him lovely. 

The whole thing was glorious, glorious. I have never enjoyed any- 
thing that I’ve been to yet, more. 

Jean de Reszke was recalled again and again at the end and finally 
he made a little speech. Such cheering and shouting! We got home 
at 12:20. I stayed all night and slept in Aunt Fan’s bed. 


Tuesday, April 23, 1901 

I heard two good stories today. No. 2: Once there were an Irishman 
and an Englishman together outdoors. The Irishman said to the Eng- 
lishman, “Now I'll put me hand on this fence and you hit it just as 
hard as you can.” 

So the Englishman dealt the hand a terrific blow; the Irishman 
pulled his hand away, and the Englishman hurt his hand. 

“O,” said he, “that’s a fine joke, I’ll go home and play that on my 
brother.” So he went home, and as there was no fence, he put his hand 
over his mouth and told his brother what to do. The boy delivered a 
terrific blow, and the Englishman drew his hand away. 


Wednesday, Apr. 24, 1901 

Miss Fletcher was very kind and got me a ticket from the Gara- 
brant’s. The chorus work is always the best at the Madrigal. It cer- 
tainly is a fine chorus and their selections are so good. Last night the 
best was “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” by Nevin. Mrs. Harvey, the 
soprano soloist, sang very well, but she was very homely and very 
badly dressed. Miss Walker, the cellist, was horrid, but played very 
well. It is a pity that performers can’t dress nicely. The tenor, Mr. 
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Johnson, was fair. The “Tarantelle”, played by the cellist was one of 
the prettiest pieces. “Baby Bye”, soprano solo; was lovely. 


Thursday, Apr. 25, 1901 

I received from MacMillan’s the copy of the “Vicar of Wakefield” 
which I sent for on Monday. It is certainly the cheapest, prettiest edi- 
tion that I could get, beautifully bound in red leather and very well 
edited. The Sketch of Goldsmith is a gem, beautiful English, by H. W. 
Boynton. The notes are fine, too. The book is perfect. 


Friday, Apr. 26, 1901 

I took a walk down in the woods. Things are coming along. I saw 
a good many dog-tooth violets, but no blue ones. I saw a little grey 
bird with a tufted head and a sharp beak which I think was a wood- 
pecker. 
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For a number of years the political expert at the end of his lecture or 
the anti-Fascist exile at the climax of his jeremiads was confronted with 
an invariable dilemma and the inevitable question from various 
corners (in the auditorium or in the drawing-room): “If you had to 
take either Fascism or Communism which would you prefer?” There 
was no doubt for the automatic thinker in the audience that Com- 
munism and Fascism—with linguistic usage shifting gradually to the 
German variant, Nazism—constituted two symmetrical opposites, left 
and right, in whose middle Democracy was being forced to an uncom- 
fortable choice. But August, 1939, with the Soviet-Nazi pact and March, 
1940, with Russia’s subjugation of Finland blocked the dilemma, and 
the automatic thinker exchanged the formula of opposition for the 
slogan of identity. Communism and Nazism are now obviously to him 
one and the same thing, and the neologism “Communazism” has been 
made available. In this bewildering change the automatic thinker has 
been and is being succored by scores of converts, former Russophiles and 
now “repenting Magdalens,” hurrying to certify that Communism is and 
essentially always was Fascism, nay, the worst of all Fascisms. 

On the assumption, now widely popular, of a thorough identity of 
Nazism and Communism, the average onlooker feels prepared to see 
Germany and Russia stand or fall together. It may well be that this 
time he is right. Yet, unsurprisable readers saw without blinking a report 
from Vatican sources, March, 1940, stating that the Germany of Hitler 
and Ribbentrop, after the latter’s Roman jaunt and the former’s col- 
loquy with Mussolini at the Brenner Pass, offered a “peace’’ plan, based 
on a Four Power pact and aimed at a joint crusade against Russian Com- 
munism. To summarize what we know about the roots and nature of 
the present events may help to interpret some of them and to fore- 
shadow the probabilities of future developments. 

Without denying more or less valuable contributions from other 
quarters, it can be stated that the double upheaval of our time is largely 
of Italo-German origin. Its main sources hide within the bounds of the 
central European “axis,” South-North, around which many centuries 
of Mediaeval and Renaissance history revolved. The Italians con- 
tributed the pattern of Roman world unity, the totalitarianism of 
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Catholic belief and hierarchy, and finally the Machiavellian dissocia- 
tion of politics from morals. The Germans provided the impact of 
their modern philosophy and the driving power of their national mass. 
The interrelations between Italian imagination and German specula- 
tion remained subliminal for long decades, unknown even to the most 
sensitive intellectual rhabdomancers, until they suddenly became appar- 
ent in a process of emergence which is familiar in other fields to the 
student of biology, as well as to the reader of Freud. Marx and Heine, 
the two Germans of Jewish extraction who most effectively popularized 
and most impressively applied to political prophecy, in the years 
around 1850, the latest theorems of German philosophy, did not enter- 
tain the faintest misgiving that their fancied revolutions to the left 
might prove to be but sketchy preludes to real revolutions to the right, 
with Jewish pogroms and crushing oppression. Heine, who closed his 
book on Germany with the glowing prediction that the forthcoming 
“German revolution” would be of such a magnitude as to make the 
French revolution shrink to the size of “a harmless idyll,’ would 
hardly enjoy his prophetic gifts today if he were admitted to contem- 
plate the German revolution of which he had envisioned the stature, 
without anticipating its brow. What they both had in mind was en- 
lightenment and freedom, the happiness of man on his own liberated 
earth. 

Marx’s action, as that of his followers, was impaired by a set of 
organic contradictions. One, the most obvious, was between the splen- 
dor of Marx’s hope and the bitterness of his temperament and elo- 
quence, more apt to suggest permanent strife and punishment than 
final harmony. A second contradiction, parallel to the first, was be- 
tween his prophecy, of prophetic and Christian origin, pointing to a 
Kingdom of God on earth, and a materialistic philosophy evidently 
inadequate to support such a mystic dome. Many other tendencies 
lived confusedly in him, in unresolved conflicts. The most dangerous 
of all, however, was the ambivalence of his attitude toward the bour- 
geoisie. He hated it, and yet he remained ever unable to transcend its 
patterns. His imagination was full to the brim with the bourgeois 
ideas of class and of insurrection, with the bourgeois frame of the 
capital city—even if renamed Commune—with the bourgeois organi- 
zation of the standing army, with the bourgeois structure of the fac- 
tory. When drafting the shape of things to come in the “transitional 
period” which should take man from the capitalistic era to classless 
society, to the “withering away” of the state and to paradise on earth, 


all he had to offer was a dictatorship of the proletariat far more strin- 
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gent than any capitalistic tyranny, and a collectivization of production 
which would make of all the state one huge factory. He did not guess 
that the transitional period might become permanent. He was not 
afraid that his scoffing at the “bourgeois” ideas of freedom and justice 
might imperil the ideas of freedom and justice in themselves. He did 
not realize that the dubious moral quality of the method tends irre- 
sistibly to impinge on the nobility of the goal, and that his postMachia- 
vellian dissociation of the means from the ends—with the suggestion 
of the most ruthless technique until the goal of a perfect society is 
attained—might help to subvert all moral standards, showing to man 
instead of the road to the Garden of Eden a path to the jungle of 
Hell. Heine meanwhile was exulting over the feat of the German 
philosophers who had “killed God,” unaware that where gods fall 
devils are usually at hand ready to take their place. 

The intrigue of the Marxian Lassalle with Bismarck, the prototype 
of many episodes of a cognate kind, was a conspicuous straw in the 
wind indicating how Communism and reaction, collectivism and na- 
tionalism might run a joint course. It was not decisive, however, and 
the chronic debility of Socialism in the following decades was due to 
other reasons, most potent among them the revolutionary impotence 
which lies implicit in the Marxian theory of historic determinism. If 
it is “determined” and “inevitably” so, that the bourgeois era must 
perish and the proletariat’s sun must rise, it is adequate not to worry 
excessively and to wait for the alarm-clock of the new epoch to ring at 
the moment for which it was predeterminingly wound up. The alarm- 
clock rang in 1917. It rang of all lands in Russia—where the ruling 
classes were conveniently weak and where the proletariat was spurred 
to class victory by the confusion of national defeat. Russia, moreover, 
had been for generations more or less an intellectual dependency of 
Germany; the “sealed” train which sped Lenin—a pupil who knew his 
Marx by rote—from Switzerland to Petrograd steamed across the Ger- 
man land with the vapor of German ideologies. 

Thus the revolution prophesied by Marx and Heine to Germany 
chanced on an experimental field somewhere else. It was totalitarian 
from the first. True it is that the word totalitarianism was forged by 
Mussolini only nine years later; but the thing, if not the word, had 
been Russian since Lenin’s conquest. As early at least as 1918 he had 
asked—very persuasively—that every workingman and peasant take his 
place in the universal barracks and in the universal factory of the Rus- 
sian nation. “Every large machine-industry—which,” he said, “is the 
material productive source and the basis of Socialism—requires an 
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absolute and strict unity of the will which directs the joint work of 
hundreds, thousands and tens of thousands of people . . . But how 
can we secure a strict unity of will? By subjecting the will of thousands 
to the will of one.” It was clear enough. Runaways from the slack 
bourgeois jail, they were very seriously musing how to raise a bigger 
and better penitentiary, for themselves and all others. Lenin, to be 
sure, did not neglect to explain that the system which he was proposing 
and imposing was to be understood as “‘a transition to Socialist democ- 
racy and to conditions which will mean the beginning of the end of 
the state.” 

The next step was up to Mussolini. Emotionally and theoretically he 
was a Marxist too: an irreproachable atheist and materialist, a hater 
and condemner of the bourgeoisie, an enemy of the state. But he was free 
from the Jewish-Christian inheritance of Marx and of Marx’s Russian 
followers, unimpeded by their allegiance to ultimate hopes, and there- 
fore ready to take his leap in whatever direction opportunity afforded. 
His historical importance consists in the discovery that the Marxian 
promise, of unmistakably religious origin—according to which those 
who are the last shall be the first—is psychologically far less effective 
than a war cry commanding: “You who are the first, be the first!” Na- 
tional ambition was put in the place of plebeian solidarity, the Italian 
theory of the proletarian nations was substituted for the dogma of class- 
struggle, and the residues of ancient glory and mediaeval primacy were 
whipped up with the tools of Communist regimentation and propa- 
ganda. The Roman Church looked on the event with mixed feelings, 
between fear that the Christian substance of Catholicism might be. 
hurt by the un-Christianity of Fascism, and expectation that the holy 
totalitarianism of Catholicism might emerge some day as sole heir to 
the unholy—although probably providential—totalitarian mysticism 
of the Fascist state. Perhaps the retarding intricacies of Fascism’s 
strategy toward the Church must be added to the more forbidding cir- 
cumstance of Italy’s comparative weakness, in order to explain the 
temporary eclipse of Italian Fascism behind the ascendency of Nazism 
and its non-belligerency until June, 1940. At any rate, whatever may 
happen, the Duce remains the one who welded communist technique 
with imperialist purpose, and blended revolution with reaction. Stalin 
and Hitler were to be his apprentices as he had been the disciple and 
reformer of Marx and Lenin. 

Stalin breathed a neo-czarist soul into the expiring body of Com- 
munism. Hitler enlarged the nationalist nation to the concept of race, 
and dared the overturn from nostalgias of ancient and mediaeval 
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restoration to an enormous dream of biolégical reversal. Of all dicta- 
tors he certainly is the freest; out of the Vatican’s reach and unham- 
pered by any loyalty to any previous system—not even by loyalties as 
perfunctory as Stalin’s to Marxism. There is practically nothing in what 
he thinks and says that his southern model had not said or thought; as 
there is nothing, possibly, in what he does that his southern teacher 
and his new eastern colleague might not want to do. But he is the one 
so far who can think his thought and do his deed to the finish. Con- 
cerning Marxism, his theory as formulated to Rauschning (The Voice 
of Destruction, p. 186) is autobiographically and historically unim- 
peachable. “I have learned a great deal from Marxism,” he does not 
hesitate to admit. “The difference between them (the Marxists) and 
myself is that I really put into practice what these peddlers and pen- 
pushers have timidly begun. The whole of National Socialism is based 
on it.” And, more lapidarily, one page earlier: “I am not only the con- 
queror, but also the executor of Marxism—of that part of it that is 
essential and justified, stripped of its Jewish-Talmudic dogma.” This 
means that Marx, the optimist and idealist who spoke the lingo of 
philosophic materialism, has made way for Hitler, the materialist and 
pessimist who knows how to counterfeit the language of philosophic 
idealism. Having stripped Communism of its Jewish-Christian soul and 
expunged from Marxism the hope for God’s kingdom, having freed 
Marxism from Marx, Hitler has made of it a stupendous steam-roller for 
the wholesale enslavement of the human species. 

Such as things are today, and barring unexpected discoveries of reli- 
gious elements of Communism—Tolstoyan rather than Marxian, per- 
haps—flowing in the undercurrents of Russian life, Communism and 
Nazism look dreadfully alike. The word nihilism is appropriate to 
describe their twin features if those who propose it simply mean that 
“Communazism’—voluntarily and consciously in so far as it is Nazism, 
and more or less involuntarily and unconsciously in so far as it is Com- 
munism—plans or performs the annihilation of all that was called civil- 
ization and culture. But the term would be inadequate if it implied 
the conviction that nothing but destruction is in the combined minds 
of Communism and Nazism. Their will is on the contrary sternly 
“constructive”; it is, as they rightly call it, a totalitarian will. They 
together oppose—Nazism purposely and Communism automatically— 
an unflinching challenge to the progressive intention of evolution. 
They push the human race backward on the road of aeons. They 
inflict on man the loss of what is specifically human—the initiative 
of differentiating intelligence. But in the obscurity of their common 
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instinct—constructively, in their own ways—they feel that they are 
protecting contemporary man against his desperate fatigue, against 
his helplessness before the requirements of liberty and science. They 
want man to be relieved of the toil of being human, and they are ask- 
ing Nature that her primal plan be discarded and the human species 
be ushered into a routine of collective labor and of instinctive behavior 
which would make of our children a community of happy, gigantic in- 
sects. After “transitional periods” which mankind would be invited to 
spend in universal concentration camps, the planet would be trans- 
formed into a one man-hive. 

In the presence of omens so prodigious it may be salutary to cast a 
doubt on the self-assurance of the innumerable “I-told-you-so’s” who 
are prattling around. It is not necessary to assume that the events since 
August, 1939, were necessary. This would be determinism again. There 
were crossroads, there were chances of choice: one, certainly, before 
Munich; one, probably, in the spring of 1939. No evidence has been 
offered to convince the candid observer that Russia did not mean 
business when she promised armed help to Czechoslovakia provided 
that Chamberlain and Daladier did not shirk. Nor, so far, has the story 
been written in full of how and why it happened that the negotiations 
between the Western powers and Russia—in the interval from Munich 
to August, 1939—finally broke down. A different constellation of 
powers, with a different interchange of influences, might perhaps have 
stopped what still was vital and human in Russian Marxism on its 
road to pro-Hitlerite perdition. Hammering day in and day out on 
“Russia’s treachery” is a comfort of the cold sort as long as the Western 
democracies are unwilling to avow their share of responsibility in the 
final perversion of Russia. 

However, once the crossroads led eventually to the nuptials of Com- 
munism and Nazism and the marriage was consummated in Poland, 
in Finland, in the Baltic republics, in Rumania, it seems that it is go- 
ing to be fertile, and fertile of barbarous offspring. Those who think 
that Russia and Germany may fall out any moment are right perhaps. 
They obviously would be right if the moment came when the tide of 
the Western war turned against Germany. Otherwise, it is more prob- 
able that they are the same kind of people who slept all these months 
and years between two pillows softly embroidered with the final rup- 
ture of the Rome-Berlin axis and with the anti-Hitler revolt of Ger- 
many. It is highly probable that Communazism is considering the 
partition of all the old world and its three continents into four allied : 
empires: German, Roman, Russian, and Japanese. Should they be 
allowed to win this war, should they have their way, they would per- 
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haps come to grips among themselves some day. This day would hardly 
dawn, however, ere they have had their day of reckoning with America. 

America, should they win this war, would remain the only human 
abode in this world. Its very existence would be felt by the conquerors 
as a remorse and a threat. They would scarcely find any leisure for 
internecine quarrels until they had settled all matters—by force of arms 
or by the contagion of spiritual death—with the human community 
which they consider already as the fated antagonist of all four. 

P.S. A few clauses inserted in the proofs to take care of more recent 
events, do not conceal from the attentive reader the real date at which 
the foregoing pages were written: March, 1940, soon after the subjuga- 
tion of Finland. Nothing, however, of what happened later has changed 
the shape of things come and to come, although nothing either has 
troubled the mood of the wishful and automatic thinkers who still 
expect Communazism to turn against itself and to relieve the Western 
World of its inevitable ordeal. For long months they were sure that 
Fascist, anti-Bolshevist, and papal Italy would secede from the Axis, 
nay, had seceded already, as a consequence of the German-Soviet pact. 
As this hope did not materialize, they gambled on the impending clash 
between Russia and the Axis over Hungarian or Rumanian issues. 
There too they proved wrong; but they still had the British ambassador 
in Moscow, wooing Russia only two years too late, until September 
brought them the additional comfort of the Japan-Axis alliance which 
would make the permanence of Russia in the German system as im- 
possible as—indeed!—the Soviet-German agreement had made Italy’s 
secession inevitable. No factual evidence, not even quasi-ultimate dis- 
aster will convey to these cotton-quilted, appeasing-appeased minds, the 
obvious truth that Russia now hates the world of democracy a little 
more than the world of Fascism, and that even if she felt otherwise she 
would hardly be allowed to give vent to her feelings unless she wanted 
to pay a crushing price for them. If she carries on with the Axis and 
makes friends with Japan, she may even be entitled to some spoils from 
the British Empire. If she reverses her course, she will have to bear 
the brunt of Hitler’s armies in the Ukraine and of Japan’s armies in 
Siberia. She may be brooding revolt; but no Russian revolt is feasible 
until the English-speaking nations have won—actually, or virtually at 
least. Until that day the place assigned to Russia is that of the domesti- 
cated animal, of the milk-cow in the camp of the warriors. Neither Ger- 
many nor Japan, nor, for that matter, Italy will ask Russia to fight; 
they will be content with having the Russian proletariat, redeemed by 
Communism, supply with oil, raw materials, and victuals the front-line 


of Fascism. October 4, 1940. 
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LETTER WRITTEN AFTER THREE DAYS 
IN PRISON IN MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


June 15-17, 1940 
The incident described in the following letter occurred during the 
filming of a picture in the South. As the letter was written to one 
well acquainted with the circumstances which surrounded tt, a word 
of explanation is added here. The film was on the subject of negro 
education in the South, and necessitated travel and “shooting” in 
much of the cotton belt. Its content included a suggestion of the 
negro’s economic struggle, and the whole was set in the frame of the 
problem of a minority within a democracy. It was being made for the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. While three 
members of the crew were being held in Memphis, the fourth—luckily 
—was at work some hundred miles away. Becoming suspicious over his 
friends’ absence he finally telephoned the Memphis police the fol- 
lowing day, and was told that they knew nothing of the three. It was 
not until he persuaded the local police to make inquiries that their 
presence was admitted. And then, only after great pressure was brought 
to bear from influential citizens in the north were they released. 


. I sent you a telegram from Memphis (before starting for Green- 
ville, Mississippi) because I didn’t want you to worry—and you must 
have—since you tried to get Felix. I hope he didn’t send you a worry- 
ing wire; I only wanted you to know why I hadn’t written. 

And now I’m all clean—oh, Clean—and my beard is off. And I’ve had 
a real meal—and I’m talking to you. It’s such a long story—I never 
could write all the details—or remember them all at once. Such a comic 
opera—tragic, sad interlude. What a mess we humans make of ourselves 
and our relations to each other. And what fear does to people—the 
people with power—and those without—. 

You see—we were photographing—despite the weather. We were beat- 
ing it at its own game—and doing slums—and Beale Street—(which 
Chris will know about—where all the Blues songs began)—and we'd 
had a hard time in one way or another—and we wanted just one more 
shot—out in the “‘gas-house’”’ district. So we went there—weary and a 
bit discouraged—and it didn’t go well—and we were packing up—when 
up comes a police patrol car. Questions of course. Hadn’t we been there 
the day before? Yes. Taking pictures of the gas tank? Well, hardly. It- 


happened to be behind the houses. So I asked what worried them—and 
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they replied: they weren’t worried, but thought we should be—and then 
drove off. We continued our packing up, and there they were back 
again, pleasant as could be. So we chatted along gaily. Just as we were 
finishing and shutting up the station wagon—up whirls another car. At 
least seven large-bellied detectives spring out and surround us, covering 
us with abusive language before we could say a word. We remain calm 
—ask what we can do for them? Discerned among the flow of insults 
was the idea that we go to the police station. But of course. Big whisper- 
ings and decisions how it is to be managed; elaborate instructions 
amidst much snorting. At last one of them is to go with us. The back 
seat seems rather crowded—I offer him the front. NO! So I sit in front, 
a bit puzzled by the vehemence. We start, followed by the squad 
hardly less than ten feet behind. A shout from the man behind me to 
Dick: take your arm away from the back of the seat! I turn around— 
Dick removes his hand (holding a very slim pencil so nonchalantly).— 
The man was afraid we’d club him! Imagine—particularly under the 
circumstances! The comedy was well under way—unbelievably exag- 
gerated—yet there it was. We all remain very calm and continue to the 
station—while Roger gets abused for not being a union man (in a 
region where they won’t tolerate union organizers—and hate the few 
unions). You see how the absurdities began at the very beginning? 

So we arrive, go into a room. All the equipment is brought in—piled 
up in front of us. Chairs are scraped over the floor—we are surrounded 
by our followers—other sergeants are brought in. I’ve never seen a more 
evil crowd—all leaning forward—hands near their protruding guns. 
Hard, brutal looks—whisperings—intimidation. A mild mannered man 
enters, keen eyes, neatly dressed, perfectly civil. I can’t quite make it 
out—how can he belong here, I wonder? He takes out a book—asks 
questions. Not a southern voice. One sergeant snatches Dick’s wallet 
from him—abuses him for a slight hesitation—mauls through it, 
wheezing and spitting. The Northern questioner continues unper- 
turbed. He asks all of us—but mostly me. I’m the oldest, and the only 
member sof@riaiaeu During this process our wallets all are taken— 
pawed through piece by piece. The Northerner calm—looking at the con- 
tents intelligently—continuing his questioning. Even the difficult expla- 
nation of my citizenship doesn’t seem suspicious to him. I’m thoroughly 
amazed—he seems to know what things are about—never raises his 
voice—is clear, short, to the point—always civil. The others paw about 
the equipment ignorantly—suddenly become fearful when told the cost 
of it—even the worst of them handle film magazines gingerly—seeming 
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to be afraid they might explode. Fear—comic fear—fear of money value 
—fear of their own ignorance. It’s still tragi-comic. 

The questioner centers on my mother. Ha! I can hear the breaths 
around me-—she’s in Italy! And I’m doing pictures of gas tanks and 
niggers, NIGGERS! It all fits! Two fears in one now—Fifth Column 
and Race. Ha! 

Detectives enter and leave the room now and then. I continue 
—answering all questions. Work in Hollywood! That stumps them— 
awes them a little. But so it goes—up and down. The questioner 
is through—gets up and leaves the room. Immediately the paunchy men 
spring into action—hands toward their guns, of course. We are hustled 
out—along a corridor—surrounded zealously from any possible escape. 
You have no idea how silly and childish it all was. We are hustled 
through a door saying “Prison Entrance,” quickly searched and every- 
thing but a handkerchief, cigarettes and matches taken away. I remon- 
strate politely, want to know what it is. The detectives have melted 
away—only a guard is there. We are being held “for investigation.” In a 
moment we are put in a cell—pretty dirty—nothing but steel—even the 
seats. A few drunks are already there. It is quite a large place—at least 
fifty cells of varying sizes. You see how it works—it flows like a flash 
from one thing to another—and one cannot tell when the moment 
arrives that separates steps—the moment in which the decision for 
speaking a word might be made—at least for protest’s sake. For one 
can’t possibly do anything. The point is one never knows who is who 
—or when one can ask anything (and expect at least an oath for an 
answer)—or when that point has been passed and it’s too late to inquire. 

So there we are—plunk! Gradually one senses the place, gets one’s 
bearings through upright lines of bars, past the solid boiler plate walls 
—through the bars close above one’s head. One sees which is corridor, 
which are cells—each with its open toilet and basin. Some have bunks 
with a dirty mattress—others only steel plates for seats. Large cock- 
roaches scuttle with terrifying agility—sensing danger. The place smells 
and is damp and hot—the windows up high are barely open a crack— 
the walls have endless names that are covered with layers of paint—grey 
and black. There are sounds—loud sounds of men shouting to each 
other, abusing each other, laughing, swearing to themselves, mumbling 
in their stupor. The cracking slam of steel doors, the jingle of keys, the 
barking voices of those in charge, the scurrying feet of new arrivals— 
ending in another vicious slam. Bells ring, telephones are answered— 
and one can’t see around corners. 

We are tired—and we sit. The steel is hard. We walk. It’s hot—human 
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hot—and sticky. Some more drunks enter-such infinitely sad husks of 
human beings. It is Saturday night. Some of them just collapse, occa- 
sionally flinging their bodies around in sudden spasms, accompanied by 
imprecations even through their sleep. Others slobber about, insisting 
on lengthy breath-in-the-face, unintelligible conversations. It’s all so 
sad—so very sad. 

The din gets louder as the place begins to fill—it’s fully eight o’clock 
by now—(though we can’t see the only timepiece—cleverly hidden from 
all but the sergeant). We came in about five. It gets hotter and smellier. 
Suddenly I am called. The name prevents a blasting shout—only a 
stumbling question comes out—I am inwardly amused. I go out—slam 
goes the door behind—I don’t know where I’m going—or why. Out 
through the door marked “Prison”—I am grabbed by the back of my 
trousers by the detective sergeant—rushed down the hall again. What ts 
it all about, I ask? Imprecations. One learns nothing. Into the room. It 
is empty. He goes ahead to a door—peeks through, his hand carefully 
covering the butt of his gun. Where do you want him? I hear him say. 
He turns back—I turn. It is the questioner again—mild as ever. Oh 
right here is quite all right. So gently. I sit, he sits, the detective flops 
disgustingly into a chair. His movements are so ugly—so unpleasant to 
the eye. 

I don’t know whether I made it clear to you, says the mild but sharp 
one, I am from the Federal Bureau of Investigation. So that’s it, I 
realize at last! He continues. There is no Federal charge to bring 
against you—as far as I am concerned you are clear of any suspicion. 
You are now in the hands of the local authorities. I thank him and 
turn to the sergeant. He is glowering at me, like an overheated bull. 
Through my mind passes the thought, how much adrenalin is he 
pumping into his blood? Well then? I suggest—But he glares—NO! 
So I turn to the F.B.I. man. What can I do to clarify the situation 
more? But he can only repeat what he said before—this time a little 
sadly, too, I feel. So I turn back to the police officer—repeat my ques- 
tion. And the answer comes: we'll talk to the captain in the morning. 
The F.B.I. man rises and leaves the room, the sergeant pounces on me 
the minute he is out of the door. Fierce questions that are never given 
the chance to be answered—he answers them all—his way. So he learns 
nothing—for he wishes to learn nothing. And I can’t find out what is 
the real charge—for the thing shifts back and forth between gas houses 
and niggers—always slanting away from either point—but finally it’s 
nigger—Nigger-NIGGER-—s0 it’s easy to see that the facts are imma- 
terial—they don’t even enter into it—it’s vague but deep feelings that 
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count—and that’s all. Anyway—it ends in a very violent diatribe and 
shoving and abuse until we are back at the prison door again—where 
it turns into Why don’t you — — northerners take ’em all up there etc., 

. wait till one rapes your sister . . . nigger-lover . . . etc.—all of 
which are the mildest expressions I can remember. All this, mind you, 
on no charge—and complete exoneration by the F.B.I. man. It sounds 
incredible even as I write it here now.— 

So with a particularly lush epithet the door is slammed in my face— 
and I am told I can’t talk (or phone) to anyone. Oh yes—and in the 
meantime (between my two encounters) the script had been read—as 
mild and American a script as you could want! Of course it did not 
antagonize the F.B.I. man—but it made the sergeant all the hotter. 

Back into the cell again—with more drunks there now. A little 
steeplejack from Boston, speaking long, educated words through the 
stumbling stupor of his condition. We wait—and think. It all slid so 
from one stage to another. Surely we had thought our credentials were 
adequate—cards, whatnot, plenty of cash—and then the F.B.I. man 
clearing us. Well—when the captain came at least—then it would be all 
right. It’s usually the small officials who are the worst. Some of us are 
hungry—I’m not. The colored trusty comes along. We can send out for 
some food and bottled pop. But I don’t. Only a package of cigarettes. 
They cost 25 cents—the extra money going to a hospital for crippled 
children. 

Another loud call. Roger this time. We wonder. He goes—stays a 
long time. It’s so maddening—not knowing where, when, whom, how 
—and one can’t see even around the corner—and questions are never 
answered. At last he returns—and we are moved to two far better cells. 
At least they are off to the side—farther away from the reverberating 
noise and the reconnoitering cockroaches. And there are bunks. Roger 
asked for them and got them. His questioning was mainly about 
cameras, etc., and he took the line that he was just a cameraman; a 
job was a job, he photographed what he was told to, etc. A good ap- 
proach for at least one of us to have. So it ended fairly well—though 
without release of any kind. At least we had better quarters. 

We are tired—the bunks look soft—and one.can see nothing crawling 
in the bright light. Very bright light right over our heads. Even one’s 
dirty handkerchief seems the best thing to put under one’s head. We 
lie down. It’s not bad, we go to sleep. Wake up with more shoutings. 
Go to sleep, wake up again. What time is it? How long has it been? It’s 
damp and breathless, my head aches. Those bars and all that steel 
press in—keep pressing in—in—in. I try thinking of space—New Mexico, 
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the ocean, sky,—trying to put myself there—to relieve the pressure, 
which begins mounting. But it presses and one feels the line it must 
not reach. How silly! Not even one night yet—and all this feeling 
within. I’m so used to space—so alive in it—so physically frantic in this 
confinement. The mind must not catch this—this is the line that must 
not be reached—the line between the two. What good practice in con- 
trol this is. Would it be easier for a person not so loving of distant 
stretches, for a person really of houses? I wonder. Good practice. Think 
of harder times that may be ahead—war times. What then?—Occasion- 
ally resentment creeps in—is downed easily—so much more easily than 
the pressure thing. They are just poor stupid little people. They don’t 
know what they are doing—they just don’t know any better. And they 
are all really just afraid. To respond in their terms (apart from being 
impossible) would be being the same thing they are. But one sees and 
understands how easily this thing makes only bitter hatred—deep run- 
ning foulness—more crime—or new crime when none existed before. It’s 
so simple to see. And one sees also that calm behavior infuriates—that 
one must not expect any response—that the answer may come only after 
many years. But that it is the only way. Human beings must not lose 
their dignity—their essential humanity—or they cease to be humans. 
They are not even animals—for they have integrity. ‘They are a third 
category—that is nothing but foul and evil.— 

So the night passes in alternating periods whose time length is never 
known—Roger seems all right—though inclined to resentment. Dick 
does pretty well—though it is a harsh experience for one so young. He’s 
gone through it before—in his mind, of course, from books—but this is 
it—and it’s a lot different. One tries to hold a balance among them— 
keep the thing apart from their inner beings—keep it objective—always 
at arm’s length. A joke now and then, a comment, a calming word, a 
conversation in detail about unrelated things. Oh the greatest detail— 
to keep their minds active. 

It is morning. The trusty says it’s five. How many of those hours were 
sleep? Clothes—none too clean to start with—are sticky, untidy, damp— 
damp from within and without. Tin dishes clatter, cells are unlocked, 
plates shoved in. Meat balls, bread, I don’t know what. One can’t eat 
anyway. We buy a small amount of orange juice. That’s all I can take. 
Drunks begin to be let out, dim daylight creeps in. Clanging and clat- 
tering and shouting and swearing—and when one tries to look through 
the bars at an angle, they come closer and closer together, obstructing 
vision. Three steel walls, overhead, bars—beyond, a blank ceiling with 
other bars reaching into it, the fourth wall—bars, and a few feet in front 
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of that—steel walls again. Only a steam radiator breaks the uniformity. 
The light makes criss-cross shadows on the walls. The floor is dim— 
(and steel)—with black specks—which of them move? ‘That one? Or was 
it the quick shift of one’s eye? 

Hours go by. One can get toilet paper. That’s a relief. Perhaps it will 
make the headache go. It does. One waits for that conversation with 
the captain. Perhaps it’s better to wait—not seem too imperative. But 
now it’s eleven (so the trusty says). One asks at last, is informed he is 
away (though how do they know?)—of course they just give that answer. 
It’s Sunday, anyway. How about that sergeant? He doesn’t come on 
until later. How about communicating? After all — —. No chance. We 
are in on a 330—that means not even one’s family can be reached. 
— — Steel and bars aren’t the only walls. It’s this ungetatable thing that 
surrounds, presses, limits. Nothing can be reached—it’s all out of 


reach — —. Maddening, exasperating, insane. One can’t touch anything 
—make any contact. This is a bit strong—it could go on for a long 
time — —. But the F.B.I. man asked about Felix—knew where he was— 


perhaps he went to investigate him—. Told him? Anyway—I had 
promised to call—and hadn’t—. He’d think something was wrong—even 
if it was a road accident. Time and patience; that was it. 

A radio goes on suddenly—a choir sings! Sings above the foul talk. 
A preacher gives a sermon—about the “word of God”—how to recognize 
it. What a ludicrous sound track over the scene. Do it in a film. No 
one would believe it—and besides it would be censored. All real life is 
censored—or made difficult to photograph. That saccharine voice! 
Hymns. For God’s sake why do they talk about liberty and freedom 
instead of doing something? It ends with the national anthem—one 
hears the congregation scrape to its feet—one thinks of them—all neatly 
dressed, having had a bath, and smug, too, paying taxes—tolerating this. 
I’m sweaty and sticky—and my beard grows. I can’t see myself—there 
are no mirrors, but I can feel it. One feels disgusting. 

It gets later. Now one can’t even see the sergeant. A fairly decent 
guard says the only thing to do is to wait for him to come. Of course 
he doesn’t. He never comes. The guard is young—one says a word about 
behaving decently and expecting decency in return—at least in a 
democracy. He smiles a bit—a bit wanly, I think. He does nothing. 
Obviously he is afraid, afraid of those over him. He doesn’t even get 
us soap and a towel. But his face is not unkind. How long will it 
remain so? It must be so easy to fall into what is constantly about. And 


the fragments of humanity that appear before them are so infinitely sad 
in all their ugliness. 
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Later and later it gets. No Felix. How long will this go on. Inside 
us it goes up and down—up and down. A little food helps extraor- 
dinarily—a sandwich and a bottle of milk. More cigarettes—many of 
them. The smoke curls as beautifully here as anywhere. It’s a lovely 
thing to feast one’s eyes on. One cannot read—nothing is allowed to 
enter. Jokingly we pass match boxes around—read the advertisements 
on them. Make puns—terrible puns. They come by the dozen. The Yale 
boy is good at them. We howl with glee. Later and later. It seems 
desperate now. And how silly to seem so. Think of a month of this— 
years, perhaps? Not now of course—but sometime—and for others. But 
then there might be active work—not this confining thing. And time 
itself might change. Already it has a bit. Time blurs in confinement— 
in this life within. All for a damn shot that wasn’t worth it! Why not 
someday make a short film—about it all, from start to finish—include 
the very shot that was taken (of the gas tank the day before)—include 
all the foul words in the script—and ink them out in the sound track 
only. What would the effect be?—the lips moving soundlessly over the 
obvious sound? That simple word SHIT—I’ve never heard so many 
variations of expression—so many different inflections, meanings, uses, 
applications, frequency—. And really, when one thinks a bit—how 
limited the swearing is—how lacking in style and ingenuity—. Not like 
the Mexicans, or probably most other nations. They do it with gusto 
and individuality—but here it is a monotonous drone—. 

No Felix. The nice guard comes unexpectedly. Our friend from 
Greenville will be in to see us in the evening! What joy! Word is out— 
somehow. How? Endless wonderings—working it out this way and that. 
It is a joy to be thinking—exercising one’s mind. At least something 
can be moving. And hours go by. At last we three are taken to a tiny 
cubicle. Through a screen we see him. Talk quite freely—learn that 
he is free (for he might be snatched too). He will start wheels rolling 
in New York—do all he can here. In the morning perhaps — —. But 
the main thing is: Someone knows. No matter what happens in here, or 
how long it takes—outstde knows. You will be wired, Roger’s wife, 
New York—the Rockefellers will spring into action. The world knows 
of us. 

We return to our cells. They look cheery! We are so casual now—the 
tension released. How what is im us changes what is outside! It’s the 
whole secret in the end; the answer to everything in one way or an- 
other. What a marvelous experience this all is—what a teaching we are 
being given—what a chance to examine and study ourselves—even 


rs 
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experiment. We drink water and talk and pass water—a perfect cycle. 
But what about those poor others? 

The night flies past—unbroken sleep this time—but aching bodies in 
the morning. We didn’t shift enough. But the morning seems endless. 
Troubles no doubt. That doesn’t matter. Felix has talked to us—the 
world knows. You know. Suddenly we are called. I give the Hershey 
bar to the trusty. We are sent downstairs! The line-up! Glaring lights 
below, above, both sides—in front a scrim, and blackness beyond. I 
know there are many invisible faces out there—hard faces. Dick is 
trembling—we are all suddenly nervous again. Everything is cleverly 
designed to instill fear. Each report is read out—of course ours is wrong 
—a mis-statement. And the first question is: how many times have we 
been arrested before? It is indicated that our answers are not believed. 
What will the F.B.I. find against me in Washington? Nothing. Sure? 
Positive. All this, mind you—when we were cleared long ago by them— 
yet the impression to those looking out there in front—those invisible 
ones—is far different. And we look dirty and unkempt. How could we 
look otherwise? I wonder how many of them might be vigilantes — —. 

We are yanked away. Now it is upstairs—second story. Another 
room—quite a few of us—negroes too. Those poor negroes. Finger print- 
ing apparatus, cameras, etc. What now? Could one protest? And what 
would it amount to? We sit down. The three of us are questioned first 
by a man behind a desk—who tells the assemblage he is their friend and 
that he has little time and must be brief. He doesn’t like the way one 
negro sits—abuses him, spends a lot of time calling his wife (near him) 
a bitch. Begins with us again—reads out that mis-statement about us— 
looks up. I reply that the F.B.I. man cleared us. He hands the paper to 
an assistant, saying it will have to be checked. Then he continues with 
the others. The negroes bear the brunt of his hideous conception of 
justice and decency. He doesn’t seem to be the judge—only a sort of 
preliminary sifter. Again the same thing of not knowing who is what— 
or what rights a citizen has, and when. And the poor negroes. No won- 
der they are terrified. One old man leaned forward to hear a question 
(I couldn’t hear it myself, for a motorcycle just started up outside)— 
then said: Sir? And the white man became furious, slammed the paper 
to one side, abused the man and said he didn’t care what his case was, 
he was going to have him fingerprinted and photographed. Then we 
were called away—back to our cells. 

And about three hours later we were let out. 

I won't go into a lot of other things that aren’t very important—and ° 
now as I think back there are many others I’ve left out— —. But that is 
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the story. It’s a terrible story—not for me—but for the thousands of un- 
fortunates who are unable to see it as we did—who haven't the extraor- 
dinary advantages we had—friends, luck, oh many things. And it goes 
on day after day—in hundreds of cities all over this country. Perhaps 
the race question put us in a particularly tight spot—but what about 
the Okies in California? 

Perhaps it’s all a little dull as you read it now. It’s nothing new or 
unusual, and there is so much that would take forever to write. How 
I wished I could have been doing it hour by hour. Not that it’s vague 
now—but it’s not as close and hard and pressing in on me. Perhaps it 
should be—if it was to be of unflagging importance. I don’t know. 
Humans aren’t often made that way. But I wanted to get at least this 
to you—. 
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. in the state of South Dakota, a new state, this year 
celebrating its fiftieth birthday .. .” 


I came to the Great Plains and moved to Dakota Territory, which 
is a point a few miles west of the corner of Iowa and Minnesota. 
The Great Plains extended over the western boundary of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas, to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay. They are crossed by no 
mountain ranges but are one vast land covered with luxuriant 
grass. There are numerous streams, large tributaries of the Great 
Missouri which flows through Dakota. When I moved to Dakota 
on the Great Plains the buffalo had been pushed west of the 
Missouri by the inroads of the white man, hunters, trappers and 
traders. I surveyed the free lands east of the Big Muddy, along the 
James and the Sioux and the Yankton, up to Big Stone and down 
to Elk Point. I ran the long lines, the standard parallels, and 
guide meridians, using a solar compass. . . 


I RAN THE LONG LINES 


“Was it you who listed Section 25, Wayne Township, Lincoln 
County, in the plat book? I have passed my 85th birthday and there 
are many things I cannot remember. It is hard for an old man to 
remember. I recall people and land. In 1873, ’74 and ’45 we raised 
some wheat and a little sod corn. The crops didn’t amount to much, 
but we got along and each year seemed better than the last. The third 
year I had a fine ten acre patch of corn of my own. By the middle of 
July it was all tasseled out and prospects were good.”—Henry W. Smith. 


“I am deep in the dust and probably you cannot find me, but no 
matter. I have many fine things to remember. The nearing course of 
spring; the breaking soil, the furrow boiling and spilling softly in the 
plowpath, the birds noisy in the melonsmell of fresh earth. The new 
wheat greenswhorling smoothswhirling willowing in the wind. The 
grain heads leaning in summer fullness. Year’s end of air with the 
sharpness in it, the land clean and summer securely stored, safe. The 
grain over my spokes and I hold it on my shoulders, some shivers down, 
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spills, splatters goldenly . . . In a way I am a monument but few 
folks notice.’—Broken Wheel near Snake Creek. 


“We who live in this place are not permitted many words. I realize 
that I will not be considered a financial success. We always had plenty 
but when prices looked like they would go up we bought more land, 
about the time of the World War. We had fair luck until my sons 
Clarence and Henry were taken in the army and we had to give up the 
pure-bred hog business. There was good rain and prices were high 
and we ploughed up most of g00 acres. Land prices went up nearly 
85 per cent. What we had to buy was higher too but we thought we 
were on top of the world. It was about that time we bought this lot 
here in the Grand Meadow Lutheran Cemetery. Land prices went 
down in the twenties and we had to borrow. We never liked to borrow 
but that’s what we had to do. Taxes got behind and we had too much 
land in crops. The war certainly hit us hard. Henry never came back 
and now Julius won’t have the farm because the bank’s started fore- 
closure. I feel that I did my best and that I am surrounded by good 
friends. I am confident that among those who knew me I will not be 
rated as a total failure.”—Knute Bakken, Died March 25, 1929. 


THE STANDARD PARALLELS 


“Dear Norah: Well suppose I should have written before but your 
card sort of put me off as you said you were writing in a few days & 
I thot I would wait & answer both. There isn’t much to tell you from 
here. The Kotila’s came over for a while last night, I suppose you 
remember Helen. Sievert told us about Jacobson’s cow that died from 
the dust and had a ball of sticky mud in its stomach... I can't 
seem to do anything about the dust. Sometimes I think we will all 
die like that old cow. Write when you have time.”—Mrs. Ole H. Ing- 
waldsen, Frederick, S. D., August 12, 1934. 


«|. there is a considerable body of persons who barely struggle 
along on farms . . . who, if subjected to ordinary business standards, 
would be eliminated from the reckoning ... ‘They constitute a 
miserable support for themselves and a disturbing menace to the 
success of others. . . .”’—Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, 
National Industrial Conference Board and the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States. 


“Tar and gravel surface and not much rolling over me. Good cars 
and bad cars but mostly bad ones. Shiny good cars let out the big haw- 
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haw at the damn fools who ain’t got sense enough to get out of this 
burned-out state. Someday I’ll haul off and stop a shiny one. Ill say, 
Mister Cadillac-Wetsmack, did you ever see a dust storm? When he 
says no I'll trot out the ’33, ’34 model. In May the sky clear, burnt 
white at the edge and around the sun. The same sky for a week. Paler. 
Whiter. Through June into July. Hard sun in the sky and fire-like in 
fields. Then wind. There ain’t nothing hot like that wind. Dust in it 
and on it. Dust comes in little clouds from the sideroads, from pastures 
where the grass is gone, from windpits hollowed-out in the fields. Then 
more and there’s nothing but dust. You can’t tell where dust leaves 
off and wind starts. At first the sun like a shadow and its gone by 
noon. Leaves turn their white bellies up like killed snakes. Your red 
eyes got to close and you better put a handkerchief over your mouth so 
you won’t choke. Then I would say, mister don’t laugh about this any 
more because you made it. You made lots of money and a shiny car. 
You plowed up too much grass and drained too many swamps because 
you hollered more. When you holler more these people got to give 
more because they got to live and they want to have something before 
they die. Some day I'll haul off and stop a big shiny one.”’—U. S. 
Highway 12, Bowdle to Roscoe, 15 mi. 


“I lived here all of twenty-five years, yessir must be all of that. 
Folks here has been hard up most always. Ye don’t expect to get rich 
outa farmin onless you’re farmin the farmers. Like I say, we been hard 
up but not what you could call pore either. That’s the only word fer 
it now, pore. Jist pore, and me with a twelve room house and a danged 
dried-up lily pool that was the wife’s idea. I guess I used to think 
big jist natcherly. 

“Us farmers got to be gamblers. We jist have to gamble on dirt and 
rain and prices and I don’t know what all. Seems like we always lose 
too—like we all went ass over teakittle wild ploughin up everythin in 
sight during the big war. Seems like somebody’s fixin it so’s we can’t 
win. Oh tain’t all the city folks I know that. I was down in Chicago 
with a load of steers and saw folks living in places where we wouldn’t 
run the pigs. 

“Speakin a pigs. Feller pulls up in the yard the other day and wants 
to buy a couple pigs. I picks out the biggest ones I could find, the 
ones that eats the most, and he paid me and goes to the outhouse for 
a minute. While he was gone I sticks another pig in the trailer and he 
drove off and never knowed the difference. I like to split a gut about 


that one. I like to see the look on that feller’s face when he finds three 
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hawgs for a dollar. Don’t do no good to ship hawgs no more, you jist 
get freight bills back and them hawgs is eatin us out a house and home. 
Did you ever hear the likes of that?”—Joe Monson, Clear Lake Town- 
ship, Roberts County, October 3, 1934. 


THE GUIDE MERIDIANS 


“Loyal Sons of South Dakota we'll be there, 
Seventh day of next November, foul or fair, 
We will skin the Wall Street Gold Crew, 
And Mark Hanna’s boy McKinley too.” 

Populist campaign song, 1900. 


“I am certain that none of us wanted any trouble and we didn’t 
think there would be any either because most of us grew up with the 
Sheriff and we didn’t think he’d do anything like that to us. They 
were determined to have the sale though, even if we did have a couple 
of hundred Holiday members there and that little nervous coyote from 
the bank kept egging the Sheriff on when he hesitated. He didn’t seem 
to like to take a stand against us but I guess he figured that he had 
better. The coyote was there to bid for the bank so we couldn’t have 
a Sears Roebuck sale like we planned. We just had to stop it without 
any monkey business. They tried to start the sale but we edged in and 
the neighbors were peaceable enough until the deputies got nervous 
and let some tear gas go. A cartridge hit Paul Erickson on the head 
and it looked like he was hurt bad because he just went down and 
laid there. Well, the blood started things. Nobody said a word but 
those deputies might just as well have tried to stop a whirlwind. The 
crowd just poured over them and lifted them up awful easy, like chips. 
They took the guns away from them and put them in the car and it 
hit the highway like a bat out of hell. Those deputies were scared 
and there wasn’t any sale then or since. I feel pretty sorry for Sheriff 
Wilson but I don’t think he’ll be re-elected because we figure a sheriff 
ought to go around arresting criminals like some of those bankers.”— 
Oscar Dahme, Blooming Prairie Township, Grant County, October 
SOR ELT 

“Sure those fields are ripe. Nobody’s going to touch them though. 
Funny thing. Like the bible says we’ve had seven lean years and now 
we've got a year of grace. We was feeling good about that until thresh- 
ing time. We got letters from the Federal Land Bank telling us to 
stop and see their man. Don’t let the Federal fool you, it’s just like 
any other bank and just as interested in what they've got coming and 
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more. I drove by Andy’s place here the other day on my way to town 
for twine and I see it looks kind of empty. You can always tell when 
a house hasn’t any folks in it. I guess Andy thought he would be a 
damn fool to stay here and work the harvest for somebody else. 

“I got to get back to the rig. The bank’s out collecting for what we 
owe. I don’t know as it’ll leave seed for spring planting. We’re taking 
it up at the Farmers Union meeting tonight. That’s a good stand of 
grain but we’re not going to touch it. Maybe some of the lily fingers 
will try to collect by doing some work once. I’d like to see that but 
you can bet they wouldn’t even get through the shocking without 
passing out.”—Nils Arnbol, Norway Township, Roberts County, 
August 12, 1937. 


“This is the breakdown of an economic system which is funda- 
mentally unsound. We know that they who are in control will not 
relinquish their favored positions without a fight of the bitterest kind 
and knowing this, we realize that the fight has just begun.”—John Skage, 
President, South Dakota Farmers Union, October 10, 1939. 


USING A SOLAR COMPASS 


‘ 


‘... I ran the long lines, the standard parallels and guide 
meridians, using a solar compass. 

“I looked to the North and as far as the eye could reach I saw 
the river extending through a wide valley, then a gentle slope to a 
fertile upland of level prairie. . . . 

. . the state of South Dakota, a new state, this year celebrating.” 


“ 
° 


YOUNG POETS: 
J. CALDER JOSEPH: 


THE CHILDREN 


We were born 
with the long guns praising the skies, 
with the bombs lauding the afternoon. 
We opened our eyes 
to fathers sprawled out in the broken corn 
and mothers milkless too soon. 


Under the sigh of winging metal 

in the shaking dark room 

and the sharp whispering of the kettle, 

we were pledged to life and quickening doom. 


In the morning we rolled the hoops, these 
circular fantasies of stolen play; 

outside the nervous twitching of the trees 
was our only sound of day; 

the adding up of moving horses’ feet, 

the deep rumble of the wheels 

gave us the secret of the summer street. 


From the nailed shutter the penciled sun steals 
pointing out the slow going days. 

In these months we grew pale and broken 
with only a thin rose to raise, 

with never a wild dream spoken. 


The nights were 

the wailing siren cries. 

The far away engines’ purr 

and soon our death from hidden skies. 


YOUNG POETS: 


THE NON-COMBATANTS 
Now lean and naked hands 
smash the lights to sleep; 
over the broken lands 
the siren hounds leap. 


We, the Hunted ghostly steal 
through darkening field; 
like whipped animals heel 
in our broken yield. 


The humming eagles erase 
our sight of stars; 
hands touch on the beloved’s face 
the kiss of bright scars. 


Bayonet fences go by, 
a marching prison of death. 
We the Hunted lie 
here, armed only with life’s breath. 


AFTERMATH 
Who'll bear the scars 
inflicted by this night? 
Who’ll answer to the huntsmen of the stars 
for these brains without light? 
What generations shall bear 
the wounds of this deadly art? 
Whose shoulders will wear 
the burden of a poisoned heart? 
Who will see for these blind, 
and whose hand will be worthy 


of young seeds left behind? 
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HARVEY BREIT: 
from: THE CURVES 


Is any among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? let him sing 
psalms. Is any sick? let him call for the elders of the church. 

James 
For it is not possible that the son of these tears should perish. 


Augustine. 


Take me to it that kisses, to it that grows. 

‘Take me to the unvariegated day, to the dream. 

To the dream of quiet horses under the plows. 

To the retirement, to the supple laughter and the gleam. 


‘Take me far from single days, from hate 
And love: the personality’s competition. 
Take me far from the fate 

Of a life in the life of a nation. 


‘Take me to it that kisses, and to peace. 

Take me to the quiet growing of the deep ground. 
Of the deep ground holding the deep seas. 

To the Foot where sleep without dreams is found. 


(Bend back the wars like an agile bow. 
Unbend a head against the devil. 

And the dreams true, come true, now— 
Banished the bubble, banished the evil. 


On to the trunked and to the cut-down. 
We have started early in the long hour. 
New ways, new words and a crown: 

All lives are muskets of power!) 


Take me to it that kisses, to it that gives 
Repose, discovery and an endless singing. 
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Take me to it that touches, to it that lives 
And is an endless bringing. 


Take me to the arms that hold me close. 
We make the scroll taller. 

Take me to the choice that I chose. 

We raise the lamb higher. 

Amen. 


EZRA GOODMAN: 
THREE POEMS 
1 
IN TIME OF STRESS 


In time of stress and moral isolation 

Have we kept diaries and written long 

Poems of the heart’s sad desolation 

In sombre chambers when the lights were low. 


Sweet Isabel, the flower of sixteen summers, 
Has girlishly confided to her book 

Her secret love for some resistless gallant 
Oblivious to her broken-hearted look. 


And somewhere in the lull between grim battles 
The commandant has on the face of God 
Written the millioned music of death rattles 
In thick indelible ink that ran like blood. 


And what dark poet has in silent hours 
Written a song of Isabel and of 

A million men who slept among pale flowers 
And of the commandant and death and love. 


In time of stress and moral isolation 
Have we set down to paper secretly 
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Those symbols of a heart’s mad desolation 
That we could never bring ourselves to speak. 


II 
CRUEL 


Cruel is the sun upon the flat huddled leaves 
And cruel 


The hollow copper sky. 
The lorries rumble by. 


They rumble over the cracked concrete 

Where the sun lies in smouldering fragments, 

And the notched, four-ply tires of their wheels raise 
Little clouds of dry dust 

That choke the fissured crevices. 


The lorries rumble 


And under their green hoods are men who are going forth 
With the shining steel to the cruel countryside. 


By. 


Cruel is the bronzen sun 
And cruel the soft haze of the far-off hills 
That hides the blue booming of the guns. 


The lorries 


And cruel in the dimly silent room 

To see the long fingers of hot light that tremble 
Between the slats of the shutter 

While a sparrow brawls on the shingles. 


Rumble by. 


And cruel, too, these inky black words 
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Writhing on this parched square of paper, 
Punctuated by the big guns. 


The lorries. 
III 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


What is there to say? What is there to do? 
I came home yesterday, turned on the light, 
Looked into the mirror and saw—whom? 


I have walked this same road a thousand times. 
I know the warehouse near the empty lot 
And the old crossing where the trains go by. 


Here is the small park facing on the street— 
Three benches not entirely occupied— 
I will sit down on the accustomed spot. 


(The other day, I think, I heard or read 
That someone purchased a gas mask in a store, 
Piped gas into the nozzle and now is dead.) 


Now what if I should suddenly say Ha, 
Go up to this man who is reading yesterday’s paper 
And take the broken dream out of his eyes? 


Take it and wander down the avenue, 
Laughing like a loose gangling chain, 
Murdering the careful blossoms in my brain . . . 


(It is said, upon reliable authority, 
That a city was bombed at dawn, and a little girl 
Sat on a corner talking to a doll.) 


Somehow if I could only take all these 
And deftly roll them into a tiny ball, 
I would send it spinning into the crazy trees . . . 


HARRY ROSKOLENKO: 
YOU CHOOSE AND YOU DIE 


Leave it not to violins, the players are too eager: 

nor to shrill pipers, the singers blur the words. 

Leave it to pure sound when the meaning’s almost nothing; 
or bequeathed to blind poetry—when prose hangs the dead. 


These are eager passions the dual body knows: 
ears, full compliant; the body disporting. 

Free as a song, hummed in the quiet morning— 
when poetry is darkness; and prose is aglower. 


A straight line propels, curving to sweet passion; 
horizontal as reason, but vertical as vice. 

Like Debussy in mathematics, dancing sea fairies; 

and Brahms in the forest—between politician and poet. 


Pick at your will some sainted blue-print; 
to honor your nation, howl in your head! 
With either curve, a line, a song, a poem: 
when love is in prose, and hate is its metrics. 


Like metrical men, uniformed—on horses; 
aviation and bombs, source values of trenches. 
A song to be sung for the dead in the evening: 
This is a concert you play with your blood. 


KERKER QUINN: 
EGOISTS 


Slow as the wheel revolves, spokes cannot twist 
For long a watching eye, which works to find 
The hub and loathes it for an egoist. 
That counterfeit immotion swiftly brings 
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Death to the eye beholding there enshrined 
The concentrated torment of useful things. 


Were we convinced with Lawrence that “the wheel 
Is the first principle of evil,’ our sight’s 

Bane and hence our soul’s, we might rebel 

And prove how fast determined action smashes 
Factory walls, how fast a torch ignites. 

For what can do so little harm as ashes? 


But wheel and hub remain. Our wrath is spent 
In letting the imperious moon seduce 

Our gaze from patterns boughs and stars invent— 
A moon more useful than a million naves 

And yet impressing on us that its use 

Is not what eyes cling to or marrow craves. 


And wheel and hub forgotten,—Lawrence, too,— 
And useful thought along with useful thing. 
Resigned to compensation’s feeble brew, 

We raise our glasses to the moon in toast, 

Not conscious that for her, too, fastening 

Free eyes may be a secret swollen boast. 


NORMAN ALEXANDER: 
POEM 
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i think 

we have tapped the meaning out at last, 
think we have pricked it with an accident 
till the small drop of blood revolted us 
and we have learned. 

the slight wound stays reminding us 

and will not leave. 

and daily in our life 


YOUNG POETS 


we spy it in small numbers that pass our mind; 
the simple words of one syllable 

and short meanings without explanations. 

we have stood silent with no instruction 


and discovered it as though it were a crust of bread. 


MARY MESSER: 
WORDS ARE TOO LOUD 


Words are too loud 

For certain thoughts, delicate, softly 
illumined as a cloud. 

The dawn tries no speech— 

Light widens on the air, 

Earth freshens, and it is there: 

Its reach, 

The way it goes 

Marvelously on from paler rose tc 
paler rose 

Is beyond the slow pace of speech. 

And no tongue need say 

As all things from horizon to horizon 
grow precise,—declared, revealed. 

Clear to the last fine note of line and color— 

This is day! 


NICHOLAS MOORE: 
THE IMAGINATIVE 


Leave the peculiar eye its vision 
And the curious mind its image: 
For travellers in a strange country 
Are the strangers they seem, curious 
About customs, hopes, policies. 
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Know that the peculiar eye sees 

The shattering simplicity of truth: 

Know that the curious mind takes 

The simple and good for its image; 

Like the stranger who overrides conventions and policies. 


These are the ideas that make poems, 

The knowledge of simple, too easy facts, 

The ability to rearrange 

The ordinary so that it becomes clear: 

To see through the eventful but unimagined act. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY: 
BEFORE BABEL 


A Chorus from a Play 


What shall a man say if he does not say 

“Consider, consider.’’ Consider the ant, the queen 
Bee, the sparrows; and, more, consider the grey 
Stallion with the gilded tassel between 

Its eyes; tomb-bodied elephants, the stride 

Of ostriches, the hug of bears, the span 

Of eagles. Consider the lilies and the pride 

Of shaded Lebanon. And, afterwards, consider man. 


The fragile bone consider, and the blood 
Prowling the body, quick to escape; the flesh 
More a mirage than a star; the circling brood 

Of nerves, calling each other. Consider and wish 
To remember the muscles mastering the gesture 
Of a losing cause: the eyes, the lips, the ten 
Fingers withering: the heart less sure 


Of an answer to its knocking. And again consider man. 
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Remember the Andalusian daylight 

Over the arabesque, five birdwings stamped 

In gold. The unicorn. The gods that sit 

In stone. Remember the destroyed attempt: 

Ithacus in the sun, the mountaineers 

In snow. Remember through the leaves the cities 

Rising. The bell. The trembling ship which steers 

Into a question. Remember and consider the heart which pities. 


All this we have seen in a man’s hand, 

A man’s hand which waits like a swallow in 

September. We have explored the curious land 

Of old visions, where the light is thin, 

Where the forests of men’s hands are deeper 

‘Than we can penetrate: the hand to weapon, 

The hand to wondering chisel, the hand to paper, 

The hand coaxing salt from a sea, the shapely from misshapen. 


Man is half ghost already; but what he makes 

Cuts like a diamond on the misty glass. 

His body is called farewell; but as he shakes 

Time by the hand the pressure does not pass. 

No thought too deep, no element too sacred! 

Consider the dead airman and the growing hum 

Of engines. We have snapped open the ancient secret 

For ever and ever, fashioning Paradise from a dead man’s thumb. 


What shall we not consider? What shall we not 

Consider? The world is hooped with iron, the air 

Is keen with intimation. We have got 

Deed out of thought, thought out of deed, the bare 

Truth out of ceremonious legend. Yes, 

We shall have heaven on the hip and say 

This is what it is; shall say It is this 

We have made. It is the aspiration of man to which we pray. 
March 1939 
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W. B. BRYAN: 
STIEGLITZ 


STIEGLITz is the strong defender of inner reality. 

He seeks after it, is alert to reveal it. 

And then, to our utter astonishment, allows this inner reality 

to accomplish its own effect. No wordy exposition, no redundant 
description 

but instead—a fiery silence. 


Of course he is voluble and talkative. But his words are 

sharp to pierce insincerity. His phrases smite those who would 
injure what is precious. 

The talkers-about are battered by him into a bitter wordlessness. 


In a more kindly mood and yet equally penetrating, he seeks to 
smash the solid walls which so often imprison a human soul. 
Smash them that the inner reality may be realized. 

This is the experience which comes to many as a conversion, 

a spiritual awakening, the realization of the spiritual self. 


He gives just this to the world. 

Recognizing spiritual values in the artist, he tries to make it pos- 
sible for 

those values to be expressed by the individual. 

He pours out understanding and strong encouragement. 

The artist responds through his own medium of expression. 


Such is not enough. For it seems to be a fact that the people 
who constitute our world are strenuous in their diligent effort 
to prohibit and to punish and to exterminate. 

Why this incessant warfare against the true expression of inner 


reality? 
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Stieglitz does not seek an answer. 
He admits the fact and girds himself to do battle against the world. 
In religion, as in the other arts, some brave soul has dared to 
declare his faith. 
His daring leads him to his death. 
The people kill him. 
His reddening blood dampens their flaming rage. It spreads over 
as if to suffocate. 
Remorse opens their eyes to comprehend his meaning. In his 
blood they discover truth. 
Too late. 
But they will try to preserve what he has given. 
They build a creed to enshrine the truth. They construct an 
organization, persuade 
new joiners, accumulate possessions. Strong now to triumph, 
they conquer— 
until a brave soul dares to declare his faith. His daring leads him 
to his death. 
The people kill him. 
His reddening blood— 


Stieglitz seeks to uncover inner reality. 
He encourages its expression. He allows it to do its own work. 
He battles those 
who would crush it. 
Is not this the calling of priest and preacher? 
The ecclesiastic and the academician are as one. And the multi- 
tude is theirs. 
The voice of the artist and poet is the voice of the prophet, a 
voice crying in the 
wilderness. 
The artist, the poet, the prophet— 
he who speaks of the inner reality, 
he who speaks for God. 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ: 
TEN STORIES 


These ten stories are part of a series of over one hundred stories dic- 
tated by Alfred Stieglitz without any idea on his part that they were 
to be printed. A brief biographical note follows in order to give the 
historical background for these stories. As is pointed out in the first 
two stories, such figures as Bill Heywood, the syndicalist, and Emma 
Goldman, etc. were frequenters of the early 291 gallery, but the stories 
in no way attempt to cover the various episodes or personalities who 
have figured in Stieglitz’s life, nor his own development. The stories 
are printed as a sequence merely to show the spirit underlying Stieglitz’s 
acts and motivating work that Stieglitz has himself done and fostered. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ: Born: Hoboken, New Jersey, 1864. In 1883 
began to study photography in Germany. Is recognized as the father of 
modern pictorial photography. Beginning in 1887, won over 150 medals 
within a very few years, for his photographs in competitions held in 
all parts of the world, but nevertheless soon began actively to oppose 
the competitive system of prize giving. By 1890 he was recognized as 
the leader of the entire modern photographic movement in America. 
Wrote numerous articles for photographic and other magazines; also 
arranged many photographic exhibitions. As early as 1890, exhibition 
authorities all over the world (mainly art-exhibition authorities inter- 
ested in photography) called upon Stieglitz to select and send what- 
ever American photographic work he felt to be of significance, to all 
of the important international photographic exhibitions. 

Editor of The American Amateur Photographer (1892-1896); founder 
and editor of the official organ of the Camera Club of New York: 
Camera Notes (1897-1902); leader of the Photo-Secession movement 
beginning in 1902. It was for the exhibitions of the Photo-Secession 
“movement” that the original Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, was founded, which subsequently developed 
into the place known simply as 297. 

Edited and published Camera Work, a quarterly magazine (1902- 
1917). At 291 (1903 to 1917), and through the publication Camera 
Work introduced to America, and constantly fought for the recog- 
nition of pioneer work in photography, painting, sculpture, literature, 
printing. Continued to do this at The Intimate Gallery from 1925 to 
1929, and since then at An American Place (1929- ), 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. (The two periodicals “29r” and MSS published 
under his auspices, 1915-16 and 1922-23 respectively.) 
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Stieglitz first introduced to America such work as that of Rodin, 
Cezanne, Picasso, Matisse, Lautrec, Brancusi, Rousseau, Nadelman, 
Marius de Zayas, Picabia, among others. Held the first exhibitions of 
Negro sculpture, Children’s work, and the original Dadaism . . . as 
well as exhibitions (in most cases including their first, as well as their 
subsequent evolution), of such Americans as Alfred Maurer, Demuth, 
Dove, Lachaise, Marin, O’Keeffe, Hartley; published the first work of 
Gertrude Stein .. . and beginning in 1895 introduced the photog- 
raphy of such men and women as D. O. Hill, Julia Cameron, Eduard J. 
Steichen, Craig Annan, Gertrude Kasebier, Clarence H. White, Baron 
de Meyer, Robert Demachy, Alvin Coburn, Hans Watzek, Heinrich 
Kuhn, Hugo Henneberg, Paul Strand. Has also exhibited, more re- 
cently, work in photography of Ansel Adams and Eliot Porter. Has 
also published at An American Place: Letters of John Marin, 1931, and 
Dualities, by Dorothy Norman, 1932. 

Due to his efforts, and primarily because of the quality of his own 
work, succeeded in establishing photography as a recognized art form; 
to be respected on the same basis as other accepted art forms. His 
photographs were the first to be sought by museums in this country 
for their permanent collections, and because of the acceptance of his 
work the doors of museums are now open to photography . . . Stieg- 
litz’s photographs may be seen at An American Place, 509 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and at the Boston, Metropolitan and Cleve- 
land Museums. Has made a series of thousands of photographs stating 
his philosophy in pictorial terms; in the form of what he has called 
Equivalents: Songs of the Skies, of New York, of cities, of nature: of 
trees, of mountains, of grasses, of wood; of man-made objects: houses, 
barns, automobiles; of people, of human relationships. . . . 

America and Alfred Stieglitz, a volume about life and work of 
Stieglitz: Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1934. 


BILL HEYWOOD AT 291 


It was in the days when Bill Heywood was decidedly in the pub- 
lic eye, and many of the frequenters of 29r both young and old 
often asked me, “Has Bill Heywood ever been here?” 

I didn’t think he had but I did not know everyone who had 
been to 297. 291 was an open place—there was no need for intro- 
duction, people came, people went. Mostly I had no idea who they 
were, but occasionally someone introduced someone else or some- 
one introduced himself. 

One evening—it was in the winter time—someone, I don’t re- 
member who, came in with a tall man, well set-up, broad shoul- 
dered and said, “Stieglitz, this is Bill Heywood.” 
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Heywood did not look at the pictures, but he at once began to 
take me to task. 

“Mr. Stieglitz,” he said, “a man of your calibre shouldn’t waste 
his time in a dinky little place like this, surrounded by pictures, 
by artists, by pseudo workers of all classes. No, you do not belong 
here. You are too big a man. You ought to be out amongst the 
people, amongst the workers in real open spaces. You ought to be 
addressing them in such an atmosphere. I’ve heard you believe in 
true workers, that you are fighting the fight for true workers, that 
you are using the artist as an example of the true worker, but I 
don’t believe the artist will ever win the fight for what we’re after, 
so why don’t you leave this place and join the real fight?” 

And I said, ““Mr. Heywood, I don’t believe you understand. 
You don’t believe that my way is the way. You believe that your 
way is the only way. You are a poet. You believe you have fol- 
lowers, hundreds of thousands, maybe millions. I make no distinc- 
tion between classes and races and creeds. There is no hatred in me 
unless it be a hatred of pretense and hypocrisy and maybe a hatred 
of stupidity. Even my own. When the day arrives and what you 
are doing proves to be true and what I am attempting to do proves 
to be equally true we'll be standing shoulder to shoulder where- 
ever we meet.” 

He shook his head, this man who was physically nearly twice 
my size. He shook it and said two single words, “Too bad,” and 
with his friend he left 297. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


It was in 1917. I went to the Provincetown Players one night to 
see The Hairy Ape by Eugene O'Neill, and two one-act plays. The 
house wasn’t more than half filled. 

I was sitting on a bench about ten rows from the stage. To my 
right about six feet away sat Emma Goldman. No one was be- 
tween us. 

During the intermission after the first play Emma Goldman 


turned to me and said, “How are you, Stieglitz?” 
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‘“‘How can one be these days?”’ I replied. “How are your” 

“I suppose you’ve heard I’m to go to jail again and I don’t look 
forward to it. I’ve had my experience.” A rather weary woman was 
speaking. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve heard. Rafts of young followers of yours 
have come to see me and have sung your praises. ‘Isn’t she a won- 
derful woman! What courage! What a liberating force, Emma 
Goldman,’ they all exclaim.” 

I, about as weary as this fighter, said to her, “Isn’t it queer that 
of all these myriads of enthusiastic youngsters, not one appears 
who will say, ‘Emma Goldman, you have served your time in jail 
for us. Can’t one of us go to jail for you, serve your time?’ No,” 
I continued, “such a thought néver enters their heads. Isn’t it 
queer, the human being?” 

And the tired woman said, “I’ve never thought of it that way, 
but, Stieglitz, you are right. Still, as things are, I suppose I'll 
have to go to jail.” 

Whether Emma Goldman went to jail or not I don’t remember. 
Maybe she left the country, but whatever, it’s the young people, 
the young enthusiasts with their heroes or their heroines I ever 
have in mind. 


THE SIX TAILORS 


The Photo-Secession Gallery was in its first year—1go06. It was a 
Saturday afternoon. ‘The place was mobbed. Six small bearded 
men asked for Mr. Stieglitz. 

“I am Mr. Stieglitz,” said I, “what is it you wish?” 

In a queer English the spokesman said, ‘““We understand you 
are interested in the working-class. In justice.” 

“Well,” I said, “what is it I can do for you? What is it you 
want from me?” 

They said, ““We’d like you to be an arbiter for us.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “‘you feel you’re entitled to higher pay and 
shorter hours. You seem to be tailors.” 
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“Yes,” the spokesman said, “we are tailors and we want higher 
pay and we want shorter hours.” 

I said to the first one, ‘““What do you do in your shop?” 

He said, “I make button-holes and sew on buttons.” 

And I said, “Does your boss permit you to make the button- 
holes as well as you know how and sew on the buttons as well 
as you know how?” 

“The boss,” he said, “always tells us—“That’s good enough, don’t 
put so much time on such things. That will do’—so I don’t think 
I do the work as well as I could if I weren’t driven.” 

I asked the next one what he did and he said he was a cutter. 
“Does your boss give you the time to cut as well as you know how, 
or are you too driven and not able to cut the best that you know 
howe” 

“Yes, I’m driven and I can’t give the best that I know how.” 

I asked the third one what he did and he said he made trousers 
and I asked him was he permitted to give the best he knew how or 
was he too driven so that his work was really not his best. 

He too replied he could not give his best, he was driven. 

Then I said, “I do not have to ask you others but I can tell you 
this. You will find many men who will plead your case for higher 
pay and shorter hours. You do not need me, but if ever you should 
come to me and say, ‘We refuse to work for anybody who will not 
let us give our best’,—I’ll be your leader. My life will belong to 


be) 


you. 
They thanked me. Whether they understood or not I do not 


know. In all my years the story never changes. 


PERCY STICKNEY GRANT’S CHURCH AND 
AMERICA’S ENTRANCE INTO THE WORLD WAR 


It was a Sunday, April 8th, 1917, two days after we entered the 
War—a blustering wind was blowing. It was cold. ‘The sun was in 


and out—clouds racing through the sky. 
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Dr. Weichsel, who had been a frequenter. of 297 and a writer 
in Camera Work, had organized an artists’ guild. He had arranged 
with Stickney Grant, the Rector of the Church of the Ascension at 
10th Street and Fifth Avenue, that on various Sundays, begin- 
ning the end of March and running through April, if I remember 
correctly, there should be an open forum—discussions on modern 
art, its relationship to society. 

So pictures were hung on the walls, and that particular Sunday 
the topic for discussion was to be, “What has 297 done for Ameri- 
can Art?” 

Would I go to this meeting? America had just entered the war. 
There were modern paintings hanging in the church. 

My colleague, J. B. Kerfoot, who was associate editor of Camera 
Work and intimately identified with 297, and who was literary 
editor of Life when the old magazine Life was still a force, had 
been appointed as chairman of that meeting. 

He had ’phoned to me that Sunday morning, would I come? 
I didn’t know. I really didn’t. But when the Sunday noon meal 
was over I said to my wife, who had heard about the meeting, “I 
am going to the church, but under no condition will I be drawn 
into the discussion.” 

I was living at 83rd Street and Madison Avenue. I walked over 
to Fifth Avenue and downtown at a brisk pace, telling myself that 
I mustn’t speak. That if somehow some fiend within me were 
to tempt me to open my mouth, I would under no condition men- 
tion the war. 

I was bundled up in my black cape. It was cold. I was full of 
awareness of what America was in for. 

I was thinking of America more than ever. I had seen the in- 
evitability of our being drawn into the wild whirlpool of the 
World War. 

I had been thinking of America constantly in the days before 
the war. What was 297 but a thinking of America? I entered the 
church. It was packed. I saw the people’s backs. A girl was standing 
in the aisle and playing the violin—Bach. 
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Mr. Kerfoot saw me coming in. He put up his hand and bade 
the girl stop playing. No one but Mr. Kerfoot saw me. 

I took a seat in the next-to-last row. Mr. Kerfoot called the 
meeting to order. He introduced the subject, “What has 297 done 
for American Art?” He addressed the audience and in a beautiful 
address told how he came to be of 297. 

What he said was dignified and simple and as he closed he asked, 
“Has anyone anything to say?” 

For a few minutes there was silence. Nobody seemed prepared 
to say anything when suddenly a young man, hardly more than a 
boy, sitting immediately in front of me, jumped up and began a 
terrific tirade against 297, saying that it had done nothing more 
than introduce a few French artists and had done nothing what- 
soever for America and American artists. 

Naturally I was all aquiver. I knew there was nobody but my- 
self who was really prepared to answer that boy. I knew he was 
the voice of many who were blind and ignorant, totally stupid. 
“No, I must not speak,” and yet if I had to, I must not mention 
the war. 

As the boy sat down Mr. Kerfoot asked, “Is there anyone who 
has anything further to say?” 

Like a shot I jumped up. Mr. Kerfoot announced that Mr. 
Stieglitz had the floor, and then I began. All I saw were backs, 
hundreds of backs,—the church crowded. And Mr. Kerfoot was 
up there alone on the platform. I knew there were pictures on the 
walls, but I had not looked at any of them and did not want to 
see any. ‘Paintings’ were far removed from my mind. 

I began by saying it was a curious coincidence that I should be 
sitting directly behind the very man who opened the meeting with 
a challenge, with a denial of 297; that a couple of hours ago I did 
not know whether I should attend the meeting or not, and yet 
here I was. That I had walked from 83rd Street down Fifth Ave- 
nue in the blustering wind telling myself that I must not open my 
mouth if I went into the church; that I mustn’t mention the war, 


but somehow fate through this boy decreed that I must open my 
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mouth, and that I had no choice but to tell the people who packed 
the church that they had but one thought and one feeling—not 
pictures, not 297, but the war. 

Then I said, “Now having broken the vow to myself not to 
speak and not to mention the war, I’ll answer this young man.” 

And then I gave a picture of how 29z happened—what were its 
forerunners, how in reality it was not art as the term was generally 
understood that interested me and drove me on, but America, my 
own relationship to my own people, that for twenty-seven years, 
since my return from Europe, I was endeavoring to find a place 
in my own country, to find a job for which I was fitted amongst my 
own people. And then I related about my aloneness in the begin- 
ning and how through photography I found the Car Horses * as 
friends; how New York, its streets and its people, in and on the 
streets, the tearing down and building up; how all had fascinated 
me and how I attempted to express my feelings about life through 
photographing what I saw and felt—a vision of life, my vision— 
and how gradually the passion for photography led me into the 
examination of painting and all other modes of expression. 

As I saw the backs while speaking, I felt that the whole audi- 
ence was one with me. Beyond everyday life, beyond the war, be- 
yond themselves. While speaking, I happened to have my hand 
in my pocket. I drew out a nickel on the impulse of the moment— 
having in mind what was happening in this country,—the war, this 
damnable thing that money does to everyone. And then I said, 
“T have taken a nickel out of my pocket, and returned it.” 

I continued to speak as I had before, as if I had not interrupted 
the flow of what had gone before. As a matter of fact the real flow 
had not been interrupted. But as I continued speaking, and al- 
though I felt that the people were hardly aware of the mention 
of the nickel, yet as I continued to speak after the mention of it,— 
and even though the people seemed still beyond themselves, be- 

* This reference is to the early N. Y. Car Horses that Stieglitz photographed. See 
Issue I, T.A.Y.; Camera Work; etc. 
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yond the war,—somehow or other I also felt that the nickel, some- 
how, somewhat, no matter how slightly, persisted in their being. 

Even though I had carried these people into the spiritual world 
—I having felt that the whole church had become spirit while I 
was speaking, before I mentioned the nickel,—yet now for a mo- 
ment I felt that I had not carried them so far that the nickel could 
not exist at all. What I am trying to say is that the moment money 
appears, even the mere mention of money,—a nickel—what is it 
that it does to the spirit of people? And was not the war itself 
about the nickel after all? In other words, a war for possession, 
in one form or another? The nickel represents possession and 
possession is never spirit. One can quarrel until doomsday about 
this. People can kill each other arguing about this, but for myself 
I know this to be true. 

Then I related how I had edited and published magazines in 
the interest of clarification and understanding, always with photog- 
raphy as the basis. I told the boy that he did not know what he was 
talking about—that if he had come to 297 he would have found 
more Americans introduced than foreigners. That in my search, 
for search it was—I was trying to find what my country really stood 
for. 

And finally after nearly an hour of talking, I said, ‘For twenty- 
seven years I’ve had but one idea. Trying to understand my people, 
so myself.” That for twenty-seven years, day and night, I had been 
doing but one thing, and that one thing became clear to me as I 
stood there at that moment in that church on that day, and that 
when all was summed up it could be put into a few words. 

I had been trying to find out what the American people meant, 
felt, when they said, “Yes,” and what they meant, felt, when they 
said, “‘No;” and standing there in this most serious moment, which 
held within itself perhaps a complete change of everything as 
we knew it, I had to confess I did not know. I added that every- 
one who knew me, who had ever come into contact with me in all 
those years, did know what my “Yes” meant and also my “No.” 
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With this I pulled my cape around me and left the church. 
When I got home my wife said, “How was it?” 

I told her I had done everything I had decided not to do, and 
that I finally was forced to speak and that I spoke for an hour—that 
one could hear a pin drop during all that time—there was not 
even a single cough. I saw no face but Kerfoot’s, only backs. ‘The 
church was packed with people. I had no idea whether my rantings 
meant anything to anyone or not. 

About three-quarters of an hour later Kerfoot arrived. He said, 
“Stieglitz, Weichsel was furious. He felt you had spoiled his meet- 
ing. Nobody had anything to say after you had left. You should 
have seen the faces of the people. You were grand.” 

I felt sick at heart and said, “Could anybody understand what 
I was driving at, what I really tried to say?” 

He said, ‘““No.one who was in that church will ever forget that 
hour,” and as I relate this story it all seems as far away as if it 
never had happened. I still feel that cold wind and I still see the 
mad chasing clouds and the dark backs of a thousand or more 
people in the church. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PAINTING 
The Hand and the Machine—Berlin, 1884 


In 1884, while working in the laboratory of the Polytechnic in 
Charlottenburg, Professor Vogel asked me whether I would not let 
him take a batch of my prints and show them to some Berlin artists 
that evening. 

Naturally, I said, “Of course,’ but wondered why he should 
want to do so. The next day he gave them back to me and said in 
his emphatic manner, “You know your photographs created quite 
a sensation last night. The artists were quite crazy about them. 
They could not believe that these pictures were photographs.” And 
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then he asked, “Don’t you think you'd like to meet some of these 
artists? ‘They asked what sort of a person you were.” 

I wondered all the while what it was all about. So one evening 
I met some of these artists. I was rather reticent. They were all 
men considerably over forty and I was twenty. 

They all were men of reputation, men whose work did not par- 
ticularly attract me, but that was of no consequence. 

One finally remarked, “What a pity it is that your photographs 
are not paintings.” 

That remark rather startled me. What did he mean? I asked 
him what he meant. 

He said, “Why, young man, if those photographs of yours had 
been made by hand they would be art, but not having been made 
by hand, wonderful as they are, they are not.” Then he also added 
that he wished he had painted what I had photographed. 

I looked at him in great surprise. I really didn’t understand the 
meaning of it all. 

“TI never felt like photographing anything I ever saw painted,” I 
said. 

They all laughed, for all seemed to be interested in what was 
happening. 

Suddenly I said, ‘““You mean to say that a pair of shoes made by 
hand is necessarily superior to a pair of shoes made by machinery?” 

What prompted me to say that at that time, I am not quite 
aware of. It just popped out. 

The painter said, ‘““No shoes made by machinery can ever be 
as good as shoes made by hand.” 

Now the shoes I bought in Berlin were hand-made, made to 
order. The shoes I had bought in America, or my mother bought 
for me, were made by machine. 

Then I added, ‘“‘But supposing a pair of shoes made by machine 
were to cost less money than a pair of shoes made by hand, and the 
pair of shoes made by machine were serviceable and could be had 
for the amount of money in my pocket and the hand-made shoes 
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were more expensive, what would happen? Would I wait until I 
had enough money to buy a hand-made shoe if I really needed a 
pair of shoes?” 

He looked at me and seemed not to understand. 

Then I added, “If in time the machine-made shoe would sup- 
plant the hand-made shoe because of lesser cost, what then?” 

He said, ‘““That could never be. A hand-made shoe would always 
be superior to a machine-made shoe, so a machine-made shoe 
could never supplant a hand-made shoe.” 

Then I said, “But supposing the shoemakers were forced to com- 
pete with the machine-made shoes, what then?” 

He said, “There will always be apprentices who will love to 
make shoes. Their kind will never die out, no matter how many 
machine-made shoes may come into the world.” 

I was really thinking of my photography and also of the painters 
who were gathered about me. Would what they were doing and 
what they called art continue to live if what they felt about my 
photographs were true? Some were willing to give me paintings 
for a photograph. I didn’t want their paintings. I gave them prints 
gladly. 

I said, “You keep your art. You need not give it to me in ex- 
change for the prints I have made. I’ll gladly give you what I 
make.” 

I was only too happy to feel that the photographs were wanted 
and that they meant something to the artists. I did not realize at 
the time that all men who painted pictures were not artists. 

Finally I said, “I have a feeling that there will be fewer and 
fewer hand-made shoes.” Why, I didn’t exactly know, and as I 
look back at that evening I realize that both I and the artist were 
saying something true, but somehow that I “saw” more clearly 
the future than he did—something fundamental which was in the 
machine—and that the machine had come to stay. My camera 
and lens in a way could be looked upon as a machine, but with- 
out the machine and myself being one, that which these artists so 
admired would not exist. 
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As I got up to go several artists told me I was a genius and that 
night when I put my head on my pillow I heard those words and 
all the other things that they had said. I knew that for the most 
part they did not know what they were talking about. Yet I was 
not clear why I felt that way. 

One thing I did know, that I was not a genius—genius to me 
was Shakespeare and Beethoven and Wagner and Cervantes and 
such men. I was positive I did not belong in that class. I fell 
asleep. 


MUSEUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


General Cesnola and the Metropolitan 


The founder of the Metropolitan Museum was General di 
Cesnola. The museum had a small beginning, not in a building 
in Central Park—but in a small house, mid-town. 

After the Museum was built in Central Park and had become 
an important institution, one fine day General Cesnola’s secretary 
appeared at the Camera Club. It was in the very early nineteen 
hundreds. 

“Mr. Stieglitz?” 

It was at the time when I was the moving spirit of the Camera 
Club, the moving spirit of American photography, that is, when 
battles for its recognition in a modern sense were raging fiercest. 

Those were days that produced real forces, when the museums of 
Europe called on me to send them what I felt was most representa- 
tive of American work, when the Photo-Secession was interna- 
tionally the leader, when whatever terms I demanded from the 
museums, whether in Europe or at home, were accepted. 

The terms were invariably that the group sent should be hung 
as a unit, separated from all other exhibits and that the group be 
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catalogued as a unit. That the institutions assume all risks, in- 
sure all pictures against damage, and the insurance was, when 
all is considered, pretty steep. Some photographs were insured for 
as much as five hundred dollars each. 

The museums accepted all conditions without a murmur. What 
was sent proved always to be the focus of the exhibition. 

Cesnola’s secretary—I’d never met Cesnola personally—said, 
“Mr. Stieglitz, the general has just received a cable from Turin 
from Duke Abruzzi—who is at the head of the international art and 
decoration exhibition which is shortly to open in Turin. The 
exhibition is to have a section devoted to International Photog- 
raphy.” The Duke was a passionate photographer himself. He 
cabled that his friend Cesnola, who was born in Turin, must, by 
hook or crook, send at once a collection of Photo-Secession Photo- 
graphs. 

I told the secretary I’d see Cesnola, that Cesnola should desig- 
nate an hour. 

A few hours later I was at the museum in the office of Cesnola 
—a military looking man, flowing white mustache, white hair, very 
erect. 

Cesnola said, “You know, Mr. Stieglitz, I know nothing about 
photography and I am told that I must come to you to get what 
the Duke wants for Turin.” 

I told the General what my fight for photography had been, 
still was, and that I would let him have the collection needed 
for Turin if he, Cesnola, guaranteed that when it came back it 
would be accepted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in toto 
and hung there. 

Cesnola gasped. He said, “Why, Mr. Stieglitz, you won’t in- 
sist that a photograph can possibly be a work of art?” 

I asked why his friend, the Duke, was so eager to have our work 
in an international exhibition devoted to the arts and crafts. 

Furthermore I told Cesnola that much that was in the museum 
even though painted was not necessarily art and that there were 
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certain photographs that I felt were art and could be hung next 
to any picture in the museum. 

He said, “You are a fanatic.” 

“I am,” was my reply, “but time will show that my fanaticism 
is not completely ill founded.” 

Cesnola, thinking for a moment, said, ‘‘No, I cannot accept your 
proposition.” 

“I respect your feelings but I also respect photography quite 
as much, so cable to your friend he cannot have the pictures.” 

Cesnola got up from his chair and said, “Is that final?” 

“Yes, I have no choice.” 

“T’ve been told that you were a madman and now I see it for 
myself. I’ll accept your terms. When can the collection be here?” 

“To-morrow,” I said. 

And so the pictures went to Turin—the Steichens, Kasebiers, 
Whites, Eugenes, Keileys, Stieglitzes, Coburns and a few others. 

One day about six weeks later the museum called up and I 
was informed that the American‘collection had received the King’s 
Prize and five of us were each to receive a gold medal. The collec- 
tion had created a sensation. 

Cesnola was made an honorary citizen of Turin— (of course he 
had sent other things besides the photographs). 

I didn’t think of the medals or of the King’s prize but of the 
victory for photography, for photographs were to be hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on an equal basis with the other 
art expressions. 

My life work seemed done, but before the collection had come 
back Cesnola had died. There was no written agreement and even 
if there had been a written agreement I wouldn’t have insisted 
on carrying out the letter. 

What had happened, happened between Cesnola, director of 
the museum, and myself. The new director could not have under- 
stood and so the spirit would have been lost, and it is ever the 
spirit that interests me. 
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II 
Steichen’s Morgan and the Metropolitan 


Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Jr.) had been visiting Mor- 
gan when he asked her, “Did you ever see Baca-Flor’s (South 
American) portrait of me?” 

Agnes Meyer, who was at the time an ardent 29rer, said, “I don’t 
have to see that portrait. There’s only one portrait of you that 
exists.” 

“Which is that, may I ask?” 

“Steichen’s photograph.” 

Morgan asked, “Who is Steichen?” He turned to Miss Greene, 
the librarian of the Morgan Library, and asked, “Do you know 
anything about that?” 

She and Agnes Meyer and Morgan went to the office of Miss 
Greene and there, over the desk, hung the Steichen Morgan. 

“Where did that come from?” asked Morgan. 

“It has been loaned to me.” 

“Loaned to you? Buy it.” 

Both Belle Greene and Agnes Meyer laughed and said, “Mr. 
Morgan, I’m afraid that all your money cannot buy that portrait.” 

“T cannot buy my own portrait?” He didn’t seem to understand. 

Agnes Meyer proudly said, ‘“‘No, this time I’m afraid you can’t.” 


I told Steichen the story. He was delighted. 

The Morgan print belonged to me. Steichen had sent it to me 
from Paris in 1910 for the Albright exhibition in Buffalo, prob- 
ably the finest photographic exhibition ever held in the world. It 
was arranged and hung by the Photo-Secession—29r. 

Paul Haviland, Clarence White, Max Weber and I spent nearly 
a week re-covering the walls of that beautiful gallery and hang- 
ing the pictures. . 

Steichen insisted that I keep the print. It is one of the very 
few gifts I have accepted from artists. 
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A year or more later, one Sunday at the mid-day meal in my 
home,—Steichen and his wife at the table,—Steichen suddenly said, 
“Say, Stieglitz, young Pierpont Morgan offers five thousand dollars 
for the print of his father. Will you accept?” 

I said, “The picture is not for sale at any figure, but if Morgan 
will see to it that the print will be hung for a year next to the Baca- 
Flor painting in the Metropolitan Museum I'll present the print 
to him. Those are my conditions.” 

I never heard anything further about the matter. 


ag! 


The Boston Museum (1922-23) and the Metropolitan Museum 
(1926) 


The doors of the Metropolitan Museum of Art were closed to 
photography. Billy Ivins, curator of prints of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, often asked me why I wouldn’t give some photo- 
graphs to the museum, primarily prints of my own. 

Invariably I told him that as the museum bought paintings and 
sculpture and etchings and other things, I didn’t see why, if photo- 
graphs were deserving they should not be bought with museum 
funds. 

At this he balked, and nothing ever happened. Finally one 
day De Forest, who was president of the museum, and Billy Ivins, 
appeared in the Intimate Galley. They had become aware that 
the Boston Museum, that most conservative and possibly best 
museum in the country, had opened its doors to photography, that 
is to a collection of my photographs. It was through Coomara- 
swamy’s interest in photography and his insistence, backed up by 
Lodge, both curators of Oriental Art in the Boston Museum, that 
the ultra-conservative trustees of that institution finally opened 
its doors. It was a case once more of a museum “not having any 
money,”—but here was a chance through their initiative to see my 
photographs hung on an equal basis with the black and white 
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work of Goya and Diirer and others, and to see whether or not 
such photographs in that company would keep their identity. 

In time the photographs were hung in the museum, flanked 
on one side by Goyas and on the other side by Diirers. I didn’t 
see the exhibition but I received letters telling me about it, and 
saying, “You ought to see how your photographs stand up and 
sing.” 

Now it is not myself that I’m interested in but it is photography 
and its significance, its maltreatment, the stupidity with which it 
is looked at, even unto this day, that interests me. 


De Forest and Ivins had come to tell me that the Metropolitan 
would open its doors to photography if I were ready to present it 
with a collection of my own work, similar to the prints I had given 
to the Boston Museum. 

Again I heard “there was no money.” I should have a heart. 
Framing the prints sent to Boston cost me three hundred dollars. 
Of course, Boston did not insist on frames, but I did. I wanted to 
protect my prints, presented in my own way and no other. 

So, were I to give a collection to the Metropolitan it would mean 
another outlay of three hundred dollars for frames and it should 
be remembered that as I had but very little money, and but little 
time for my own photography I hadn’t many prints to give away. 

I told De Forest and Ivins I’d consider the matter and would 
let them hear from me. 

I was very ill that summer. Suddenly the thought struck me that 
the prints should be given to the Metropolitan. In this way the 
Metropolitan would open its doors to photography. ‘That was after 
all my chief aim. I was told by De Forest and Ivins that in no other 
way could they plead the case of photography before the trustees 
to start a photographic section in the Print Department. 

I gave the prints in the names of people who at various times 
had given or sent me monies to be used for the work I was doing 
at 29r and the Intimate Gallery. The monies received by me I 
gave to painters, sculptors, literary people, a dancer and other 
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workers in the arts. I also gave the donoys a full equivalent of my 
own prints. 

I eventually wrote to Billy Ivins that I was ready to act, that 
these individuals should be recognized publicly for their generosity. 
As for myself—it was not because the museum wanted my prints 
but because the Metropolitan was ready to open its door to photog- 
raphy. 

Duly I was informed that it had happened,—that the trustees 
would accept the collection and install it in the museum. I have 
never gone there to see my prints. 

The collection in Boston I saw in 1931. It had been kept in its 
original immaculate condition. It was a wonderful day, that day in 
Boston. All of nature, above all the sky, seemed to be singing. 

The prints seemed part of that singing. 


CAMERA WORK AND THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


When I decided to publish Camera Work (it was in 1901) I had 
an elaborate and specific circular printed which I sent to people 
who I thought might be interested, and more particularly to the 
libraries of the country. 

To the more important libraries I sent a personal letter to the 
librarian calling his attention to the fact that Camera Work would 
be limited to a thousand copies and that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the library to subscribe. 

Camera Work was not to be a business from any point of view. 
There were to be no overhead charges and the monies spent would 
go into printing, paper, postage (this, by the way, meant registering 
every copy to be sent out) and to pay for articles contributed. 

When Camera Work finally appeared in December, 1901 (dated 
January, 1902—it was a quarterly) it actually created a sensation 
wherever seen. Before any number had appeared there were 627 
subscribers. Subscriptions originally were four dollars a year for 
four numbers. I was not guided primarily by the cost of the publi- 
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cation but had a very definite feeling and knowledge of what I 
wanted to do. 

After number one had been completed I realized that I would 
have to charge four dollars apiece for the unsubscribed copies. 
This I had to do in order to make up the deficit which confronted 
me, when all was said and done. 

About six weeks after the publication of the first number I re- 
ceived an order from the librarian of the New York Public Library 
to send Camera Work Number One, with bill, to the library. I 
had previously received a letter from the library telling me that it 
could not afford to pay four dollars a year for a quarterly magazine; 
that it had to pay only one dollar a year for Munsey’s and Mc- 
Clure’s, which were monthlies. 

I thought I would teach the librarian or the library a lesson so 
I wrote that I had advised the library to subscribe to Camera Work 
at four dollars a year for four copies, with the reason why. (It must 
be remembered that I had already an international reputation in 
the photographic world at the time.) 

I now wrote him that Camera Work Number One would cost 
fifteen dollars cash with order, at the same time advising him to 
subscribe to Camera Work for a year beginning with Number 
Two at a price of six dollars, as I found myself forced to raise the 
price of subscription from four dollars to six dollars after having 
printed Number One. 

A messenger arrived the next day with a cheque for fifteen dol- 
lars and an order to hand this messenger a copy of Number One. 
No subscription was received from the library nor was my letter 
answered. 

I might add that the librarian in writing to ask me for Camera 
Work Number One had said that the demand of the public had 
been so great that he had no choice but to send an order. 

After Number ‘Two came out—it was the first Steichen number— 
the Public Library again after some weeks wrote to me asking me 
to send a copy of Number Two with bill. Once more I wrote to the 
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librarian that I did not understand why the library did not sub- 
scribe to Camera Work at the subscription price instead of paying 
a premium for single copies after publication, and told him that 
Number Two would cost him fifteen dollars for one copy, the 
same price as he had paid for Number One. 

The next day a messenger arrived with a cheque for fifteen 
dollars and the order to give the messenger a copy of the new 
issue. Once more I wrote to the library suggesting subscribing to 
Camera Work for a year and again I received a letter saying that 
the library could not afford to pay six dollars a year for a quarterly 
when they were getting McClure’s and Munsey’s monthlies for one 
dollar a year. 

When Number Three appeared and again an order came from 
the library for a single copy I refused to let them have one. As a 
public citizen of New York I resented the idea of such waste and I 
was not going to be party to it. 

Innumerable times orders for single copies would come in and 
invariably I turned them down, always writing to whoever might 
be in charge of the library that I would only accept subscriptions 
for the year. None was forthcoming. 

In the meantime innumerable people came to me, usually with- 
out money—artists, photographers, students of all types—complain- 
ing that they couldn’t find Camera Work at the New York Public 
Library. 

I told them the circumstances and asked them why they didn’t 
act. They all looked as if I asked them to go to the end of the 
world to get something there that didn’t exist. 

Finally after about six or seven years of Camera Work I wrote 
to the librarian and told him that if I had a promise from him that 
Camera Work would be taken care of and put in the art depart- 
ment I would give the library a complete set. 

I received a gracious letter telling me that Camera Work would 
be taken care of as they had learned to know its value—at the 
time, the copies donated were worth about three hundred dollars 
in the open market—and that the magazine would be put in the 
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art department. So Camera Work found its way finally into the 
New York Public Library. | 

About a year later a young man came to me—a stranger, and, 
quite horrified, said to me, “You know, Mr. Stieglitz, I had the 
devil’s own time finding Camera Work in the Public Library. 
Naturally I went into the art department. They never had heard 
of the magazine there. Finally somebody told me to try the photo- 
graphic section. Yes, it was there. But when I opened the num- 
ber I was horrified to find that half the insets had been stolen 
and that on those still remaining—on those beautiful gravures, 
unique in the world, the authorities of the library had rubber 
stamped each gravure on the face of the picture.” 

What was I to do, or to say? I can’t say I was horrified for I 
had learned to know my own people. I wrote to the library, called 
their attention to their guarantee, and never received a reply. It 
all seemed hopeless. 

One day Mr. Weitenkamp, curator of prints at the New York 
Public Library, appeared at 29z—a fine man—and jokingly said 
to me, “Say, Stieglitz, why in the world will you always be raising 
hell? You make a fuss about Camera Work as if it were a priceless 
treasure.” 

I laughed and said, “Say, Weitenkamp, don’t you hand around 
some of the Whistler lithographs on a silver platter when you 
show them to the people, and don’t you know that some of those 
lithographs appeared in magazines that were sold for two pence or 
something like that and that most of the lithographs finally found 
their way down the sewer? So maybe some day some of the photo- 
gravures in Camera Work, many of which are originals, may be 
handed around on silver platters too. Who knows?” 

I then related to him what his own library had done and that his 
library originally informed me that it couldn’t pay four dollars 
for a quarterly when it could buy McClure’s and Munsey’s—which 
were published twelve times a year—for one dollar. 

He shrugged his shoulders and said, “Man, you’re much too 
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serious.” I guess I was. I suppose a woman is much too “serious” 
about her own children. 

Now as far as the New York Public Library is concerned, when 
I stopped publishing Camera Work, owing to our going into the 
war and my being unable to have certain work done in Germany 
or in Glasgow—I being finally driven into doing that owing to the 
impossibility of getting the kind of work I wanted done in this 
country—I donated a complete set of Camera Work, fifty issues, to 
the library, once more with the understanding that it be guarded 
and put into the art department. For that is where it belongs. And 
that it be carefully guarded because a truly complete set had be- 
come a great rarity and contained much American history to be 
found nowhere else, and that as time went on this history would 
become of greater and greater significance. I suggested from the 
beginning that Camera Work be put in the art department, as I 
felt that it would not harm photographers to come into touch 
with books on art, nor artists to come into touch with Camera 
Work. 

What has happened with that set I do not know. I’ve never gone 
to the library to inquire. I do know that the library of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art subscribed to Camera Work and that it 
has treasured it and taken care of it and that Mr. Clifford, the 
librarian, subscribed for copies for himself. I have never gone to 
the library there either, but I have heard about the wonderful 
care given Camera Work,—nor have I met Mr. Clifford personally. 
I mention this last fact only because I am not interested in the per- 
sonal when it comes to my work. 


¥ 


THE ORGAN-GRINDER 


We were at Lake George. It was the summer of 1916.—My 
mother was sitting on the porch knitting as she often did. I was sit- 
ting with her looking at the trees which surrounded us—at the 
lake right before us.—Occasionally my mother said something. 
—Asked me a question. I did not answer.—“‘You will always be 
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mysterious,” she said. I laughed and said, “Why, Ma, I’m not at 
all mysterious.”—Suddenly she said, ‘Do you remember the organ- 
grinder?” “Of course I remember the organ-grinder,” I answered. 
My mother asked, “(Do you remember the evening when both your 
father and I asked you to eat your hot soup before going out to 
him into the bitter cold night? Do you remember how you, ignor- 
ing us as if we had said nothing, went into the kitchen and then 
out to him? Do you remember that?” “Yes,” I said. “You seem not 
to have changed any.—I ask you a simple question, to do a simple 
thing and you act as if I didn’t exist.” I laughed and was silent. 

We were six children, my mother and father (and my aunt, my 
mother’s sister who lived with us from the time my mother carried 
me until she died in 1899.)—We ate in the basement of our brown- 
stone house in 6oth Street near Céntral Park. That was our dining 
room. Fashion had not as yet decreed the first floor back as such.— 
My father was never guided by fashion or by what others did.— 
The house was four stories,—there was steam heat.—From the time 
we were very young the children ate at the table with the elders. In 
1875—I remember it as if it were yesterday—one Saturday evening 
as the family—children, father and mother and aunt, sat down to 
supper an organ-grinder began playing the Miserere from I] Tro- 
vatore, the Marseillaise, etc. I got up and went out and gave him 
ten cents of my own. I had a dollar a week from my father, for 
carfare, etc. The organ-grinder was an Italian with a gray beard, 
and there was a monkey and a tin cup.—The man wanted the 
monkey to thank me—but I shrank back—I didn’t like to be touched. 
The following Saturday, as we sat down as usual punctually at 
seven, the organ-grinder once more began the Trovatore. I went 
into the kitchen and asked the cook for a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee. And when they were ready I went out into the coldish night 
and gave the organ-grinder the sandwich, coffee, and dime. He 
again wanted the monkey to thank me but I made the Italian (he 
spoke no English and I no Italian) somehow understand thanks 
were not necessary. And so every succeeding Saturday night, except 
in the summer months when we were in the country for ten weeks, 
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the organ-grinder appeared punctually as we sat down. I went 
regularly to the kitchen to get the sandwich and coffee which were 
ready and then went out to give the organ-grinder these, with the 
ten cents. ‘The years rolled by.—It was a bitter cold Saturday night 
in January of 1881 when, as the organ-grinder began the Trova- 
tore, out of tune as since the beginning, I got up to go to the 
kitchen. My mother and father simultaneously said: “Alfred, you 
look pale. It’s a bitter cold night. Don’t you think you’d better eat 
your hot soup before going out?” I went to the kitchen. The soup 
could wait. The organ-grinder received his hot coffee, sandwich, 
and dime. He was covered with snow. The monkey had a coat on 
which also was covered with snow, as was the organ.—I returned 
to the table and ate my soup.—My parents said nothing.—Some 
weeks later my father decided to take the family to Europe for a 
five years’ stay. He was retiring from business at forty-nine. He 
wasn’t a rich man but well-to-do for the times. He wished to give 
his children a European education and he wanted to travel and 
paint. He was a merchant, but had a gift for painting—a love for 
art and living. We had an open house—painters and musicians and 
literary folks, as well as some business people frequented our house. 
As soon as I heard of my father’s decision, the organ-grinder came 
into my mind. And on Saturday evening of that week, I informed 
the organ-grinder that in about ten weeks the family would be 
moving out of the house and that we’d be gone for years. I felt 
he should know.—And when the last Saturday came around we 
said good-by to each other. It was all as natural to us as the hap- 
pening of one day succeeding the other.—That was in 1881. And 
now, thirty-five years later, sitting on the porch in Lake George 
with my mother, she asked me did I remember the organ-grinder. 
He had not been mentioned in thirty-five years. Not during the 
six years that I regularly went out to him Saturday nights leaving 
the dinner-table did any of the children or my parents or aunt or 
any one else ever make any kind of remark about the happening. 
So when my mother thirty-five years later asked me did I remem- 
ber the organ-grinder, I was a bit startled. She wanted to know why 
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I hadn’t listened to her and my father that cold night when they 
asked me to eat hot soup before going out. I merely laughed and 
said, “‘Ma, do you know who the organ-grinder was?”’ She looked up 
and said, ‘““Why of course, he was an Italian with a gray beard 
and he had a monkey.” I asked was she sure. She said, “Alfred, there 
you are with your mystery again.” She said she was glad my brother, 
the doctor was coming from New York that night. He came week- 
ends to see his family. We children and our families all, most times, 
summered with my father and mother.—She was glad the doctor 
was coming because she wanted me examined, she said, feeling I 
might be a bit crazy. Of course I laughed again.—I said, “Ma, do 
you want to know who the organ-grinder was?’”’ She impatiently 
replied, “There you go again._Why the organ-grinder was an 
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Italian with a gray beard and a monkey.” “Are you sure,” I re- 
peated. ‘Ma, do you want to know a secret?” I asked. “Well, I will 
tell you. I was the organ-grinder.”’—She said, “Now I know you are 
crazy, and I’m so glad Lee is coming. You are my firstborn and I 
think I should know you. Yes, you are crazy.”—“‘No,” I said, “Ma, 
I’m not crazy. I really was the organ-grinder. . . . I never gave 
to him nor have I ever given to anyone else but myself.”—For a 
moment she was stunned. She looked up. After a few moments she 
said, “Did you know that from the beginning, even when you were 
eleven?” “Why, of course,” I replied. She looked again at me and 
continued knitting. Both of us remained silent. 


WHO AM I? 


My wife, my daughter—fifteen at the time—Mr. Walkowitz, the 
artist, and I were sitting at the supper table. 

Kitty, my daughter, sitting opposite to me suddenly said, 
“Father, you’ve gotten me into trouble again.” 

I asked her how. 

She was a pupil at the Veltin School of which Mrs. Veltin and 
Mrs. Sprague-Smith were the principals. It was what might be 
called one of the fashionable girls’ schools. 
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I’m not addicted to fashion of any kind. 

So I had been the cause of trouble that day for my daughter. 
What was it? 

She told me that her teacher had asked the various girls what 
was the vocation of their particular fathers. 

At the beginning of the questioning it seemed that Mrs. Veltin 
and Mrs. Sprague-Smith entered the room. I don’t remember how 
many pupils there were in the class—not so very many. 

One girl said that her father was a lawyer, another a minister. 
Still another was a businessman, another a professor of science, 
and so forth. 

Kitty seems to have been the last one to be asked. She replied 
when asked, “I really don’t know what his vocation is.” 

Mrs. Sprague-Smith laughingly said, ‘““Why, he’s the greatest 
photographer in the world.” 

Kitty said that that was impossible, she knew that her father 
photographed, but he always spoke of Steichen as the great 
photographer. He never spoke of himself and she had never heard 
anyone else speak of him as a photographer. 

Then Mrs. Veltin volunteered, saying, ““Well, then he’s a great 
artist.” 

Kitty said, “Oh, no, it’s only last Sunday that I heard him say 
that if anybody called him an artist he'd kill them on the spot.” 

So Kitty, looking at me, said, “Father, what are you anyway?” 

“What am I? Well, Kitty, this is about the finest thing that 
could have happened to me. You see, I’m a little over fifty and if 
anyone ever asks you again what your father is tell them this 
story, and say that I told you that I’d spent all my life trying to 
find out who and what I am.” 

Kitty looked at me and didn’t seem to grasp what I had said 
and I told her that in time she might understand. Whether her 
mother understood or not I don’t know. Walkowitz at the time 
did seem to understand. 
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LOOKING FOR MR. STIEGLITZ 


It was about half-past two. A spring day at 297. There were 
Marins on the wall. A beautiful series. 

A woman of about thirty, quite excited, walked in. I had been 
alone. In a sort of hectic way, she said, “I leave for California— 
San Francisco—in about three hours. I’ve been in New York for 
four weeks. I have a friend in California, a woman who told me I 
dare not return without having seen Alfred Stieglitz.” 

“Now,” she said, “I’ve been so busy doing this and that, that 
I left seeing him to the last, and for some hours I’ve been looking 
high and low and I’ve been unable to locate him. Maybe you can 
tell me where he is to be found.” . 

I asked her if she liked pictures. “Yes,” she replied. 

She hadn’t looked at the Marins. She wasn’t even aware of them. 
All she could think of was that she dare not return home without 
having seen Mr. Stieglitz. 

“Why don’t you look at the pictures and forget Mr. Stieglitz? 
I know him—I know him pretty well—and if I were you I wouldn’t 
bother about him. Just tell your friend you met a friend of Mr. 
Stieglitz’s, and that he said it wasn’t worth while getting into a 
stew about finding him.” 

“Are you sure?” she wondered. “Maybe you’re jealous of him?” 

“Oh, look at the pictures,’ I insisted. “They're very worth 
while. You won’t see their like in a hurry.” 

‘She took a glance, but they meant nothing to her. 

“Well, here I am with time passing so fast. Soon I'll have to 
check out of my hotel and catch the train. And I haven’t seen Mr. 
Stieglitz!” 

“Haven't you enjoyed being with the Marins and me?” J asked. 
“Yes,” she answered, “I’m glad I came. But having Mr. Stieglitz 
on my mind and going back to my friend and telling her that I 
couldn’t find him, makes me positively miserable.” 


“Well,” I suggested, “‘take a message from me. Tell your friend. 
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that you met a man who’s every bit as good as Mr. Stieglitz and 
you will be telling her the truth.” 

The poor woman was so bewildered that she didn’t know what 
to say. During these last few minutes several people had come in 
who knew me. I had a chance to beckon them to keep quiet. They 
had heard my last remarks to the woman. I could see that they 
were ready to burst out laughing. 

The woman left. The people who had come looked at me 
askance, saying, “Why in the world do you do such things to an 
innocent womanr” 

I answered, ‘“‘She received more of the spirit of 29z in this way 
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than if I had introduced her to ‘Mr. Stieglitz’. 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN: 
THREE ENTERTAINMENTS: 


I. A NUMBER OF ABSURD AND POETIC EVENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN GOOF. 
A BALLET-PLAY. 


II. THE POETIC SITUATION IN AMERICA SINCE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND SEVERAL OTHERS. 
A BALLET-POEM. 


III. OPERA, OPERA. 


I. A NUMBER OF ABSURD AND POETIC EVENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN GOOF. 


PROGRAM NOTES OF FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Music by Henry BRANT Choreography by Eugene LORING 
Scenery and Costumes designed by Boris ARONSON 


CAST 


The Great American Goof, the naive white hope of the human race 
Eugene LORING 
The Woman, the bright potential... 0... js see Miriam GOLDEN 
The Dummy, tradition and the ordinary.......... Antony TUDOR 
Policeman, orderly AGiocya's «joes cinerea oes tete oe Gregor ‘TAKSA 
Old Man in Prison, ignorance, age and naivete. . Dimitri ROMANOFF 
A Little Girl, wisdom not yet educated and spoiled... .Lucia CHASE 


WOImMen, SCX. 6 sscee emer Audrey CASTELLO, Maria KARNILOFF, 
Nora KOREFF, Kirsten VALBOR 
Workers, misfits 3. .aeswewor east David NILLO, Jock POTTEIGER, 


Charles EWING, Peter MICHAEL, Richard 
REED, Oreste SERGIEVSKY, Gregor TAKSA, 
Edward HEDGES 
A Student of Karl Marx, an opium addict......... Hubert BLAND 


Priest, Capitalisny 4), same eee Vladimir DOKOUDOVSKY 
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Drunkard).a:réligious: mands Ses ace uiMlan 0k a Harold HASKIN 
Praying Boy, a dreamer of kites and fishes de ahliedeyes Leonard WARE 


Bearded Old Man, a boy of fourteen discovering poe 
Donald SADDLER 


Girly Dancing shissbeveras ad aonnan ae. doors aces Annabelle LYON 
Old Woman, Dying: one of the living.......... Dorothy LYSAGHT 
Immigrant, Dying: one of the living.......... Oreste SERGIEVSKY 
Boy With A Fever Of 105: one of the living........ Hubert BLAND 
Riotous Livers: the dying...... Audrey CASTELLO, Maria KARNI- 


LOFF, Kirsten VALBOR, Donald SADDLER, 
Edward HEDGES, David NILLO, Jack POT- 
TEIGER 

Passersby, passersby... Rita CHARISE, Dorothy MORTRUDE, Tania 
DOKOUDOVSKA, Doria SINGLETON, Betty 
BANNISTER, Billie WYNN, Anne WILSON, 
Dolores GOODMAN, Dorothy LYSAGHT, Dor- 
othy HALL, Charles EWING, Jack POT- 
TEIGER, Peter MICHAEL, David NILLO, 
Donald SADDLER, Gregor TAKSA, Edward 
HEDGES, Hubert BLAND, Oreste SERGIEV- 
SKY, Leonard WARE, John SCHINDEHETTE, 
Harold HASKIN 


Conductor: Alexander SMALLENS 


A ballet or balletplay is necessarily an oversimplification of one or 
another or several aspects of the experience of living. 

Ballet’s expression is so close to music (which is the purest of 
expressions, and, as far as common reality is concerned, an irrelevant 
expression), and so close to the artful movement of the human body 
(which is an idealization of the artless and clumsy movement of the 
human body in the world), that if a ballet is to tell a story at all, it 
must tell a very fundamental story, and if it is to have characters at all, 
they must be aspects of human character in general. 

For this reason the dancers in a ballet ought not to be mistaken for 
people. At best they’re refinements out of the whole body and spirit 
of the living. Or if not refinements, caricatures. Or if not caricatures, 
symbols. And not necessarily symbols of human types. 

A human figure in a ballet might very well be, for instance, the 
embodiment of a whole realm of experience itself. 

The figure of the attractive but unkind woman in this ballet is not 
a symbol of beautiful women in the world, and her behavior is not a 
caricature of the wonderful and comic havoc such women wreak in 
the lives of naive and impressionable young men. What she really is is 


the bright potential in all things which in the world is never visible to 
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men. She takes on the architecture of the beautiful female body in 
the ballet because that is the easiest way out, and no harm to anybody. 
And because if there is to be a misunderstanding, it isn’t likely to be 
the worst in the world, inasmuch as, for those who choose, she could be 
simply a magnificent wench who cannot be taken by rape, acrobatics, 
or gentle words. 

In other words, it’s up to the beholder. He can see it as he pleases. 

Probably the only thing a ballet should do is delight the eye and ear, 
and not remind anybody of death, unless this can be done delightfully. 

Even so, in writing this ballet, I was not able to forget that the living 
inhabit the world. 

This happened no doubt because I don’t know the first thing about 
ballet. Which is an ignorance I shall defend more or less to the death. 
There is no point in my knowing anything about ballet when there are 
already so many people who know so much about it. If there is any- 
thing holy in ballet to guard or extend, these people will surely guard 
and extend it. : 

The problem of the living in the world is the most fundamental of 
all problems, and will continue to be six or seven thousand years from 
now. Nothing is more unnatural and absurd than the world, and no 
demand is more difficult to fulfill than the ridiculous demand of the 
world to be inhabited. And yet every day the living break their necks 
heroically trying to fulfill this demand, and every morning the world 
is inhabited promptly at eight. If the world is uninhabitable—if it is no 
fit place for a man of honor and dignity—what place should the living 
inhabit? 

Although I happened to write this ballet, I shall not pretend to 
know the answer to this question. I shall, however, say a little piece. 

As I see it, the living probably deserve nothing better than what 
they get, one at a time, although this irritates me personally. It irritates 
me because nobody other than myself seems to understand that the 
world is not real. ‘That in reality there is no such thing. There is, of 
course, but I mean for all practical purposes. When I say practical I 
mean poetic and wonderful. The world which everyone other than my- 
self seems to have identified and accepted as the world is in reality a 
figment in a nightmare of an idiot. No one could possibly create any- 
thing more surrealistic and unbelievable than the world which every- 
one believes is real and is trying very hard to inhabit. 

Willy-nilly, the story of this ballet is on this theme. It’s not a difficult 
theme to develop pleasantly in terms of music and movement, but even 
so, what you finally see may be no more than what you saw in some 
ballet or other the last time you went to the ballet. Which will make 
me very sad for thirty-five minutes. 

At any rate, if the world is uninhabitable, what are the living, now, ; 
to inhabit? As to that I can’t say. What I myself do is ignore the world, 
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keeping a clear eye on it all the time, of course. In an emergency, such 
as the approach of someone famous or important and boring, I walk to 
shelter, living and letting live. 

The style in our day is to save the world in every poem we write. 
While this has been a blow to poetry, it isn’t the worst style of all. 
Probably the most any man can ever save, or has the right ever to save, 
is himself, which ultimately is very little. No wonder nobody bothers 
about it any more. In everything I have ever written, from psalm to 
saga, I have mentioned the world only because it gets in my way. What 
I say is, What world? 

What this ballet says is that you need six or seven thousand years 
to get this place out of the idiot nightmare it’s in now. By that time, for 
all we know, there may be a place in which it will be possible 
for the living really to live, instead of having all this Shakespear- 
ean fun they’re having all the time. 

In addition to this balletplay, I have written another. It is called 
The Poetic Situation in America Since Alexandre Dumas. It may or 
may not be accompanied by music and choreography some day. Even 
so, it is something that can be read for itself. I plan to continue writing 
in this form. 

As I write it, it is a new American form. 

WILLIAM SAROYAN 
San Francisco, December, 1939. 


THE BALLET-PLAY 


The great American goof is a nameless young man who is delighted 
to be alive, curious about all things, eager for understanding, full of 
affection, love, comedy, sorrow, anger, and all the other things which 
are part of man’s identity, excepting that strongest of all in him ts 
affection for good. 

He starts out in a world full of people. All kinds of them. He goes 
from one to another, looking into their faces. They are all busy, doing 
nothing. 

One, however, ts truly not busy. 

This is a beautiful woman who truly does nothing. She just stands 
and watches. He studies her most, and at first with the greatest delight. 
When everybody else is only confusing or ridiculous, he returns to 
study her. She is beautiful. She is young. He isn’t sure she’s real at all, 
at first. He touches her. She is real. She breathes. He is afraid she is sad, 
so he tries to make her happy. He takes her a flower. It doesn’t inter- 
est her. He takes her a doll. Nothing happens. He laughs with delight, 
hoping she will laugh. She doesn’t laugh. He dances, hoping she will 
dance. She doesn’t dance. He does acrobatics. Nothing happens to her. 


This makes him very angry. 
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He makes faces at her. He makes noises at her. He takes off his coat 
and challenges her to wrestle. She takes off her coat and accepts the 
challenge. She floors him, and goes back to her trance. He looks up at 
her from the lower depths, bewildered and confused. Gets up. Tries 
acrobatics again. Fails. Wrestles again, and is again floored. 


He: Probably somebody I don’t know. Probably an escapist. Probably 
not even beautiful, deep down underneath. (Pause.) 
Looks beautiful. 
(He jumps up and begins moving around her, looking for a good 
direction from which to attack. The Woman turns, scaring him: 
He runs. The Woman goes. He returns from the other side, a little 
unsure of himself. He walks up to an important looking man, who 
also looks like a Dummy.) 
I want to resign. 

Dummy: From what? 

He: Anything. Anything, but love. Give me love. 

Dummy: Love. Let’s see. (He blows a police whistle. A Blonde comes 
running out. The Goof chases her. Stops suddenly, turns.) 

He: No. (Dummy blows the whistle again: another Girl: same result.) 
No. (Again: same result.) 
No. (Again.) 
No. (Again. This time the Woman comes out, but not running. 
The Goof studies her cautiously. Begins to take off his coat. 
Changes his mind.) 
Ah, to hell with it. 

Dummy: You said love. 

He: Yeah, but look at her. She’s sullen and athletic. Just a little love. 
(The Woman goes.) 

Dummy: Then don’t say love. 
(He brings out another whistle. A little tiny one. Blows it: a little 
tiny sound. Nobody appears. He blows it again. Nobody appears.) 

He: (Irritated.) Here. Let me blow that little tiny whistle. (He takes the 
whistle from the Dummy and blows it: practically the same sound. 
The Woman appears. The Goof becomes angry. Takes off his coat.) 
Oh, all right. But no dirty tricks. Everything over and above 
board. 
(He begins jockeying around for position. Makes a football leap 
for her. Instead of falling, she holds him up.) 
Ah, what the hell. 
(He gets down quietly. Studies her a minute.) 
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I guess I'll leave town. (He turns, angry.) You hypocrite. 
(He goes to the Dummy.) I want to resign. 

Dummy: From what? 

He: Poetry. No more poetry. From now on, facts, statistic——and revolu- 
tion. (Pause.) I’m going to change the world. 

Dummy: (Delighted) No fooling? 

He: Yes, sir. From now on, facts. No poetry. 

(He turns to the Woman.) 

I have a scheme. Don’t worry. 

(He turns.) World, here I come. 

(The world consists of eleven or twelve people, two of them 
women, three children pushing and beating each other. He arrives 
and watches, helps here and there where help is needed. Watches 
some more. Amazed. Decides to speak.) 

He: Ladies, and gentlemen. (Everybody stops fighting, excepting the 
children.) 

And children. (The Children stop fighting.) 
You don’t know me. I don’t know you. There appears to be a loss, 
I should say, of—equilibrium. 

One: Equi what? 

He: Librium. Therefore, the time has come for a return to spiritual 
calisthenics. 

One: Cali what? 

He: Sthenics. The program that I bring you is a new one. The Five- 
Century-Plan. 

One: Plant? 

He: Plan. If you will stop hitting each other over the head, in five 
centuries each of you will be— 

One: Dead? 

He: No. Immortal. That is all. (A Policeman arrives briskly. Takes 
the Goof by the shoulder.) 

Policeman: You're under arrest. 

He: For what? 

Policeman: Inciting to riot. 

He: Riot? 

Policeman: Come along. (The Woman appears. The Goof leaps and 
runs toward her, very angry. The Policeman grabs him, the Goof 
kicking and swinging his arms.) 

Come along, I said. 
He: (Pointing at the Woman) I won't forget. (The Woman goes. ga 
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Policeman takes the Goof away. The People stand a moment, 
then suddenly begin pushing and hitting one another again.) 


(He’s in jail. A few others are, too. In one cell is the Woman.) 
Old Man: What are you in for, boy? 
He: Ignorance. 
Old Man: You don’t seem ignorant. 
He: Not me. The world. 
Old Man: What do you expect from the world? 
He: A few manners. 
Old Man: (Confidentially) I’ve been here twenty-seven years. 
He: I’ve been here twenty-seven minutes. 
Old Man: Let’s escape. 
He: (Whispering) Have you a plan? 
Old Man: Yeah. We'll tip-toe away. 
He: I wish I'd thought of that. 
(They begin to tip-toe away. They close their eyes. As they pass 
the Woman’s cell, she hisses softly. They stand still. The Goof 
opens his eyes, turns around, sees her, and becomes angry.) 
He: (Pointing) 
Now, listen. (The Woman beckons to him.) 
No. (Again.) 
Nothing doing. Later. 
(He turns around, closes his eyes, and begins to tip-toe again, and 
again the Woman hisses. He stops, opens his eyes, turns and is 
angrier than ever.) 
I’ve got work to do. I’m going to change the world. 
Old Man: Hurry. I’m not going to live forever, you know. 
(They begin tip-toeing away again. The Woman gets up and 
walks away, in the opposite direction. The Goof bumps into the 
Dummy, opens his eyes, looks up, steps back.) 
He: I want to resign. 
Dummy: From what? 
He: Facts. Facts and statistics. From now on, music. Melody and song. 
Dummy: Song? Can you sing? 
He: (Ridiculing the question) Can I sing? Listen to this. 
(He goes through the pantomime of singing a terrific love song, 
with a terrific climax.) 
Dummy: All right. 
He: All right? From now on, delight. 
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(It’s the most mournful delight in the world. The Old Man is 
grinding a hand-organ and the Goof is singing, holding a hat in 
his hand. People go by. Not interested. The Woman appears. The 
Goof stops singing.) 

He: The world’s sorry. Can’t you see I’m busy singing? Go away. (The 
Woman doesn’t move.) 

Please go away. I want to bring delight into the weary lives of 
the people. 

(The Woman invites him to wrestle by beginning to take off her 
coat. He gestures to the Old Man to grind swifter. The Old Man 
does so. The great Goof sings more powerfully than ever. People 
go by, ignoring him. A Small Girl runs out, or breaks away from 
her parents, or leaps out of a baby carriage, and stands directly 
in front of the Goof, looking up into his face, fascinated. The 
Goof stops singing. The Goof studies her. She studies him.) 

He: What do you want? 

Girl: Everything. 

He: Are you sure? 

Girl: Absolutely. Everything. Nothing less. 

He: I want everything, too. Not for myself. For everybody. (The. 
Dummy comes out.) 

Dummy: If your name’s Joseph, what seems to be the trouble? 

He: I don’t want to resign. 

Dummy: (Startled) Don’t want to resign? Every day of his life a man 
must resign from something or other. 

Girl: You’re stupid. 

Dummy: Quiet, child. 

He: I will not resign from anything. 

Dummy: Well, if you don’t resign from something or other every day, 
you will die. And in order not to die, you must resign from death. 
After you resign from death, you must resign from everything else 
in life, one at a time. That is history. You can’t change it. 

He: I can. I refuse to resign from anything. 

Dummy: You will be sorry. 

He: I refuse to resign from sorrow, too. I want everything. 

Girl: So do I. 

Dummy: I want order. (The passers-by suddenly stop, turn, meet one 
another, and begin hitting each other. The Goof gestures to the 
Old Man to grind swiftly. The Old Man does so. The Goof begins 
to sing. The People ignore the singing.) 
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He: (Running to Dummy, and then to the Woman) I'll teach them 
some manners. Watch the sweetness come out of them. 

(He runs to each quarrel and sings, but nothing happens. He 
stops. The Old Man stops grinding.) 
I guess I’ll have to resign again. 

Dummy: (With authority) Of course. What will it be this time? 

He: I resign from song. Can’t change the world by singing. 

Dummy: Of course not. From now on, what? 

He: I don’t know. Why must they hit each other over the head all 
the time? They belong to the same family. 

(Indicating the Woman) And why does she have to follow me 
around all the time? 

Dummy: Haven’t you met? 

He: We've wrestled several times. If you ask me, she’s inhuman. She’s 
very beautiful, but I don’t like her any more. She always wants to 
wrestle. 

Dummy: She wrestles only with those who want to wrestle. 

He: I want to resign. 

Dummy: From what? 

He: From her. 

Dummy: Haven’t you resigned from her yet? Everybody resigns from 
her the day they’re born. 

He: She’s beautiful, but she’s athletic, too. I love her, but she won’t 
smile. 

Dummy: She has been known to smile. 

He: She won't smile for me. 

Dummy: If you don’t resign, and the time comes, she will smile. 

He: Then I won't resign. (The quarreling People fall down ex- 
hausted.) 

Now, look at them. 

Dummy: They'll be all right in a few minutes. 

He: All right for what? 

Dummy: For more quarreling. They’re wonderful. 

He: Wonderful? 

Dummy: Yes. They never get tired of being crazy. 

He: I don’t understand anything. 

Dummy: Nobody understands. 

Girl: I do. I understand everything. 

Dummy: (A little impatient with the Girl) Now, child, don’t be head- 
strong. 
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Girl: I do understand everything. Everything is dreamed. Everything 
is supposed to be dreamed. 

He: Is that true? 

Dummy: She’s a child. 

He: Yes, but is it true? 

Dummy: Only partly. 

Girl: No, everything is dreamed. 

Dummy: Now, child, you mustn’t be wise until you’re much older. 

Girl: I am much older. I’m much older than everybody, anywhere. 

He: I believe her. Who’s your mother? 

Girl: I don’t know and I don’t care. 
(The Girl runs away. The Dummy walks away. The People 
get up slowly and go away. The Old Man goes away. The Woman 
steps toward the Goof.) 

He: Why won’t you smile? 
(The Woman takes off her coat, scaring the Goof. He runs, turns, 
comes back, takes off his coat, and starts the wrestling routine 
again. The Woman floors him, and goes. He sits up thoughtfully.) 
From now on, work. 


(The work is mechanical. The Goof and three or four other 
young men. They are probably assembling the frame of an auto- 
mobile or a washing-machine. They move swiftly and have no 
time to speak, sing, dance, laugh, or anything else. The Woman 
comes and watches. The Goof notices her suddenly, and stops 
working. She walks toward him. The Dummy comes. The Goof 
goes to the Dummy.) 

He: I don’t see any fun in working. I want to resign. From now on, 
philosophy. 

Dummy: What’s philosophy? 

He: I don’t know, but I don’t want to be dead. 

Dummy: Everybody else is. 

He: I don’t want anybody to be dead. 

Dummy: There isn’t time to be alive. 

He: There must be. 

Dummy: That’s an illusion. 

He: You talk too much. It isn’t natural to work. It isn’t natural to be 
dead. 

Dummy: Be careful. You may start trouble. 
(The Workers all stop working. They go on strike. First it’s a 
sit-down strike.) 
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You see. Look at them. Is sitting down better than working? 

He: I don’t want people to be dead, that’s all: What’s the use being 
born if you have to be dead all your life? 

Dummy: There are beautiful compensations. 

He: They're not beautiful, and they’re not compensations. 
(Indicating the Woman) She’s beautiful. 
(He takes off his coat and runs toward her, stops, turns, comes 
back to Dummy.) 
I love her, but she’s so aloof. This isn’t one of the greatest love 
affairs of history. 

Dummy: It’s the only love affair. 

He: She doesn’t like me. 

Dummy: Not much. She’s crazy about you. 

He: (Pleased) On the level? 

Dummy: Strictly. 
(The Workers get up and start picketing.) 
Look at them. No matter what they do, it’s wrong. 

He: There’s no fun in working. 

Dummy: Is there fun in something else? 

He: If there isn’t, there ought to be. 

Dummy: You’ve started a lot of trouble. 
(Other Workers arrive and try to go to work. The striking Work- 
ers stop them and there is general quarreling. The Dummy and 
the Goof watch. The Dummy takes out a whistle and blows it. 
Several Young Women appear. The Workers stop fighting. The 
Women flirt. Each Worker follows one of the Women. The 
Women lead the Workers back to their work, the Strikers with 
the Strike-breakers. The Women stand before the Workers smil- 
ing. The tempo of work increases until the Workers cannot look 
up at the Women. The Women tip-toe away.) 
That does it. Come on. 
(The Dummy and the Goof go away quietly, the Woman walking 
right behind the Goof, who turns around a couple of times, wor- 
ried by her constant presence near him.) 

He: From now on, philosophy and—religion. 
(The philosophy and religion is a Bearded Old Man, reading a 
very big book, with a Girl dancing about him all the time: the 
Woman standing at one side, watching but apparently not inter- 
ested: the Goof moving about: a Priest with a collection plate: 
and a Drunkard who adores everything. The Goof is eager and 
vigilant about everybody, but every time he comes to the Woman, 
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he stops and remembers how unsuccessful he’s been in everything. 
The little Girl comes in dancing. A Boy of nine or ten is on his 
knees praying. A young Radical comes in and watches everything 
with distaste.) 

Radical: Religion is the opium. (Everything becomes dreamy.) The 
cocaine. The marijuana. The aspirin. 

Bearded Old Man: It’s heaven. 

Priest: The dream. 

Drunkard: Bread and drink. (He takes a drink from a bottle.) 

Girl: Snow and comfort. 

Boy: Sleep and memory. 

Radical: It’s the opium. 

The Girl: (Dancing around the Bearded Old Man) The heart on fire. 

Radical: It’s fantasy. It’s got to stop. 
(Everything stops.) 

Priest: (To Radical) What’s the big idea? 

Radical: Religion is the opium. 

Old Man: You're a dope. 

Radical: I am a descendant of Karl Marx. Religion must stop. 
(The Dummy comes in. Looks around. Blows a whistle. A mag- 
nificent Woman arrives, dances around the Radical. Leads him 
away.) 

Dummy: That does it. That always does it. (To the Goof) How, now? 

He: I want to resign again. 

Dummy: From what, to what? 

He: From religion, to comedy. 

Dummy: Good luck to you. They’re sometimes the same thing. 

He: Then I resign from comedy—to— (Confused) 
I don’t know what to resign from, or to, any more. 
(He goes to the Woman and studies her.) 
If you think the pigeons of New York aren’t hungry, you're 
crazy. I’ve got a friend with an apartment on the twenty-seventh 
floor of a hotel on 57th Street, and the pigeons fly down from the 
sky by the dozens every day and light on the window sill, begging 
for something to eat. (Pause) 
All you do is burn me up. Well, some day you'll be different. 
(To the Dummy) Can you suggest something sensible I can resign 
from and to? 

Dummy: There’s always politics, art, war, disease, famine, rigor mor- 
tis, agriculture, and higher accountancy. 

He: Art. I'll write novels. 
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Dummy: My life is an adventure that will make a great movie. 
He: You write it. I want to write my life. (The Goof goes, followed 
by the Woman. Religion continues beautifully.) 


(The Goof walks up and down thoughifully, trying to find out 
where to begin writing the story of the world, the living, and 
himself. He sits down. He looks out the window. He stands on his 
hands. There is a knock.) 

He: Come in. (An Old Woman comes in.) 

How do you do. 

Old Woman: Don’t waste time. Write the story of my life. I knew a 
man named Gus. 

He: I don’t know how to write yet. Come back in fifty years. (The 
Old Woman falls down and dies.) 

(Another knock) Come in. 
(An Immigrant comes in.) How do you do. 

Immigrant: I am George Karibcik. The story of my life—from Zagreb 
to Pittsburgh—is the message for the world. Write that story. 

He: I need time. I can’t spell very good. I don’t know what to say. 
Come back tomorrow. 

Immigrant: (Taking his hand off his heart) I got only two minutes. 
Let me tell you everything. 

(He sinks to his knees.) My moder was in opera—Lucia Molinari. 
My fader was general in army. I was born— (He dies.) 

He: There are so many great stories to write. Lucia Molinari. 
(Knock) Come in. 

(A Small Boy comes tn.) How do you do. 

Boy: My temperature is 105. I don’t know what’s happening. Write 
the story of the day me and Johnny Baker went swimming and 
got lost. 

He: (Eagerly) Where did you go? 

Boy: In Jersey. I don’t know the name of the hills and woods, but we 
got lost. We were hungry. We sat down and talked about Ella 
Phillips and some others girls we knew. We thought we were 
going to be lost forever. We went to sleep, thinking we were going 
to die. In the morning they found us. We were only three blocks 
from a house. Write about me. I don’t know what’s happening. 
(He dies.) 

He: Ella Phillips. Johnny Baker. Where the hell can I begin? 
(Knock) Come in. 

(The Dummy comes in.) How do you do. 
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Dummy: You’re discouraged, I see. Well, don’t be. I’ve brought an 


He: 


outline of the major events of my life. This will be one of the 
greatest books ever written. 

Look. I don’t understand anything. (The Woman comes in.) 

I shall try riotous living. Goodbye. (He goes. The Woman follows 
him. The Dummy looks around.) 


Dummy: Somebody ought to write the story of my life. I have trav- 


eled. 


(The riotous lwing consists of noise, drinking, singing, dancing, 
and so on, with the Goof running around all over the place. 
There is a table loaded with bottles, glasses, and so on. The 
Revelers drink, eat, and when the table is bare, they all go, leav- 
ing the Goof alone in the room. He sits down at the table and 
goes to sleep on his arms. The Woman appears, stands over him. 
He lifts his head, looks at her.) 


: I give up. (The Woman smiles. He doesn’t realize She has smiled, 


hangs his head. Looks up again suddenly. Stands up. Points dra- 
matically) You smiled. I saw you. You smiled. 

(The Woman smiles again.) You’re smiling. Why? Why are you 
smiling now? I know nothing. I see no meaning in the world. 
I see everything wasted in life. There’s nothing I can do. Why 
are you smiling? 

(There is no answer. The Goof gets up, in great anger. Flings off 
his coat. Wrestles. He ts floored. The Woman stands over him, 
smiling. He looks up at her.) 

You think I’m through. Well, I’m not. 

(All the people of this world, this play or ballet, come in and 
take places, doing what they had done before.) 

I’m going to begin again. From the beginning. This time I’m 
going to begin from the very beginning. From breathing. From 
the beginning of breathing, to the end of it. (To the Woman) I 
love you. 

(He gets up.) I'll change the world. (He begins to move among 
the people.) 

It may take six or seven thousand years, but I’ll change it. (He 


goes). 
November 3, 1939. 
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II. THE POETIC SITUATION IN AMERICA SINCE 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS AND OTHERS 


A BALLET POEM 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


N ormine in the world is not poetry. Perception is poetry. If percep- 
tion is hard and steady, and affection is full and generous, there is 
good poetry. Therefore, to call something which is to be danced a 
balletpoem is no more than a concession to those who might other- 
wise not know. To call anything poetry implies excellence, and to 
call a series of physical movements ballet implies the same thing: 
precision and excellence. These are fine things, but they are incom- 
plete, and they could very well be. the greater part of an unhuman 
thing. In art the human is that which is simultaneously familiar and 
exceptional. The specifically real and the generally legendary. No art 
deserves to be above the life of its time. No living deserve to be be- 
neath the art of their time. If there is to be dancing, it must be at 
least what the living dreamed. 


Scene: Nothing. 
Sound: Subway. 
Time: Any. 

Light: Shadowy. 


Old Man: Anybody around here named Daniel? 

Microphone: Nobody around here at all. 

Old Man: What? 
(Sound: piano solo and crash.) 

Small Boy in Bare Feet: Nobody around here at all. 

Old Man: Is your name David? 

Small Boy: No. No. You’ve got the wrong address. 

Old Man: Where the hell am I? 

Small Boy: This is America. 1940. 
All over the place. 

Old Man: What? 

Small Boy: You deaf? 

Old Man: No. Tired. Old, lost, and tired. 

Small Boy: America. America. 1940. Listen. 
(Sound: alarm clocks, train whistles, automobile horns, radio, 
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music, speech, commercial announcement, news broadcast, all 
authentic. Paramount Newsreel opening and closing musical 
theme. Telephone bell, six times, and hello, hello. Throughout 
all this is a simple melodic theme of American folk music.) 

Old Man: How the hell did this happen? 

Small Boy: You want a rocking chair? 

Old Man: Get me out of here. 

Small Boy: I’ll bring you a rocking chair. 

(He goes.) 

Old Man: Anybody around here named David? 

Microphone: Nobody around here at all. 

Old Man: How come? 

Small Boy: (Returning with old-fashioned rocking chair) They're 
working. They’re making money. Three dollars a day, or some- 
thing. They belong to the union. Here. Sit down, and rock. 

Old Man: (Sitting down) There ought to be somebody around here 
named Donald. 

Small Boy: You're guessing. 

Old Man: What? 

Small Boy: Who you looking for? 

Old Man: (Getting up) My children. 

Small Boy: Oh. 

Old Man: Where the hell are my children? Where the hell are my 
wonderful children? 

Small Boy: They'll be here at six-thirty, daylight saving. Next year. 
(He runs away.) 

Old Man: Next year? How long does everybody expect me to live? 
Where the hell is Pete and Joe and Luke and Sam and Harry 
and Tom and Nick and Guss and Henry and—(Broken-hearted) 
Where the hell is my boy Daniel? (Calling) Daniel. 

(Pause) 

Where are your 

(The area is now dark. A Chorus of humming Voices: fifteen sec- 
onds or So.) 


Man with Expensive Cigar (Two feet long): Name?’ 
Young Man: Daniel. 

Cigar: Name? 

Young Man: Twenty-one. 

Cigar: Name? 

Young Man: 1874 Sycamore Avenue. 
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Cigar: Name? 

Young Man: Presbyterian. 

Cigar: Name? 

Young Man: C. C. N. Y. 

Cigar: You won’t do. 

Young Man: Why not? 

Cigar: See me in the future. 

Young Man: I'll see you in my dreams. 
(Darkness) 


Old Man’s Voice: Daniel. Daniel. 

(The Young Man and a Young Woman. One of the dreams.) 
Young Man: See that? New York. 
Young Woman: I have no money. 
Young Man: Are you with child? 
Young Woman: No. He wouldn’t marry me. 
Young Man: Who? 
Young Woman: Clark Gable. 
Young Man: I don’t believe in moving pictures. 
Young Woman: I’m Roumanian. My name is Elsa. 
Young Man: I’m looking for work. I hope I don’t find any. 
Young Woman: If you don’t, you'll die. 
Young Man: I didn’t work last week, an@ I didn’t die. 
Young Woman: Are you hungry? 
Young Man: Anti-social. 
Young Woman: I’m hungry. Do I love you? 
Young Man: Let me see. 

(He looks into her eyes.) 

No. 
Young Woman: I’m hungry, though. 
Young Man: It’s the same thing. 

(He takes the girl in his arms.) 

Do I love you? 
Young Woman: Please look for work. We may die before it’s too late. 
Young Man: I’ve worked all my life. All they give you is money. 
Young Woman: Money is better. 
Young Man: No. Money is worse. 
Young Woman: I want everything, and trees. 
Young Man: I'll take sidewalk and sky. 
Young Woman: Meet me there. Promise? 
Young Man: When? 
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Young Woman: When the picture ends. When the telephone. rings the 
seventh time. When the sun goes down. When the doors ot 
the subway open and no one walks out. When the people at the 
opera shout bravo. When you hear the knock at the door. When 
nothing is left. Meet me when everything is asleep and there is 
no memory. 

(The Young Woman goes.) 

The Man with the Expensive Cigar: Name? 

Young Man: O.K. I'll tell the truth. Murder. 

Cigar: When can you start? 

Young Man: Every time. 

Cigar: Save your money and be somebody. (He goes. Darkness.) 


Old Man’s Voice: Daniel. 
(Young Man and Colored Young Man, working.) 

Luke: Misery. 

Young Man: What would you do? 

Luke: Nothing. Eat. Drink. Laugh. Sing. Dance. Love. Sleep. Nothing 
at all. 

Young Man: Do you count the money? 

Luke: No. Only the hours. The days. The weeks. The years. Then, 
ten years in one night. 

Young Man: I am a millionaire. 

Luke: My name is J. P. Morgan. 

Young Man: I love a girl named Elsa. 

Luke: Rose. 

Young Man: We’re going to meet when the doors of the subwav 
open. 

Luke: When the hills leap. 
(Elsa and Rose come; Daniel and the Colored Young Man stop 
working. The Man With the Expensive Cigar comes out. The 
Workers go back to their work. The Women dance. The Workers 
stop working to watch. The Cigar turns. They go back to work. 
Again. While they are working, the Cigar walks away with a 
Woman on each arm. The Workers stop working. Look around.) 

Old Man’s Voice: Anybody around here named Daniel? 

Young Man: Daniel? 
Did you hear somebody call? 

Luke: Somebody said my name. 

Young Man: I thought I heard somebody say my name. 


Luke: Somebody said Luke. 
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Young Man Do you remember? 
Luke: We didn’t have time to remember. 
Young Man: Would you kill? 
Luke: No. I love. 
Young Man: I mean. 

(He pantomimes Cigar.) 
Luke: No. Nobody. 
Young Man: J shall. 
Luke: No. 
Young Man: Yes. 
Luke: No. 
Young Man: Can you swim? 
Luke: Yes. 
Young Man: Can you dive? 
Luke: Yes. 
Young Man: Is it fine? 
Luke: Finest things in the world. 
Young Man: Killing is the same. 
Luke: Thou shall not kill. 
Young Man: Him, I shall. 
Luke: Work. 
Young Man: No more. 
Luke: Work. 
Young Man: I’m tired. 

(Cigar returns.) 

Now. 
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(He moves toward Cigar. Luke stops him, tries to take away knife. 


Young Man kills Luke.) 
Old Man’s Voice: Daniel? 
(Young Man listens.) 
Daniel? 
Cigar: You saved my life. Name? 
Young Man: Daniel. 
Cigar: Daniel, meet my daughter. 
(His Daughter comes out.) 


Young Man: I just saved your father’s life. 


Daughter: Everybody saves my father’s life. 
Cigar: (Scolding) Now, now. 
Daughter: Well, I’m getting tired of it. 


Cigar: He’s a healthy young man and he’s going to get somewhere 


some day. 
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Daughter: Where? ’ 

Cigar: Now, you go away and teach him a few manners and get him 
some clothes and things. 

Daughter: I like idiots. 

Young Man: I’m an idiot. 

Daughter: I mean natural-born idiots. 

Cigar: Now, don’t quibble. 

Daughter: Everybody saves your life. 

Cigar: I’m loved. Now, hurry. 

Daughter: Oh, all right. 
(She takes Daniel’s hand and they go. Cigar stands over Luke, a 
little angry. He turns to go. Comes back. Kicks Luke. Looks about 
fearfully. Hurries away.) 
(Sound: subway. Rose returns.) 

Rose: Luke? 

Luke: Rose? 

Rose: Luke? 

Luke: Rose? 

Rose: Luke, what’s happened to you? 

Luke: Something I don’t know. (He gets up.) 
Can you see me? 

Rose: No. 
What is it? 

Luke: I don’t know. Don’t leave me. Stay near me. Let me find you 
again. 
(Rose stops moving and speaking.) 
Rose. 
(Panic-stricken) 
Rose, where are you? 
(Rose goes.) 
Rose. 
(Luke stumbles, falls, tries to get up, falls, and begins to crawl.) 
Rose. Rose. 


(Darkness) 
Old Man’s Voice: Where the hell’s my boy Daniel? 


Young Man: (Counting money) I’m a hero. 
Daughter: I’m tired of heroes. 
Young Man: I’m a success. 


Daughter: I want to learn to cook. 
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Young Man: Your father is a great man. 

Daughter: I don’t like anybody. I want to learn to sew. 

Young Man: Handsome, too, and benevolent. 

Daughter: I hate people. All they want to do is wonderful things. I 
want to learn to scrub a floor. 

Young Man: Seventy-nine thousand. 

Daughter: Seventy-nine thousand what? 

Young Man: It all depends. 

Daughter: Seventy-nine thousand what? Am I going to be a mother? 

Young Man: Yes and no. Seventy-nine thousand dollars. Or people. 
Or years. Or stuff. How should I know if you’re going to be a 
mother? 

Daughter: I want to learn to paint tea-cups. Are you sure? 

Young Man: Positive. 

Daughter: I don’t want children. I hate people. 

Young Man: These children won’t.be people. (He looks at money) 
Not for a long, long time. 

Daughter: I hate mice, and everybody. 

Young Man: You’re young and naive, and you still have illusions. 

Daughter: Why don’t you stop being a hero? 

Young Man: Your father believes in me. 

Daughter: He believes in everything. Please go away. 

Young Man: No. 

Daughter: Please. 

Young Man: (Looking at money) 
No. 

Daughter: Please. 
(Elsa comes in, watches, and listens.) 

Young Man: No. 

Daughter: Please. 

Young Man: No. 

Elsa: Please. 
(Young Man turns.) 

Young Man: What? 

Elsa: Please come away. 

Young Man: Who are you? 

Elsa: You know. 

Young Man: I forget. 

Elsa: No. You know. 

Young Man: I know you. Who are you? 
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Elsa: Last night the doors of the subway opened and no one came out. 
I waited, but you did not meet me. You promised. 

Young Man: Who are you? 

Elsa: You promised. The picture ended, but you didn’t meet me. 

Young Man: I don’t remember. 

Elsa: The telephone rang seven times, and then seven times more. 
You promised. 

Young Man: I know you, but I don’t remember. 

Elsa: The sun went down, and all the children died. You belong to me. 

Young Man: No. I’m a hero. I believe I’m a vice-president, too— 
of something or other. 

Elsa: The people at the opera shouted bravo, but in the street I was 
alone. You were to come and take me with you. 

Young Man: You must be thinking of someone else, but I’m sure I 
know you. 

Elsa: I knocked at the door. 

Young Man: I didn’t hear anything. 

Elsa: Come with me. There is nothing left. 

Young Man: I’m rich. I’m important. 

Elsa: Everything is asleep and there’s no memory. 

Young Man: Memory? Now, I remember. 
(Delighted, but full of sorrow) 
Did you wait? 

Elsa: I’m waiting now. 

Young Man: Did all the things happen? 
(Elsa nods) 
Where can we go? I killed my brother. I killed Luke. 

Elsa: No. 

Young Man: I killed him. I remember. 

Elsa: He’s not dead. 

Young Man: Have you seen him? 

Elsa: Yes. 

Young Man: When? 

Elsa: When the doors of the subway opened. I thought he was you. 

Young Man: What did he say? 

Elsa: He said you were dead. 

Young Man: (Fearfully) I? 

Elsa: The sun is going down. You promised. 

Young Man: Are you hungry? 

Elsa: Yes. 


Young Man: (Dropping the money) I'm hungry, too. (They go.) 
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Daughter: I want to learn to make beds. 
(Cigar comes in) 

Cigar: Where’s the hero? 

Daughter: They came for him. 

Cigar: Was he crazy? 

Daughter: I don’t know. I want to learn to bake bread. 

Cigar: Who took hime 

Daughter: A girl from Woolworth’s basement. 

Cigar: Did he steal anything? 

Daughter: He didn’t take a nickel. 

Cigar: The snob. Well. 

Daughter: I wish I was somebody. 

Cigar: Come, now. Don’t be sophisticated. 
(Darkness: Song) 

Old Man’s Voice: Daniel. Where the hell are you? 
(The light comes up on the Old-Man rocking in the rocking-chair.) 

Old Man: Where the hell is my boy Daniel? 

Microphone: There’s nobody around here. 

Old Man: Daniel’s around here somewhere. 

Microphone: No, he isn’t. 

Old Man: He is too. 

Microphone: He isn’t. He’s dead. 

Old Man: He’s not dead. Daniel. Where are you? Let me see you 
again, and let me die. 

Microphone: You better die, because Daniel’s dead. He was killed in 
an accident. 

Old Man: He’s not dead. 
(Pause: no answer from the microphone.) 
He’s not dead. 

Microphone: (Wearily) All right, then, he’s not dead. Then, where 
the hell is he? 

Old Man: He’s around somewhere. He’ll come to me. I won’t die until 
he does. 

Microphone: He’s not here. 

Old Man: Daniel. (The Small Boy runs out.) 

Boy: Did you call? 

Old Man: Daniel. Let me look at you. They told me you were dead. 
(He takes the boy by the hand. They begin to go.) 
I knew you weren't, Daniel. The sun’s gone down again. I knew 
you weren’t dead, Daniel. Take me home. 

November 2, 1939. 
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The lights go down, a curtain goes up, and while the lights are still 
down a newsboy hollers: Opera, opera, as if he were hollering: War, 
or some such other message. A dozen and a half other voices say the 
word, at first in quick succession and then simultaneously, in a dozen 
and a half other ways. 

There is now three or four feet of lighted stage in front of a brightly- 
lit back-drop. The back-drop is a painting of a street-corner, by a good 
American artist. It is very much like the back-drops of old vaudeville- 
picture theatres, and the moment is very much like the moment in the 
old vaudeville-picture theatres when the picture has ended and the 
stage show is about to begin. 

Consequently, a seedy-looking young man wearing a portable shelf 
full of small boxes comes out briskly and takes the center of the stage. 
He has the half-arrogant, half-embarrassed air of one who knows he is 
a nuisance but a necessary nuisance. He speaks exactly the way the old 
vaudeville-picture theatre candy and picture salesmen spoke. 


The Young Man: (With expression) Ladies and Gentlemen. (Loudly) 
Your kind indulgence for a moment, please. (He waits. An elderly 
but alert and eloquent lady is talking to another elderly but not 
alert or eloquent lady in a box close to the stage.) Your kind 
indulgence for a moment, please. (The eloquent old lady con- 
tinues to make confusion. He shouts.) Lady. (The lady almost 
falls out of the box.) 

Lady: (Briskly) Yes? 

The Young Man: Your kind indulgence for a moment, please. 

Lady: (A little irritated) Kind indulgence? We've come here to hear 
the opera, not to buy pop-corn. 

The Young Man: Lady, you'll hear the opera, and I’m selling candy, 
not pop-corn. 

Lady: (Gayly) Well, on with the opera. We have our candy. (She indi- 
cates a large box of chocolates.) 

The Young Man: (Trying to ignore the lady) Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Lady: Oh, come, come, the opera, young man. It’s Tristan, isn’t it? 

The Young Man: Lady, you'll hear the opera when it’s time to hear 
the opera, and it’s not Tristan. Now, let me try to sell a couple 
of boxes of candy. (To the audience) Ladies and gentlemen. Be- 
fore the show starts, the management has asked me to call your 
attention to the object of this theatrical entertainment, which is 
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simply to entertain you. Nothing more. The entertainment has 
absolutely no plot or message. There is considerable singing, con- 
siderable dancing, and a number of scenes from life. 

Lady: I thought you said you were going to sell candy. 

The Young Man: I am selling candy. The author of this entertain- 
ment has called it Opera, Opera because it isn’t an opera. What 
he means by opera is an old lady arguing with a young man over 
nothing at all, vice versa, and heretofore. By opera he means also 
practically anything that happens anywhere, at any time, for 
any reason. Opera is yourself, for instance, talking on the tele- 
phone to somebody you don’t like, or somebody on the telephone 
who doesn’t like you talking to you. Opera is war in Europe and 
what it does to the dreams of children. It is solo and pande- 
monium, aria and irritation, ballet and bewilderment, delight 
and delirium, grace and bother, glory and many other things too 
numerous to mention. Being no less absurd than war and murder, 
opera is always out of style and, like war and murder, it is always 
going on. 
In this country, however, only occasionally is opera taken from 
the streets to the stage of a theatre, and then only for snobs. 
Snobs are the inhabitants of the world—all of them—for a moment 
slightly better off than another snob, who may be, for all we 
know, in the snow. 
This opera is for all snobs, rich and poor, high-brow and low- 
brow, brilliant and dull. This opera is ztself a snob. It has no use 
for any other opera. It is an Italian opera, in English. Or an 
English opera, in Italian. Or, better still, an American opera with 
two intermissions. These intermissions are part of the opera. The 
author has very carefully written them into the entertainment, 
so that everybody in this theatre is in this opera, giving the enter- 
tainment a cast larger than the cast of The Birth of a Nation. 
The author requests that during the intermissions everybody 
talk about art, so that the form of the entertainment will be 
rounded out. Those who have nothing to say to anybody about 
art are requested to talk about religion. If there are any who 
have nothing to say about either art or religion, the author kindly 
asks them not to leave their seats. 
(A player-piano begins to play How Ya Gonna Keep Them Down 
on the Farm. Young men who look a lot like the Young Man on 
the stage, each wearing a shelf loaded with boxes of candy, appear 
on the aisles all over the theatre.) The show is going to start in 
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just a moment. As a special offer to this audience only, we are 
going to give away a thirty-five cent box of taffy kisses, free of 
charge, to all who care for taffy kisses. This is not a contest. All 
you have to do is give one of the boys in the aisles one dollar— 
let me repeat, one dollar—for this book of pictures, and with the 
book the boy will hand you, free of charge, the thirty-five cent 
box of taffy kisses. In the box, in addition to the taffy kisses, you 
will find, for the men, various kinds of small paper and tin toys, 
and, for the women, little cards with messages on them on how 
to be attractive and all that kind of stuff. (A bell rings.) The 
show is about to begin. The boys will pass out the candy for 
only a few moments. 
(The full orchestra joins the player-piano. The Young Man turns 
and runs off the stage. The back-drop lifts. The music comes to a 
dead halt. All the boys, who have very seriously gone about their 
business, disappear.) 
(The stage is absolutely empty. Very dramatic music comes up 
swiftly, almost violently, and a beautiful young woman, wanders 
out onto the stage. The music stops abruptly. 
The Young Man reappears carrying a plain chair. He asks the 
girl with a gesture to stand on it. She does so. He strolls forward.) 

The Young Man: Oh yes. I forgot to tell you that you will be able to 
understand all the words, although you may not understand what 
the words mean. 
(He gestures gently, and sweet music and the young woman’s song 
begin simultaneously.) 
The words of the song: 
One two three four 
five six seven eight. 

‘The Young Man: Opera. 

The Young Woman (Singing): 
One two three four 
five six seven eight. 
(The Young Man walks off, while the girl goes on singing a num- 
ber of variations of these eight words. He returns in a moment, 
followed by a young man. He points out the girl to the boy, and 
gestures for him to get busy. 
The Young Man begins singing with the girl, the same words. He 
gets down on one knee before the girl, and lifts his arms up to her. 
The music fits itself to his behavior.) 
(While this is going on, the Young Man comes forward ee) 
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Young Man: One two three four five six seven eight. That’s what 
they’re singing to each other. Nobody knows what those words 
mean. They’re just words or numbers. Seven used to be my lucky 
number, but now they’re all unlucky. Maybe the music means 
something, but if it does, it doesn’t mean the same thing for 
everybody. That’s opera for you. 

(The Young Man steps back and watches the singers. The singers 
come to a dramatic lyrical climax. The boy opens his arms to the 
girl. She steps down from the chair. They stand staring at each 
other. The Young Man goes off and returns in a moment with a 
gorilla-like boy holding a revolver. With his head the gorilla 
asks the Young Man if the party to be bumped off is the young 
singer, and the Young Man nods that he is. The Gorilla shoots the 
young singer. The music leaps upward with the shot and on his 
knees the young singer begins to sing tragically to the girl.) 

Oh one, oh one, one, 

One, one one one. (The Gorilla is delighted, the girl horror- 
stricken. The Young Man walks forward to the stage.) 

Young Man: Tragedy. You see, you shoot ’em so they get a little 
sadness into it. To tell you the honest truth it doesn’t seem sad to 
me, but sooner or later somebody has to kill somebody. 

(The young woman takes the dying boy in her arms and the two 
sing a magnificent duet together): 

Oh one, etc. 

(The boy falls dead and the music stops abruptly. The Gorilla 
asks if he ts to shoot the girl, but the Young Man tells him with 
a gesture): No. 

Young Man: (To the dead boy) O.K. You can go now. I’ll need you 
later. (To the girl) Act broken-hearted for a moment. 

Gorilla: What do J do? 

Young Man: Sing to her. 

Gorilla: I can’t sing. 

Young Man: O.K. We'll have a recitative, with dramatic music. 

Gorilla: Reci-tat— What’s that? 

Young Man: You talk, and the orchestra plays music. 

Gorilla: What do I say? 

Young Man: Well, in opera she'd be your sister, so you’d probably 
say: Sister, I’m sorry. Say something like that. 

(The music comes up.) 
Gorilla: Sister, I’m sorry. Sister, I’m sorry. (To Young Man) What else? 
Young Man: No. No. You're doing fine. Just keep that up. It’s the 
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music that counts, not you. Just keep saying that, but if you get 
real bored, say anything else you like. * 

Gorilla: O.K. Sister, I’m sorry. Sister, I’m sorry. Sister, I’m sorry. 
I’m sorry. I’m sorry. 

Young Man: (To the audience) The idea there is to show you how 
contradictory the human heart is. You hate this gorilla at first, 
but when he says he’s sorry, you stop hating him. You don’t 
exactly like him, but you don’t hate him either. He’s a poor 
dope. Sympathetic. 

Gorilla: (To Young Man) Haven't I been sorry long enough? 

Young Man: Yeah. Now, threaten to shoot yourself. 

Gorilla: Shoot myself? 

Young Man: Yeah, it’s opera. Remorse. Go ahead. Point the pistol at 
your heart. 

(The gorilla points the pistol at his heart.) 

The Girl: What do I do, beg him not to shoot himself? 

Young Man: No, not in this opera. 

Gorilla: What do I do, just shoot myself like a fool? 

Young Man: No, be a hero first. Tell her about it. Tell the people 
about it. 

Gorilla: What do I say? 

Young Man: Tell ’em, I am a murderer. 

Gorilla: O.K. (Music) I am a murderer. 

Young Man: Don’t forget this is an opera. Put a little class into it. 
I am, I am, I am, I am, a MURDERER. Like that. 

Gorilla: O.K. I am, I am, I am, I am, a MURDERER. Now, what? 

Young Man: Now say: Sister, I have taken the life of your lover, and 
therefore, in order to balance things, I must take my own life: 
pity me. 

Gorilla: What was that again? 

Young Man: (Singing the lines himself) My own little sister, my very 
own dear little sister, pity, oh pity me, I have taken the life of 
your lover, and therefore, in order to establish equilibrium in 
the universe again, I must take my own life: forgive me, oh pity 
me. 

Girl: I forgive you. 

Young Man: No. The opera would end. If you forgive him, there’s 
no opera. Tell him: No. No. No. Brother, you are a murderer. 

Girl: No. No. No. Brother, you are a murderer. 

Gorilla: I feel like a louse. 

Young Man: Never mind that. Now do the whole thing from the be- 
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ginning while I run across the street for a quick drink. (He runs 
off. The Gorilla and the Girl do a fresh variation, very dramatic 
of the whole scene, beginning with Sister, I’m sorry. When they 
reach the end, the Young Man 1s still gone.) 

Gorilla: What do I do now? 

Girl: I guess you shoot yourself. 

Gorilla: Well, I won’t. Opera or no opera. 

Girl: You’ve got to. 

Gorilla: Why? 

Girl: Otherwise it won’t be an opera. I think everybody kills every- 
body else or himself before the opera is over. 

Gorilla: O.K. Well, here goes. 

(The Young Man returns.) 

Young Man: How was it? 

Gorilla: O.K., I guess. She says I got to shoot myself, now. Is that 
right? 

Young Man: Not exactly. (He whistles. A young woman appears, sob- 
bing. To the girl) She’s your late lover’s sister. She’s come to kill 
your brother. She’s carrying a knife. (To the sobbing girl) Tell 
them how you hate them or something like that. 

Sister: (Music) My brother is dead. Whoever has killed my brother, I 
shall kill. 

Gorilla: What do I do? 

Young Man: Listen for a while. 

Sister: Oh, my brother. My brother is dead. Whoever has killed my 
brother, I shall kill. 

Gorilla: I have killed your brother. 

Young Man: O.K. You've got the idea. Now all of you go ahead. 

Sister: The one who has killed my brother, I shall kill. 

Gorilla: I have killed your brother, but I love you. 

Sister: Then I shall kill your sister. (She does so.) 

(The girl falls to the stage. The Gorilla runs to her.) 

Gorilla: My sister. 

Girl: Death is what I want. My lover is dead and you killed him. 
Your mistress has killed me. Go to her. (To Young Man) Is that 
O.K.? 

Young Man: Not bad. 

Gorilla: What happens now? 

Young Man: Let the girl sing her death song. 

Girl: (Singing) My lover and I are dead. My lover and I are forever 
dead. My lover and I. My lover and I died. My lover and I died 
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and were forever dead. Forever and forever my lover and I died, 
and are dead. My lover. My lover and I. Forever and Forever. 
Dead. (She falls limp, then lifts her head.) O.K.? 

Young Man: Swell. You can go now, too. (Girl goes.) 

Gorilla: How about us two? 

Young Man: Embrace each other. (They do so. Young Man whistles. 
All the candy-boys, carrying their shelves come on stage.) Sell your 
candy. 

Boys: (Clear, sincere voices) Candy? Candy? 

January 22, 1940. 
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‘Tue poet’s despair is the consequence of believing every man born, by 
hook or crook, into the world ought to be naturally impelled by the 
inherited sixty-seven thousand years of effort to avail himself nobly of 
the precious, if accidental, privilege or problem of mortality—but—and 
here is the so-called catch—for some reason or other he does not avail 
himself. One at a time, by the millions, he does not, leaving his regret- 
tably worthless spirit and substance wide, open to the exploitation of 
that unChristian sportsman who, today, goes by the name Dictator— 
a man (less than 170 pounds in weight) unmoved by the heart-breaking 
spectacle of the wholesale human disgrace everywhere, and therefore 
capable of extending that disgrace. He does this extending through 
those forms of humiliation known as regimentation and war. If the 
man will allow it, the Dictator will be happy to dictate it, and the man 
will allow anything. The poet writes a poem, and promptly nobody 
reads it. Since this is so, we shall leave the poet to his grieving and 
coldly examine the greatest and only sport: the old-time and continu- 
ous contest of man vs. potentiality. 


July 19, 1940. 
II 


The education of man, like man himself, began, let’s say, sixty-seven 
thousand years ago, and is today arrived at a state bordering on, if not 
surpassing, lightnight or blitzkrieg idiocy. The language by which this 
education is carried forward or backward is now in the finest state of 
decay ever known in the realm of things which begin and end. Its 
speech is double-talk gibberish; its grammar is without head or tail, 
direction or destination; and its punctuation is shouting and club- 
bing. Mortal language began gently and honestly with the lyric and 
fundamental word Mother, but soon got subtle and out of hand, so 
that now everything it says means any number of things. It is a. 
magnificently flexible thing, and if half-way skillfully used, it can 
appear to elevate to nobility and majesty. As a garment, it will cover 
handsomely the most putrid of carcasses, 
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Inasmuch as language is used honestly only by scientists and poets, 
who are always ignored, whenever language is a weapon, it is a weapon 
for maniacs, whom it is impossible to ignore. In fact, to ignore 
maniacs, is to assure them their success. 

How not to ignore them and at the same time not to let them have 
their way is the fundamental contest, or sport, of the individual of 
our day, and one of the variations of the original contest of man vs. 
potentiality. 

The language of the maniac is supplemented by efficient and power- 
ful force, neither of which can be given the “soft answer,” except by 
the church, which naturally cares less about this obviously tenth-rate 
life than the theoretically first-rate one. Tenth-rate as it may be, this 
life is the one the living have been assigned to negotiate, and there- 
fore to pray out of it is no method for any excepting those who are 
pleased to fail, without an effort, at living it. At the same time, any 
who wish to live it gracefully are prohibited from doing so by the 
demands of those who must live it emphatically, if ridiculously. 

To overhaul language, and to restore it to meaning, is now an 
impossibility; consequently its continued effective use by social crimi- 
nals is inevitable, and certain to reduce to still further meaningless- 
ness all living relationships. As this is so, and as death is the proper 
end of all who have been born, the individual who intends to attempt 
a graceful endurance of mortality at any cost, must, even against his 
sober will, accept the uncomfortable necessity to become an anarchist 
and to be ready at any moment to become a murderer, or a proud 
corpse. 

If this prospect is too unpleasant for him to accept, he has no alter- 
native but to abandon privacy and individuality (and consequently 
anarchism), and to become, if only for the duration, part of an organ- 
ized unit of force, essentially ridiculous and comic, but having, at least, 
a specific intention: namely,.in our time, to destroy, literally and fig- 
uratively, the destroyers of meaning. That is, to give the hard answer 
to the arrogant challenge. The destroyers of meaning, unfortunately, 
are everywhere. They are in a majority in the confident camp of the 
enemy as well as in the crumbling drawing-room of the ally. 

Decay is ripe in the world of Christian life. That world and that 
life, for all we know, is on its last legs. We may not only be dying 
privately, we may also be dying socially. European, American, and 
South American peoples are one. Their war is a war against the 
integrity of themselves. In the world of the Christian life grace is 
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France’s and France is no more; solidity is England’s and England is 
wobbling; organization is Germany’s and Germany is puerile; democ- 
racy is America’s and America is bewildered. The intention of each 
of these peoples, and of every person belonging to these peoples, is 
to live. 

There is no enemy. The enemy is within every man. The contest is 
within every man. If any portion of the man should triumph in this 
contest, it should be the American portion, which, since it is demo- 
cratic, is in the German, the Englishman, the Frenchman, and all 
others. 

How is it to be an American triumph when language is meaningless 
and therefore communion is impossible? When force is forced but 
nonetheless undesirable? And when that which is American in all 
Western peoples is bewildered and incapable of decision, or action? 

July 20, 1940. 


III 


A taxi-driver I know listened to me yesterday on the theme of what 
is going on in the world and, while I lit a cigarette, availed himself 
of the interruption to tell me one way in which it could be an Ameri- 
can triumph: ““There is only one way out for the world: An American 
blitzkrieg. Make everybody be American.” 

Wisdom arrives in the world from places, very often, where it is 
least expected. The President is censored by his position from telling 
us what the taxi-driver tells us. Like all final statements there is a 
charming naiveté in it, and the President would not, naturally, care 
to sound like a taxi-driver. The President might, however, feel that 
there is a good deal of wisdom in the taxi-driver’s remark and that, 
under certain circumstances, a taxi-driver should be seated in the 
President’s chair for ten minutes or so. He might feel that it would 
be a magnificent thing if America could, by armed force or by power- 
ful influence, blitzkrieg the world, or at least Europe. Such an inten- 
tion would have the virtue of definiteness at least. Every so-called 
totalitarian state has a definite and usually not secret program which 
is invariably full of intentions to absorb, or take, places belonging to 
others, and to prove afterwards that it was a fine idea, a blessing for 
the state which took, and a lesson in strength of character for the 
state which was taken. Only a decent, civilized and Christian state is 
without specific ambition, especially America. All we want is to be. 
left alone, is our theory. We tell everybody and ourselves that we 
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want to be left alone every day, over and,over again. The taxi-driver 
is not naive; we are. 

For good reasons, to be carefully written down by good men, and 
to be uttered publicly and calmly by other good men, there is a great 
deal of sense in the idea of an American attack upon Europe. It is 
rumored in the press, for instance, that Germany openly intends to 
extend Fascism to America, and ultimately to take America. This 
rumor has alarmed a good many people, and although there are a 
few crackpot bundleaders here and there who teach calisthenics, I 
believe, our government itself is a little worried. It is embarrassing 
to feel that the only nation in the world that is truly a contemporary 
nation, a nation of our time, can be so easily frightened. And it is 
obvious thatthe time has come for this nation to spread a few rumors 
and do a little frightening of its own. And for much better reasons. 
It had better be known now, that inasmuch as Europe has failed 
repeatedly to manage itself and to provide its people with anything 
like a decent life, the United States, accepting a grave responsibility 
to its parent, is going to dictate terms to the governments of Europe, 
and expect these governments to accept the terms, or suffer the con- 
sequences. Of course we shall not necessarily have to do anything 
specific for five or six years about imposing the consequences, but it 
is very likely that the little threat will at least bring to an end our 
own worries about a Nazi invasion here. 

All this is idiotic, anybody knows, but for the values involved, it is 
certainly a little less idiotic than it is for this nation to allow itself to 
be repeatedly frightened by similar idiotic threats from the other side 
of the ocean. If threats and rumors are to be part of the game, and 
the game must be played, it may not be so unwise for us to make a 
few of the threats and to play the game a little aggressively. 

It is even more embarrassing to feel that a nation of free people, 
separated from several nations of unfree people by an ocean three 
thousand miles wide, is fretful of its destiny because of the existence 
in Europe of several frustrated poets who have never ceased being 
hysterical about themselves. There is no man in America, however 
humble, who is not the superior of Hitler and Mussolini themselves, 
and the taxi-driver whose remark has been the subject of this paper 
will be pleased to meet Hitler in any contest he may prefer, as I will 
be pleased to meet Mussolini in any he may prefer. As Americans, 
naturally, the taxi-driver and I cannot accept anything less than the 
biggest of the braggarts. 

July 21, 1940. 
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IV 


The life-and-death quarrel of the weasel and the snake (when it 
became revealed to me in a novelty movie) seemed a fine example of 
finesse. Two small animals, one with no shape at all practically, the 
other with the conventional body, but without weight, and therefore 
without force. The snake a piece of string with poison in its teeth, 
the weasel a rabbit with nothing but spirit and a superb capacity to 
irritate, and a good, if small, jaw. 

I never held any hope for the poor snake. Coiled, he had some 
integration, but the weasel would not let it stay coiled for long, and 
once uncoiled it was a thing routed and ready to retreat. The weasel 
was integrated all over the place. He feinted, pretended to feint, 
charged, drew back, circled, half-circled, jabbed three times in suc- 
cession, and so on and so forth until the snake didn’t know whether 
it was going or coming, and on one occasion actually tried to move in 
two directions at once. This was the occasion when the weasel caught 
it under the mouth and began to shake it, and the snake probably 
felt the whole thing was all part of an ugly dream. 

I have never seen two weasels quarrelling with two snakes, which, 
I suppose, would constitute a war in the animal world, nor have I 
ever seen, or heard of, six weasels from one region taking on six or 
seven weasels from another region. Germs and bed-bugs, however, 
probably move in military formation. There is no wisdom in any of 
this, and unless a miracle takes place I will not be able to invent a 
significance. 

The truth of the matter is I am in a hurry. Nevertheless, remember 
one thing: the capacity to worry, according to a special movie feature, 
is ultimately deadlier than the capacity to poison. Now go out and 
worry somebody. 


July 23, 1940. 
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MY SOUL TO TAKE 


‘Try had been in the cave for seven hours now, far down and inside 
on that secret ledge where the air was not too bad. The two of them 
had been in there since the retreat had broken, and the boy who was 
wounded very badly lay on the floor with his cap folded vnder his 
head. The old man was kneeling at the boy’s feet. He was trying to 
read the directions on the cover of a medical kit by the light of wax 
matches that he lit and held up close to the paper and then threw 
away only when the flame had reached the burnt black tips of his 
fingers. 

“I don’t understand this,” the old man said. “I can’t figure out these 
things.” 

“Don’t try. Don’t try to understand it,” the boy said. “Just do what 
it says specifically. Like they told us. An emergency dressing for a 
wound.” 

“Yes, hombre. Yes, but I won’t do it right that way. It’s no good to 
you if I don’t do it right. I want to do it right.” 

“Please, little Papa,” the boy said. “Just do it like that right now, 
eh? Just put the essentials on the wounds. In any way. They hurt. They 
hurt terribly! And I want to be able to get out of here. I want to get 
out. The air, too! The air here hurts me.” The boy’s voice began to 
break a little and he reached his hand down to touch his friend. ‘The 
old man threw down a match and grabbed the boy’s hand. He came 
up close and bent over the boy’s face. “Hombre!” he said. He began 
to rub the boy’s forehead with the palm of his hand. 

“I know it hurts. I know it hurts, hombre! But you don’t have to 
worry. I'll fix it for you. I'll fix it in a minute for you. Here, take some 
of this, now.” 

He held up his wineskin to the boy’s mouth that he could just make 
out in the near darkness. The boy sucked out the warm wine. He let 
his mouth fill with it, and then gulped it down his throat. It hurt. It 
hurt his throat and in his neck. He pushed the skin away with his hand. 
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“The pain,” he said, “the pain is coming back! Little Papa, friend!” 

“Y’ll fix it,” the old man said. “In a minute! I’ll fx it. I’m starting 
now!” He stared at the boy with a worried face. He was reaching back 
to put the skin on the floor, trying to reach back and lay it upright 
against the wall so that it would not spill. When he had fixed this, he 
put his hand under the boy’s head and lifted it a little. He pulled open 
the shirt to look at the wounds again. “We’re going to get out of here, 
boy. We'll get out of this hole. We'll be out of this dark hole soon,” 
the old man said in a soothing voice. 

But the boy’s eyes were closed and his lips were trembling a little. 
He felt the hands of the old man picking at the bandages. He bit his 
lips to stop from crying, and screaming out, “Out! I want to get out!” 
The pain felt terrible to him, now. It began to grow as the old man 
worked on the wounds. It grew with the work. It shot through his chest, 
and he felt himself pushed out and up by it. He had to swing up his 
arms to ride with it. ‘““Ayeeeeeh!” he yelled. The old man stopped 
working and tried to push his arms down, but it was no good. He 
began to swing his arms about and to strike. He was riding the pain, 
the terrible, terrible pain! “Out! I want to go out of here. Out of 
this!” the boy yelled. One fist hit the old man full in the face and the 
boy felt the blow hit and the old man fall away. He tried to raise 
himself up. The old man jumped up quickly and swung his arms 
around him. He held him. “Nino,” the old man said in a voice that 
was growing frightened, now, “Nino, wait! Wait a little! We'll go. 
We'll go soon.” 

The boy shut his eyes tightly and clenched his teeth. He let himself 
feel the old man’s arms tightening around him and then gave one last 
push at the hold with all of his strength. “Out! Out!” 

The old man fell away against the wall and the boy made a last try 
to get up. 

And then he was on his feet. He was tottering—but, dear sweet Jesus, 
thank you! Thank you!—on his feet. He had turned around quickly, 
it seemed, to face toward the entrance and then had staggered down 
to the path, because now he was in the low passageway that led to the 
main tunnel of the cave. 

The boy could see very clearly. The floor of the tunnel slanted 
downward and the ceiling sloped close to the floor at its mouth so . 
that he must crawl on his knees to go through the small opening and 
into the main tunnel of the cave. That’s all right, though, he thought. 
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I can try that. It will hurt me, but I can do it. I’m on my way. I’m 
really getting out of here! I’m going to get out. Out! 

He fell down onto his knees and then began to craw! out on his hands 
and knees. While he is crawling along he thinks how wonderful it is 
that he has such a pain in his chest because he cannot feel anything 
else now, like the fall onto his knees and the feel of the hard stone 
on his hands and knees, and then the crack on his knees and palms 
when he lets himself drop, hands first, through the mouth of the 
passageway and into the main tunnel. 

But, then he could not get up! The pain in his chest had become a 
ringing sound. He fell to the side in a sitting position and let his back 
rest against the wall for a moment. Then he tried to lift himself up 
by pushing against his back. He pushed very hard against his back 
and went up, very slowly. When he was on his feet, he leaned against 
the wall. Then he started to cry. 

Where was the old man? he thought. Why didn’t the old man 
come out to get him? No! No, he didn’t want that. He would want to 
keep him in there. The old man would want him to stay down in 
here. He was going out! Out! He knew the way out. But where was 
the old man, anyway? 

He pushed himself away from the wall with his back and began to 
walk along the tunnel, holding on to the wall, plomping along and 
feeling the pain in his chest riding high and along with him, not 
jumping at every step, now, but rising slowly as he went along. ‘The 
pain! 

He had come to a turn and was going around. He remembered 
this turn from before. He began to push himself to go faster, and 
plomped, plomped ahead. He could not feel his feet hitting the floor. 
Nor could he hear the sound that the plomp made. This must be 
because of the pain, he thought. 

To another short turn, then! He remembered that he was getting 
near. He came to the short turn and almost ran down a short passage 
to another short turn. While he rushed he held both hands out against 
the walls. The pain in his body was shooting higher and higher, but he 
could see the things clearly in the near darkness and the stone walls 
did not move back from his pressing fingers. He still could not hear 
the sound of his feet falling. The air might do that, too, he thought. 
The air might be causing that, and not this pain in his chest that was 
going up higher and: louder with the rush of a burning sound. 

He had reached the last turn, now. He went up toward the final 
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tunnel. The light began to come in on him. It came in with a growing 
rush. He went up, up; lifting his feet with an effort now, because the 
pain was running all through him. I’ll have to beat the pain to the 
light! I’ll have to beat it! 

He reached the last level and came up to the main entrance. All of 
the light met him with a rush. He stopped for a moment to rest and 
blink his eyes to see again, and then he stayed stopped. A Moor was 
sitting at the entrance with his back to him and holding the rifle up. 
The boy fell back slowly against the wall. 

Why? Why was this? This place had no importance. No soldiers 
should be here. At the Cave of San Bernabe? He stopped to think, to 
plan. Let me stop. Please let me stop, he whispered. 

But the pain said, No! It came up harder and pushed out at him. 
Why? He pushed himself out from .the wall and started toward the 
Moor, but, before he had taken two heavy steps, the Moor had heard 
him and had turned to see him. He had gotten up and was coming 
toward him with his rifle held out. ‘The bayonet pointed to the pain 
in the boy’s chest. Ihe Moor began to smile at him, and the boy felt 
his head getting light. The pain was going away from there, but in 
his chest it pained with a burning fire. The Moor kept smiling. 

Can this be a dream? the boy thought suddenly. Is this a dream? 
I’m not going out. I’m . . . No! No, he was in the tunnel and the 
light. And this was a Moor. ‘This was a real Moor! He could see that. 
This was a Moor smiling at him and beginning to do stupid things. 
The Moor was throwing his rifle down and coming toward him. He 
jumped at him and grabbed him around the chest, pinning his arms. 

The boy felt the arms tighten. He tried to move in them, but his 
strength laughed at him. ‘Then, he was lifted up and pushed down, flat 
on his back. He wanted to move his arms but he could not even think 
the thought. He was very, very tired, now. His head had suddenly 
begun to feel everything. The Moor was pressing down on his chest 
and the pain pressed outward to meet him. The pain would win. The 
boy was sure. He lay back to relax in its drive and then to hear the 
old man’s voice saying, “All right, Nino! All right! You're all right 
here. All right. Lay back, now. Relax! Quiet yourself.” 

His eyes saw the old man’s worried face. The old man held him; 
the old man, and not the Moor. The old man held him gently. He 
was still in the cave, then. Heh? On the ledge. He had not moved! 

He could not move, but the pain could. It was still there. It had 
come back with him. It was still there and strong, and the old man’s 
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face was getting dimmer now. It grew very dim and soon he could not 
make it out. He was going away again. He might be getting out. This 
time, though, he’d let the pain lead. It pulled at him and pulled at 
him, until he let go and went up with it. 


When the boy was dead the old man sat and stared at him for a 
long while. He wondered that he could never grow used to this. What 
a war this was, he thought. It’s a different kind. A crazy kind! Then, 
he fixed the hands on the boy’s chest and straightened out his legs. He 
sat back and took a drink from the wineskin. 

Another one dead, the old man thought. Another good young buck 
gone! He bent over to look at the boy and reached out his hand to 
feel the smooth skin of the face and neck. That was the great trouble 
with this war. It killed the young and the useful. The old and the 
rotted and the backward ones had brand new guns and very much 
ammunition, and they could come and could kill all of these young 
and new people. Almost all of them! Almost every one of them! This 
was a stupid war. Vaya! An unjust one. 

He took another drink of the wine. He was trying to kill that slight 
pain in his chest that would not go away. It stuck there like a cut 
that comes suddenly and secretly to you and begins to hurt only after 
a while. His head felt funny, too, but it always felt funny during 
these days and he was closed in pretty tight here. The wine would not 
help it, either. 

The old man had a son in the Republican Army. He would like to 
see him, now, he thought. He’d like to see any young man who was 
alive and well, and unworried. I could have stayed waiting for him 
in the old pueblo there if the fascists hadn’t come to fight here, too. 
The old man wondered if they could get the town back from them. 
Maybe yes. Who knows? 

When he thought of this he began to think of getting out. He 
began to figure the hours that he had been in the cave. Seven to eight 
hours, he figured out. I’ll wait for about four more hours and then it 
will be dark, and I can get out and get back to our men. They may 
try to take the town back right now. The old man had heard that this 
was good military strategy. 

He took a third swallow of wine and then waited a moment for 
the growing pain in his chest to lessen. It felt a little calmer, soon. 
That was the wine reaching it. He put down the skin and took off his 
beret and folded it in two. Then he held it against the wall and 
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leaned his head back on it. I’ll sleep for three or four hours and then 
start out of here, he thought. He closed his eyes and pressed his head 
back against the cap. The sting in his chest was lessening fast, now. It 
was becoming only a dull, calm pain. It would be gone when he 
woke up. 


But, when he awoke it had not gone away. It had stayed at that 
low, dull stage and had filled all of his chest. It’s the air, the old man 
thought suddenly. This air hurts the lungs. Why hadn’t he thought 
of that before? he wondered. That was why the boy had gone crazy 
like that. He had a bad wound in his chest and the air must have 
jumped the pain up. 

The old man looked at the boy. “Poor kid,” he said to the body. 
“Poor kid! It must have hurt you!” He got up and stretched. “I’m 
glad that I thought of it in time. I'll have to start to get out right 
away.” He stamped his feet and his body felt strangely calm and alive. 
He took his pistol from the holster and looked in the chamber. There 
were three cartridges spent. The old man spilt them out and put in 
three new ones. He took all of the cartridges from the belt around 
the boy’s belly and put them in his pocket. “T’ll need these,” he said 
down to the boy. “I’m really going to get out,” he said to himself. 
When he had everything set he bent down to kiss the boy’s face, and 
then went off the ledge and into the low passageway. He crawled 
down to the small aperture and dropped out and into the big tunnel. 

The old man was moving steadily and carefully. His head felt very 
clear and he could think of everything that he had to do. He thought, 
now, that the fascists must still have the town. They would set a guard 
at the cave entrance, then. He thought, if I go around the back way 
I can come out down near to the beginning of the road and get into 
the shrubbery without the guard being able to see me. 

This old man was sixty-two years old. He had lived in his pueblo 
all of his life and had been coming up to play in the cave of San 
Bernabe since he had been old enough to come up with the older 
boys. Before that he had come up only on feastdays of San Bernabe. 
The mass was held in the little church built into the rock on the out- 
side of the cave entrance. He would stand at the mouth of the cave 
holding on to his mother’s hand and looking down into the blackness 
where the more adventurous of the older children went deeper and 
deeper into the cave. He always remembered hearing the excited yells 


and laughs that came up to them. And he always remembered the first 
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time that he had gone down in, holding tightly on to the railing that the 
government had built along the first level, and clutching at his father’s 
coat with his other hand. 

He thought of all of this now and of the guard, probably a Moor, 
at the entrance. A Moor guarding the little church of San Bernabe! 
This was a crazy war, the old man thought. 

He blinked his eyes to get used to the little light here and felt his 
way along the wall. He had to go along to the back, he remembered, 
before he would come to a sudden drop. He went walking carefully 
along, picking every step and with his hand sliding along the wall. 
The dull pain in his chest did not go away, but it did not go up. He 
would have to get out of here before the air would get him. 

After he had gone about ten steps like this, he came to the drop. 
His advancing foot felt the empty air and he shuffled up slowly until 
his two feet were at the edge and then dropped down the three feet 
to the lower level. He landed upright. Good! 

There was a short, straight passage, then, and then the long turn 
around to go under the other tunnel. He felt with his hand along the 
wall in this turn and he was able to go quickly. The air here was 
lighter. That meant that he was getting near to the pool. He tried 
to remember if it was shallow enough to walk through, or would he 
have to take off his belt and hold it over his head or even swim? 

He went around the turn, sliding his hand along the smooth stone 
of the wall and walking fast. He could just make out the stone walls 
with his eyes and he kept looking down and ahead to see the shine of 
the water. When he had made what seemed to be a complete half turn, 
the gleam of the pool came up suddenly in front of him. He went 
up to it slowly and put one foot out and into it to find the depth. It 
did not touch anything. 

The old man let himself down to sit on the ledge and then slid 
slowly off into the pool. It went over his head. He came up with the. 
beret still on and began to swim. He swam with a broad breast stroke. 
The water was not cold and he swam calmly. He swam straight ahead, 
but after a while he came only to a wall. He cut over and went to the 
left. He had to go only a few strokes before he came to the opposite 
ledge. While he was pulling himself up the gun holster struck the 
ledge and he remembered suddenly that he should have taken it off 
and held it above the water. “God damn it!” he hissed out. 

He stood up on‘the other side, now, and stamped his feet and took 
off the belt. He shook it. It looked very wet. “Cono!” he said. “God 
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damn it. All spoiled, I swear.” Then, the old man did not want to put 
it on again but held it in his hand as he went ahead. 

Why don’t I feel colder, now? he thought. I’m wet. Only the sting 
in his chest seemed to have been affected. It had grown sharper and 
was rising a little, now, with every step. It should come down, the old 
man thought. The air is better here. 

He straightened his cap that had been sliding off with the wetness 
and went on ahead to the other short turn. Now he came in to the 
last stretch before the back entrance could be seen. As he went nearer 
to the turn he saw some light coming in. Then, when he made the 
turn, and had come into the last stretch, it was flooded with the light 
of day, and outside of the tunnel the sun was shining. “It’s day,” he 
said. “I must have calculated wrong.” 

As he came up he began to make out the shrubbery. The bright light 
had put a veil of brightness over his eyes for some moments, but 
now it was passing and he began to see everything very clearly. He 
walked calmly up to the entrance and stood there. The holster and 
cartridge belt were still held in his hand. He looked out. All over 
the green country the sun was shining. He looked to the pueblo. Still 
there. Ah! his pueblo! 

The old man took a deep breath, but suddenly he did not feel the 
difference in the air and the pain in his chest did not go away. It 
should go away, he thought. It should be going. He stood just inside 
of the entrance so that no one outside might see him. He looked quietly 
at the country. He looked down at the road and he saw that someone 
was coming up and he went to step inside. Then, he saw that it was 
a soldier, a Republican soldier. The soldier lifted his head at that 
moment and looked up straight at him. The old man waved his hand 
and all of the country and sun and the soldier snapped away. 


They found them there weeks later. 

The fascists were still holding the town and they went to look for 
them after a wild dog came out of the cave with the wineskin. None 
of the regular men would go down into the cave. Finally, an officer 
went down with two Moors. The officer crawled in and on to the 
ledge and found them there. The boy lay on the floor with his hands 
folded on his chest and the old man lay back against the wall with his 
cap under his head. Both of the faces were relaxed and natural, but 
the officer said, “Rats! God-damned rats! They come in to hide in this 


hole and they rot here. Afraid to go out!” 
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All the children were afraid of the Moors. They could not under- 
stand how the big people walked quietly in the pueblos and the town 
while the Moors were all around there. Especially in the town! There 
were many of them there with the bright-barrelled guns and the big 
horses. ‘They only came to the pueblos at some rare time, when some 
very important thing had to be done, and then they came quietly and 
not in a large group. They came, too, with the Civil Guardsmen whom 
the children knew from before the war. 

But the children always ran away. “Don’t run,” the fathers said. 
“Don’t run, hijos! Don’t be afraid. They are our friends. They are 
on our side, now. They are not enemies!” It was no good. 

Their children remembered the stories of the African massacres. 
They had heard bloody versions of them many times from Anastasio. 
Anastasio was one of the few survivors of the butchery at Annual. He 
liked to sit back, now, and make the blood seem bright and red across 
fifteen years. And, in the old days, too, when their fathers or mothers 
had become suddenly angry or excited over the children, they had 
yelled at them and shouted, “I'll throw you to the Moors if you don’t 
change.” 

The smaller children ran when they saw the Moors coming. “They 
will cut us,” they screamed as they ran. ““They’re going to cut us!” 

“No, no! No!” the mothers had to cry. ‘““No! Come to me.” Some of 
the older boys stood quietly standing where they were and watched 
the Moors with fearful eyes. They could not run. It was too foolish! 
But they watched and thought of these big black men in the flowing, 
multi-colored uniforms, walking about with heads of Spaniards strung 
on their belts. 

They had not believed it at first. That had sounded crazy! When 
Anastasio had been telling them about this, they had listened quietly, 
of course, and without laughing, because he was an old man, but cono, 
that was hard to believe! Then they had seen the photographs in 
Blas’s magazine of the Moors in Asturias with the heads in their belts. 
Heads! 

Anastasio could have done much to change this feeling of the children 
and the boys, but he would not listen to the parents who asked him 
to speak to them. “Let me be!” he said with disgust. “Let me be! Moors 
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fighting in a Catholic country and you want me to be courteous to 
them! Leave me!” He sulked about his work and was quiet when the 
others sat in the tavern and talked. Anastasio was getting old, they said. 

There was one child in Campo, though, who did not fear the Moors. 
This child liked them very much. He was Cachi, the little Cuban 
Negro boy who had come to Spain a year ago with his mother, Aurelia. 
Aurelia was the private and highly appreciated servant to Dona Elena, 
the rich widow of a Mexican planter who had come back to her pueblo 
in Spain to die. Dona Elena had been dying comfortably when the 
war had come. 

It seemed a very long time since Cachi and his mother had come 
to Campo. They had been the first Negroes that had ever come to 
Campo. They were the first Negroes that the people of Campo had 
ever seen. Negroes are not seen often-in Spain, only one or two in the 
big cities like Barcelona or Bilbao, and nearly all of the people of 
Campo had never been to these cities and would live and die without 
ever going to see them. So that the only race that is associated with 
the color in Spain is the Moorish. 

And it was a long time, now, since these two had come to Campo, 
and, meanwhile, the war had come and gone on with the frights and 
the shocks coming every day, but the people still could not forget the 
surprise they had felt when Aurelia and her son had come to Campo, 
nor forget the shock and the anger that had come when the two of 
them had gone to their church, their beautiful little Catholic Church, 
that so many people came to see even from very far away because it 
was so old and so beautiful. Colored people in their church! Maybe 
Moors! 

They still did not feel any embarrassment when they went back in 
their minds to the cold, polite treatment that they had given to the 
Negress as her punishment, and to the taunting by the children of 
little Cachi. “The little Moor,” they called him. “Morito!” 

“I’m a Catholic,” he said in his piping little voice. “I’m a Cuban 
Catholic.” 

“A Catholic?” 

“How can a Moor be a Catholic?” 

They deserved all that, the people figured. What a nerve to be a 
Catholic and to go to church like that! “Moors! Moors!” Let the. 
children taunt and scold the kid. He may learn something. It won’t 
hurt him, anyway. 
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He did learn something for a while. He learned to be a quiet little 
boy with a shining black face that broke into a grin with every sign 
of small kindness or consideration that went out to him. There were 
some of these signs. There had to be! Aurelia was a member of the 
most important household in Campo, and some small courtesies must 
be extended. 

Cachi had been a happy surprise for the sullen, Moorish fighters. 
Here was a little “kinsman” in a hidden pueblo in Spain in the north. 
He quickly became their main distraction. They carried him about 
on their shoulders and gave him rides on the horses. They would 
laugh wildly at him and rub their rough black faces against the smooth 
skin of his grinning face. Cachi, the little Moor, had come home 
at last. 

Now the children of Campo did not taunt him any more. It was 
not that they feared his new friends. They had just moved further 
away from him. The hatred for the Moors had transferred itself to him 
a little more solidly through association with them. They had moved 
completely away from him. 

They would stand and watch the Moors talk and play with him 
from afar. They stood in silence and watched. Once, Alejandrito who 
was small and did not understand these things said, “Come on! We 
go over there, too. They have candy.” 

Lito pulled him roughly back. “Stay here, tonto! Stay here! Are 
you going to take candy from a Moor?” 


When late August came, the children played in the fields. This year 
the wheat crop was good. Very good! Everyone had to work in the 
fields and the fathers and mothers did not like the children to be left 
alone in the pueblo. They had them play on the harvested part of 
the fields, a shouting running group of children! 

This was a good crop, a very good crop! The people of Campo went 
out to the fields all day and worked even on Sundays. When the 
threshing began, they strung bright lights out over the threshing 
grounds and worked until late in the night. 

Then the children enjoyed a new freedom in the pueblo streets. 
They ran about in this new freedom, mouthing the slogans of the class 
room: “Long Live Spain! Up Spain!” “Long Live Spain! Up Spain!” 
They were Spaniards running through the country of Spain! 

One night, they ran very swiftly and won many victories. The evening 
was done with early. Too early! They stood about. Lito stood and 
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hitched at his pants. He looked at the others. “We could kill a Moor, 
tonight,” he said. 

“A Moore” 

“A Moor! We could kill a Moor, Spaniards!” 

“Lito!” 

“A little Moor who needs a lesson.” 

“Who is that?” 

Lito grabbed Alejandrito by the shoulders. “Go get Cachi, youl 
Tell him we want him here to play with us.” 

“Hey, Lito,” Bifanio said. 

“We're not going to hurt him. Don’t worry. We'll just frighten 
him. Call him, Alejandrito.” 

Alejandrito looked up at him for a moment. Then he turned around 
and ran toward the pueblo. They were a little outside. 

“Now we're going to see how a Moor acts in the dark. When his 
friends aren’t around,” Lito said. “Come on,” he shouted. ‘They ran 
behind him to the edge of the pueblo and then followed him around 
it. He went running fast, but not shouting anything. The others were 
quiet and wondering. When they reached the other end, Lito turned 
suddenly and went into the main square and along the center street. 
They were right behind him. He would come out at the point where 
they had just been. 

Alejandrito and Cachi were there already. They were both very 
little boys. 

“Where are they, Alejandrito?” Cachi said loudly. 

“They were here. They were right here.” 

“And we're still here!” Lito jumped out from behind them with 
a loud shout. The others came behind him. He came up to Cachi. 

“How are you doing, little Moor?” Lito said to Cachi. 

“Well, Lito, welll’? Cachi said. 

“You got a lot of friends lately, eh?” Lito said. The children stood 
around watching him. 

“Oh, yes. The Moors! They like me. I’m going to get a hat, tomorrow. 
I think I can get some hats for all of you.” 

“We don’t want Moors’ hats, thanks!” 

“I want a hat,” Alejandrito said. “Can you get me a hat, Cachi?” 

“You don’t want a hat. Shut up, you!” Lito said. He pushed the 
little boy back. All of the other children watched Lito silently. They 


made a large, loose circle about Cachi. He was a little fellow, with a 
dark child’s face. 
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“We don’t like Moors, here,”’ Lito said. 

“I’m not a Moor, Lito. I’m a Catholic. I can play with you tonight. 
I’m a Catholic.” 

“You want to play with us?” Lito said. An idea was coming to him 
very quickly. 

Ves 

“You have to be a Moor. We’re out for Moors. You can be a Moor.” 

“Just in the play, Lito?’ 

“Just in the game!” 

Lito jumped into the circle. “Cachi’s the Moor!” he shouted. He 
grabbed the little boy by the shoulders and held him tightly. “Now, 
we've caught him. We'll tie him, now.” 

The children stood watching. “Come on,” Lito shouted. ‘This is 
the game! We tie him!” They began to move towards them. “Tie 
him! Who’s got a rope?” Bifanio handed him a rope. “Take it over 
to the tree.”” They moved over to the side where some trees stood. Lito 
held Cachi’s shoulders tight against the bark and two of the children 
wound the rope about Cachi and the tree. When they had finished, 
Lito came to the front and surveyed Cachi. The little Negro smiled 
questionably. This was a game. 

Lito stood with his feet apart. “Everybody here!” he commanded. 
The other children crowded in back of him. They all faced Cachi. 

“Here’s our Moor,’ Lito said. “Moor!” he shouted suddenly at 
Cachi’s face. “Moor! Moor!” he yelled. Cachi smiled. This, too, was 
the game. 

“So you’re a Moor!” said Lito. He walked slowly up to Cachi and 
slapped him loudly across the face. Cachi winced and looked surprised. 
His eyes brightened wet. “We slap the Moor,” Lito yelled. He slapped 
Cachi again and began to run yelling around the tree. Bifanio came 
up and slapped Cachi very lightly and began to run after Lito. He was 
shouting. 

The others came up. At first they slapped lightly and timidly. Then 
Lito started around on his second trip. The others followed him. 
They were running faster and slapping more quickly and harder. 
Cachi did not cry out. Tears began to run down his burning cheeks. 
At the third time around Lito made a fist and swung hard. The others 
still slapped, but they were slapping hard. 

Lito stopped suddenly and stood in front of Cachi. His face was 
very red. Inside of his head it felt warm and boiling. He kicked at 


Cachi and hit him on the side of the hip. “Moor! Moor!” he yelled. . 
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“God cursed Moor!” The other children were standing behind Lito 
and jumping up and down in little hops. As they kept looking at 
Cachi’s face the hops became smaller and less enthusiastic. The expres- 
sions on their faces were becoming serious and worried. 

Lito pulled out his penknife and opened it excitedly. He held it 
up high. “Pull out your knives!” he cried. Two of the older boys 
looked at Lito and pulled out their knives slowly. They opened them. 
“Now!” Lito shouted. He jumped out suddenly and plunged with 
the open knife at Cachi. The knife was held wildly at his full arm’s 
length. It hit Cachi’s shoulder and went down and in up to the handle. 
Cachi whimpered. Little Alejandrito screamed suddenly. The two 
other boys dropped their knives and stood staring. Lito pulled out 
his knife. He stepped slowly back and away from Cachi with the blade 
held down in his hand. Some blood dripped slowly off it. He looked 
down at it and then wiped it on the side of his pants. 

The other children were watching him with mouths open. Cachi 
had slumped forward on the ropes. Lito raised his eyes and looked 
at him again. Then he suddenly threw down his knife and turned and 
ran toward the pueblo. The other boys followed him. 

Alejandrito was last to start. He ran only a few steps. Then he 
stopped and looked back at Cachi. He began to cry. He ran up to 
Cachi and pushed up his head with his two hands. Cachi woke up 
suddenly and began to cry loudly. “Don’t cry, little Moor,” Alejan- 
drito said. “Don’t cry! Please don’t cry!’ He began to fumble at the 
cord with his little fingers. He tugged and pulled. He pulled with all 
the weight of his body. One of the top cords went loose and Cachi 
fell forward on his face. Alejandrito went to pick him up. Then he 
remembered and pulled the lower cords out that held Cachi’s feet. 
He was loose. 

The little boy tried to lift Cachi up. “Up, Cachi up! Cachi, we'll 
go home!” He began to cry again. 

Cachi shook his head. The tears were rolling down his cheeks in 
steady streams. His lips were trembling. He put his hands flat on the 
ground and pushed himself up to his knees. Then Alejandrito pulled 
him up and he stood wobbling on his feet. Alejandrito held him 
tightly. “Let’s go home. Cachi. Let’s go home!” 

Cachi shook his head again. He pointed out toward Villanueva. This 
was the next pueblo to Campo. Cachi pointed out to it. “Viyanueva!” 
he said. “Heh?” said Alejandrito. He was becoming afraid. He could 


not understand. “Viyanueva!l” Cachi said again. Don Angel the young 
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district priest who had been Cachi’s only friend before the Moors came 
lived in Villanueva. Cachi pointed. “There. There!” 

“But Cachi. Villanueva! Too far! We go home. Your mother’s home. 
Villanueva’s very far.” 

Cachi shook his head. He moved a little away and held himself up 
alone. There was a lightness in his head and a long blade of steel 
down into his shoulder. A burning blade of steel! He walked a little out 
to the road. Alejandrito ran ahead and stood in front of him. He put 
his hands up to hold Cachi. “I’m going,” Cachi said. “I’m going!” He 
was not crying anymore. There was a dryness in his throat that was 
joining with the other pains, and he did not want to cry anymore. 
He stumbled a little and let himself go toward Villanueva. He stag- 
gered ahead walking with his head held forward. 

Alejandrito stood looking at him. Then, suddenly, he turned toward 
the pueblo and began to run, screaming: “Help! Help! Help!” 

Cachi went stumbling ahead, slowly, slowly. He was very, very 
tired. He staggered ahead, and the pain in his shoulder began to 
get bigger and bigger. It was as if he was carrying a load that was 
stuck tightly on to him and that kept getting bigger and heavier, 
bigger and heavier. Now he had to lift his feet with great care and 
concentration. He lifted one up and let it down. Plop! He lifted up 
the other and let it down. Plop! He had gone six inches. “Don Angel!” 
Cachi said out loud. “Don Angel!” The pain was in his throat. ‘Don 
Angel! Dear Don Angel! Dear little Don Angel!” 


When the people from the pueblo came to look for him they could 
not find him anywhere. They searched quickly and with growing 
fright. They went up as far as Villanueva and then back. They went 
to Don Angel’s house. They remembered the friendship between Don 
Angel and Cachi. 

“But he couldn’t possibly have gotten this far. He came right away. 
Alejandrito just came to call us. He couldn’t have gotten here. Let's 
go back and look over again.” 

They went back and started to search all over again along the road 
and in the fields. They were out until it had gotten very late. Then 
they had to give it up until the morning. 

Where they did not look was along the old goat path that cut across 
Jacinto’s finca and went right up to the back door of Don Angel’s 
house. Cachi had always used this path when he had come up to spend 
an afternoon with his friend. He had wanted to avoid the children 
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who might be out in the fields. Don Angel found him there early the 
next morning. He was dead. 

Don Angel held the little body in his arms and looked down toward 
the town across the farms and pueblos. His face questioned the town 
that the war had come from. “What has this done to us, now? What 
has this done to us now?” 
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Translated by Carl Hartman 
I 
THE PENITENT 


Tne legend goes that Ivan the Terrible had a gigantically strong 
Tatar as his bodyguard. This dull, heavy fellow lived like an ani- 
mal, carried out every command unhesitatingly, and lay night 
after night like a watchful dog before his master’s bedroom. He 
was by no means in the Tsar’s favor, had no title and held no office. 
But it seemed as if such things were indifferent to him, as if he 
did not aspire to them, and for years he remained unchanged. He 
never laughed, spoke only when questioned, and was never any- 
thing but the devoted servant. Remarkably enough, however, 
everyone feared him, hated him, and avoided him. That might 
have been because it usually fell to the Tatar to carry out those 
terrible executions that Ivan contrived in his bloody rages, even 
though he did not seem to do this with especial love, with obvious 
pleasure, or from any evil inclination. 

In the last years of his life, it often occurred that repentance 
for his bloody deeds overcame Ivan. Then he fell into a deep 
melancholy and began self-castigations that sometimes degenerated 
into madness. He locked himself into a bare room with a crucifix 
and ikons on the wall, with a hard wooden couch and a prie-Dieu. 
The all-powerful Tsar would scream ardent prayers for days on 
end, run up and down, accuse himself, throw himself on the hard 
floor and sob, crushed with repentance, until at last he fell asleep 
exhausted. And as always, the silent lowering Tatar would lie 
before the door of the room. All through the vaulted corridors, in 
every niche and every room of the gigantic Kremlin reigned a 
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ponderous silence, and the screams of the disordered Tsar shrilled 
through the walls, faded into a kind of brayed weeping, and 
turned at last to nothing more than a long drawn out, terrified 
whimper—like the howling and groaning of a dying animal. 
Nothing could move the Tatar at the threshold. He remained as 
ever in his place and seemed deaf to all this lamentation. His face, 
his eyes and his breathing were always the same. 

One day—it was about a week before his death—the mistrustful 
Tsar, on a mere insinuation, had imprisoned eighty-four people 
and had them fettered in their cells. Nobles, officers, coachmen, 
soldiers and workingmen were among them. At noon the Tsar 
was dining in the greatest delight. From time to time he would 
spring from the table and run, almost dance through the great 
hall and rejoice with loud laughter: “So they wanted to kill the 
Tsar, eh!! ... Me! Me! ... VI have them flayed in sec- 
tions!! . . . Sergei! Seryoshka! Where are you?” 

The Tatar ran in and threw himself at his feet. 

“Seryoshka, you will pour boiling lead over them after they 
are skinned! .. . And they are to run! Left—right, left—right, 
over boards studded with nails . . . And we'll leave them their 
tongues, so I can hear them scream, do you understand? Sergei, you 
hear!”’ He arrogantly tousled his bodyguard’s bushy head of hair, 
lifted him up, looked at him, and grinned devilishly: “Do you 
hear what your Little Father Tsar says? . . . Blockhead, do you 
understand? . . . Boiling lead! .. . Flay them first, then grease 
them, so the hot lead runs well, you dolt!” The Tatar stared in 
silence, breathed heavily, and finally answered with a brief: “Very 
well, Little Father, very well!” 


“And go to the jailer—quickly! . . . Have them fed well and 
make them drink strong tea and wine . . . Do you hear? They’re 
not to die too quickly! I want something from them—do 
you understand, blockhead? Go on! .. . Get their strength up 


for the performance! Left—right, march! March!” ordered the 
Tsar, shrieking. His bodyguard ran. 
The door slammed. It was still in the room. The afternoon sun- 
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light shone in at the windows. A bird rustled by outside, croaking 
strangely. Suddenly Ivan’s features broke down. A shudder ran 
over his whole body; his mouth stretched wide and he struggled 
for air as if choking. The glow was extinguished from his eyes 
and he fell to the floor with a dull blow, as if in a collapse. He 
struck out with his hands and feet and screamed horribly. When 
Sergei returned, the Tsar was already in his penitential chamber, 
praying fanatically. The Tatar lay down before the door without 
further ado. 

The hours passed, and fear crept through the Kremlin. Night 
came, and the Tsar screamed on. He grew hoarser; he tore at his 
hair and face, panting, and croaked all the more. Dawn broke, and 
then something very remarkable came to pass. The Tsar suddenly 
tore open the door of his penitential chamber, and hesitated at 
the prostrate bodyguard as if seeking help. He threw himself down 
before him, kissed the unmoving face again and again, and wept 
in the most utter despair: “Se-ergei! Se-eryoshka! Seryoshka! Dar- 
ling! I’m a bloodhound, a murderer, a devil, Seryoshka! Forgive 
me, Sergei! Spit on me! Strike me dead! Trample on me, 
Seryoshka! . . . Pl-please, Sergei, pl-please kill me and hack me to 
pieces, b-b-but pray, pra-ay for me! Pray for my cursed soul, 
pr-a-a-ay, Seryoshka! ...A-and go! Go! Run to the jailer, 
double quick—march! Left—right! Have him release all eighty- 
four! . . . Let them go, Seryoshka, let them run away... I'll 
never in my life kill people again, never in my 1-i-i-ife!”” That long 
“7” ran along behind Sergei, through all the corridors, walls, doors 
and rooms. An hour later, those he had released stepped into the 
public square as the sun was rising and convulsively breathed the 
fresh morning air. Many of them were weeping as if crushed. ‘They 
still could not grasp what had happened to them. But a captain 
found his self-command directly, formed the troop into a column, 
and all marched up to the Kremlin. There they gave voice to a 
thunderous cheer for the compassionate Tsar, and threw their caps 
into the air in joy and gratitude. 

But Ivan, when he heard this, became even more acutely con- 
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trite and ran up and down his penitential chamber as if mad. 
He wrung his hands entreatingly and raised his troubled eyes to 
heaven. “Never! N-e-ever again, never! N-e-ever again!” the un- 
moved Tatar heard him whimpering over and over, and then sud- 
denly the dull fellow began to weep. At first he wept quite softly, 
but with every breath his weeping grew louder, and at last it 
rang out like the howl of an animal, penetrating to the very mar- 
row. Thus beyond all sense and self-command did the ‘Tatar cry, 
so that Ivan in his chamber became afraid, suddenly fell mute 
and listened tensely. He went to the door and opened it, trembling. 
There knelt the great fellow. He stared with a lost expression at 
the Tsar, stretched out his arms to him and stammered, crushed: 


“Never kill again, never again! . . . That’s death. Little Father, 
that’s death! . . . Never! Sergei is no more and Little Father is 
no more! .. . That’s death, Little Father!” 


“Devil!” screamed Ivan suddenly and spat in his face. He had 
all his strength again. Composedly he strode along the corridor 
and into his study. On the very same day he had the Tatar be- 
headed. This execution took place very quietly and secretly, and 
it is said that it was Ivan’s last. 


II 


THE UNVANQUISHED 


Ivan the ‘Terrible was subject to sudden excesses of philanthropy. 
Thus one day when he was out driving he saw a little boy who 
pleased him greatly. At once he gave the command to halt, de- 
scended from his coach without a word, and walked smilingly up 
to the child. But the latter had hardly seen the Tsar when a wild 
look came over his face and he took to his heels. The hearts of all 
Ivan’s attendants suddenly ceased to beat; they held their breaths 
in fear; every one trembled and was terrified, for in the very next 
moment something terrible might have happened. The Tsar, . 


aroused by the boy’s silly flight, might have fallen into one of his 
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unbounded rages which everyone in Russia feared. But, miracu- 
lously, nothing of the sort occurred. The Tsar merely held his 
ground and followed the boy’s flight with a serene countenance. 
Then he signaled to some of his guard and commanded them to 
catch the little fellow. After a short time they returned with the 
screaming and struggling runaway, and Ivan seemed greatly de- 
lighted with him. 

“Ah, come, come!” said he in his best mood, trying to touch the 
raging boy: “Come, come! Did you run away from your Little 
Father the Tsar? Am I so ugly then, my little son?” But the little 
fellow gave no answer, only struggling more and more, and show- 
ing not the least respect. Whereupon Ivan continued in his good- 
humored tone: “Well, little savage, I will show you what mercy 
is, and soon you will come to love your Little Father the Tsar.” 
Then he took the boy to the Kremlin, had the harp-player 
brought, gave him a capable tutor and two guards, with strict 
orders to obey his every command without hesitation. 

The boy hated the harp-player, hated the Tsar, his tutor and his 
guards. But he did not lose Ivan’s favor; on the contrary, the all- 
powerful Tsar seemed to take more and more pleasure in this 
little savage. He had a little house built for him and a large gar- 
den, where his favorite might rule as he pleased. From time to 
time Ivan visited him. The boy was always as restive and lowering 
as ever. 

“Let me go!” he bellowed. “Let me go home to my parents, 
you devil!” 

But the Tsar always smiled. “Your parents are grateful that I 
show you so much favor,” he said jokingly. 

“You lie!’ screamed the boy still more wildly. “My father and 
mother love me more than anything else!” 

“So they do!” returned Ivan. “And just because they love you 
more than anything else, they desire nothing but that you may 
remain with me your whole life long.’’ The boy, his eyes flaming, 
stared into the Tsar’s grinning face. And he hesitated. 

“Do you not believe me?” asked Ivan craftily. 
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“No! You lie!” repeated his little favorite, glowering. 

Thereupon the Tsar signaled the guards. They ran to the huge 
garden gate, threw it wide, and up the shady gravel path that led 
to the house came the little boy’s parents. They bowed to the 
ground, one after the other, and seemed ready to die from sheer 
awe. 

“Father! Mother!” cried the boy, sobbing, and tried to embrace 
them. ‘Dear Father! Dear Mother!” But the parents looked only 
at the Tsar. Anxiety, fear and terror were painted on their faces. 
They did not dare to take the outstretched arms of their only son, 
and held him off. 

“Save me! Take me away from here! This devil is keeping me 
here!” screamed the boy in horror. Then he let his arms fall to 
his sides. Meanwhile, his father and mother were only the more 
frightened, and cried out together: “But Fedya! Fedyushka! Child! 
No one loves you so much as your Little Father Tsar! His grace 
bathes you like the sun and will make you great before God and 
man! Fedyushka! Child! How can you say such things!’’ And after 
these words they both threw themselves to the ground before the 
Tsar and cried, loud and complaining: “Little Father Tsar, do 
not be angry! The stupid boy does not know what he is saying! 
Oh, Little Father Tsar, accept our most humble thanks for your 
grace and love!’”’ And they crept up to the Tsar and kissed his feet 
repeatedly. Fedya stood there, pale and overcome, and no other 
word passed his lips. Once his confused glance met the face of the 
triumphant Tsar, who continued to smile. 

“You see, my little son! You see I spoke the truth! Your parents 
understand my love and tenderness!’’ he cried, and looked at the 
two on the ground. “Rise, dear people! Stand up! And you, 
Fedyushka, kiss them!’’ At once the parents rose and tried to 
embrace their little son, but he turned away in disgust, and with 
a sudden start ran into the house. 

“Fe-edyal Fe-edyushka!’’ screamed his father distracted, and 
turned pale. “Go!” said the Tsar, and they both withdrew with 
many bows. 
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In order to put his favorite into a happier mood, Ivan once 
took him to a soldiers’ celebration. There was noise, feasting, 
drinking and much shooting. For the first time in his life, little 
Fedya saw what a wonderful thing a musket was, such as his 
guards Sergei and Pyotr always carried so solemnly on their 
shoulders. 

The next day, the Tsar again came down the gravel path to 
visit Fedya. The boy was standing beside his giant guard Pyotr, 
and when he saw the Tsar a boundless rage seized him. He gave 
the soldier a sharp push and commanded tearfully: “Shoot, Petya! 
Shoot the dog down! Fire!’’ For a moment the startled guard did 
not know which way to turn, but then he recalled his strict com- 
mands to obey the boy’s every order, and raised his weapon to his 
cheek. “Shoot!” screamed the boy, shrilly. Pyotr took trembling 
aim. But then the penetrating glance of the Tsar struck him and, 
powerless, he let his weapon sink down. Fedya stared dumb- 
founded. The soldier stood stiffly and presented arms as Ivan came 
up with the greatest friendliness. 

The master of Russia turned with dreadful calm to the petri- 
fied boy: “See, my little son? See how everything is in the power 
of your Little Father Tsar? He stops the very bullets in their 
flight! No musket goes off unless he permits, but’—and at this he 
took the weapon from the guard, and had him march ten paces 
off—‘‘but see, any weapon will fire for the Tsar! See!” 

Pyotr stood straight as a log against the green of the garden, 
while the Tsar smilingly shot him down. The boy saw the power- 
ful frame collapse, saw it fall down, twitching—and ran off with 
a terrifying shriek. 

They say he was never seen again, but that Ivan the Terrible 
often stands at the spot even today, with lowered musket, 
smiling... 
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TWICE A YEAR 
(Written in 1938) 


I wear it as a kind of chorus. I love the feeling of the saying of 
one man flowing into the saying of another—and of another’s 
flowing out of that. I love the sense of building that continuity 
permits. The next issue: that means that something may be kept 
alive—be made anew—be brought back to life—may come forth 
into the world that would not otherwise. 

I love affirmations that people feel moved to make about others’ 
work and meaning; about others who bestow a sense of wonder... 
Some name this criticism. To me: wrongly. I do not love criticism 
as I love affirmation—celebration. 

I love the things that people say when they are most deeply 
moved; the simple direct things that shake the sayer and the 
hearer to their very depths. Sometimes only a little thing. Some- 
times a larger. But both kinds: great and small. The things that 
must be said. That must be remembered. That must be heard. 
‘That must be done. That because of their being heard, said, done, 
change: create new realms: release. And to stand firmly for the 
Sayer: at the expense of making possible literary errors of judg- 
ment. Every time. 

The incredible oppositions: even in the people who seem most 
clear . . . Like life itself: the elusive secret—the truth hanging 
by a thread that can never quite be grasped. But the wonder of 
feeling nearer and nearer; of feeling near, of having been on the 
verge of touch,—the wonder of touch .. . 
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Rilke, Bourne . . . crying out against war: at the risk of their 
lives. 


John Brown: Thoreau . . . crying out against slavery (at the 
expense of peace). 


Thomas Mann, in February: * 


“Art concerns itself with the grave and the good.” Well, then, 
the grave and good thing that is at stake in the world today, is 
peace. It is a problem of peace that sets humanity its tasks today, 
and only in a state of peace can these tasks be accomplished. War 
has become a shameful and infantile futility, the exact antithesis 
of all creative effort. The artist out of the depths of his creative 
instinct is bound to despise war, together with everything that 
serves it and furthers it, as, for example, the totalitarian state. 
The unnatural and self-destructive behavior of an artist who 
speaks in favor of war, the horrible responsibility which he would 
take upon himself, these are things I hate to think of. He is the 
one who would truly be overstepping his bounds. But to support 
with one’s whole personality that same personality which took its 
art seriously, the human and no less holy cause of peace, that, it 
seems to me, is the right of an artist and the duty of a man. 


And in June, Thomas Mann: + 


What is needed is a humanity strong in will and firm in the 
determination to preserve itself. Freedom must discover its virility. 
It must learn to walk in armour and to defend itself against its 
deadly enemies. And after the most bitter experiences, it must 
finally understand that a pacifism which admits it will not wage 
war under any circumstances will surely bring about war instead 
of banishing it. 


Which? Which is the answer? 


Goethe’s: THE TREE OF LIFE IS GREEN. THEORY IS 
GRAY. 


Lawrence’s: All things are relative, and have their sacredness 
in their true relation to all other things. 


Stieglitz’s: Beauty is the universal seen. . . All true things are 
equal one to another. 


* ADDRESS at THE DEDICATION OF THE THOMAS MANN COLLECTION 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY. The address was given before a large audience in Woolsey 
Hall, New Haven, on the afternoon of February twenty-fifth, 1938, when the 
“Thomas Mann Collection of Books and Manuscripts” was presented to the Yale 
University Library. Published in the Yale Review. 

+ The Coming Victory of Democracy, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1938. 
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Peirce’s: Let us not doubt in philosophy what we know in our 
hearts. 


Yes. The world is full, ever newly, of the wonder that certain 
men, certain women, bring. To mould even a little of that sense 
of wonder together; to be filled with wonder—even in the face 
of despair. To lessen despair. To know that one’s wonder—one’s 
faith—one’s try—may change nothing, but still to care, still to 
attempt. . . If there is to be war there will be madness. . . Again 
the attempt to still the true, the deeply concerned voices crying 
out against bloodshed. But these voices must never be stilled. . . 
And those other voices rising also, often too soon, sincerely crying 
out to end the crimes, even to meet War with War, deeply hating 
war. . . . Ever the attempt to stop such voices that are not lost in 
the sound that is the mass voice. To protect certain voices. .. . 

And so often the willingness to hear again: too late. The subtle 
balance forever sought between the whole and the part, the past 
and present—future. . . . Where is the core, the tangible core of 
absolute, final truth? The cry of man—the search, and then sudden 
the vision: this is the good—this the untenable—sharply known, 
sure—without proof . . . And to act in its image. . 


There is something incredibly clear and beautiful at moments 
that is dearer than life. To pay tribute to those who have had 
the faith, the clarity, the power, to rise beyond considerations of 
expediency, of swift victory—and because of their acts in the name 
of that vision and faith and power, light is held high. To help 
no matter how slightly to save this: the artist, for all who are 
young. ‘To touch into wonder—to transform in the image of won- 
dere: . “This... 2 Pomevear, 


II 


SAY IT 
Say it. 


Always, always when you feel you must say it, say it. 


Everytime anyone anywhere who must say it, says it, it is easier 
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for everyone else everywhere having to say it, to say it. It is pre- 
cisely as much easier for everyone everywhere to say it, as it had 
been difficult for the one having spoken to have said it. 


Anytime anyone anywhere fails to say what he feels he must 
Say, it is as much more difficult for everyone everywhere else 
having to say it, to say it, as it would have been easier if it had 
been spoken. 


Everyone seeking, finding, feeling, knowing what he must say, 
must say it. It must always be spoken. By everyone. It must be said 
by everyone. For everyone. 


If you do not say it always,—bravely, truly, clearly,—then you 
are keeping someone somewhere from saying it. You are keeping 
someone somewhere from saying it, and so to say it is not merely 
to have spoken. 


To say it is to forge a sharp, clean instrument that shall pierce 
the darkness, and the instrument shall belong to everyone. 


Striking forth it shall kindle the flame that is light. 


The word so spoken shall forever be as a completing touch,— 
alighting tenderly upon the lips and the eyes and the ears of man. 


It is not enough to feel and not to say it. It is not enough to 
see and not to say it. It is not enough to know and not to say it. 


Always, always when it is felt, seen, known, it must be said. And 
said, done. 


It can never be spoken too often. 
It can never be heard too often. 
It can never be done too often. 


The instrument must be ever sharper and must pierce ever 
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deeper and the light must shine ever brighter and the point of 
completion must be ever nearer the hand of God. 


Everytime anyone says it, the distance between the hand of 
God, and the lips and the eyes and the ears of man is seen to be 
infinite,—and the distance disappears. 


Say it. 


Always, always when you feel it, say it. 


Ill 
SONG OF HOW ARE YOU 


You say to me how are you. 

Everywhere people are asking people how are you. 

Everywhere people are not replying because everywhere people 
are knowing that the others are not asking how are you, but are 
saying: Say that you are well in one word Fine, so that we may 
proceed and no longer be held back by how you are. Otherwise 
you might say how you really are and there is not enough time 
for that and essentially we do not care how you really are. We 
care that you shall say Fine and that we can then proceed. 

There is always the possibility that you might not say Fine 
and that there might be something that you would need from us, 
and there is nothing that we are willing to do for you. . . . And 
there are always our own How am I’s waiting to be said... . 

Everywhere people are not replying because they have so much 
to say and they know that the question is not the question being 
asked. 

Everywhere in everyone there is the overpowering desire to 
tell how I am. Everywhere people are being cluttered by not tell- 
ing and when they do tell before they have discovered that the 
question is not the question asked, they are being cluttered by 
their telling, and everywhere people then listening are pe 
cluttered by what they hear. 
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Everywhere people are cluttered by‘not telling, and they want 
to tell so that they can become uncluttered. But everywhere there 
is not always someone to tell, so that everywhere there is a multi- 
plication of cluttering. Everywhere people are straining to tell 
what they must tell in order to become uncluttered, and what 
they have heard to become uncluttered, so that they may clearly 
proceed. Everywhere clarities clutter if they are not told and 
unclarities clutter if they are not told, and not telling adds to the 
clarities and to the unclarities, which, when not told, add to the 
cluttering. 

Everywhere everyone is a hundred voices cluttered into one 
silence. Everywhere there is a straining for the point where 
clarity and telling will be one, where telling and action will be 
one, where action and equilibrium will be one, where teller and 
hearer will be one, where caring and caring will be one... . 
Everywhere everyone is straining for equilibrium and for ONE. 
Everywhere there is a gigantic silence and a reaching for a gigantic 
telling. When there is a gigantic silence everywhere and every- 
one is wanting to tell, it is not really that that is happening, for 
anywhere when there is anyone telling, the telling is also a want- 
ing to hear, and when anyone telling wants to hear, the one hear- 
ing wants to tell and the one telling can really say how are you, 
and the one hearing can really tell, for everyone really straining 
to say how I am is straining to hear how you are; is really wanting 
to say I love you, so that when you really say how are you, and 
how I am, and there is time to say and to hear all of it, you are 
really saying and will really hear I love you, for it is really so very 
simple, the cluttering and straining and caring. It is such a 
gigantic simplicity of seeking and telling and hearing and know- 
ing when you can say it and hear it: I love you, and there is not 
then any other need to say how you are and how IJ am. 
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IV 
NEW PLACE 


Is there anyone here for me to love 

Is there anyone genuinely in love here 

Is there anyone seeking equilibrium here 
whether he knows it or not, through love 


Is there anything born of love here 

made because of love 

made the way it is made because of too much love; 
where is the symbol of it: 

show me: 


Is anyone’s life here bound up in love 
any kind of love 

receiving love 

giving love 

love: 

for all life without question 

for certain kinds of life 

for the growing thing in man 

for growth 

for the divine expanse? 

Are they filled with wonder 

Do they create in the image of that wonder 
Does anybody here do that, tell me? 


Is anybody’s life here 
engulfed, ruled, possessed by love 
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illuminating 

exalting 

so that anyone seeing it 

feels, makes, sings beauty 
helpless before it? 

Is anyone here lost to love 
asking of life no further question 
lost to life in love? 


Can you find it in their faces 

Do they communicate it in their eyes 
Can you communicate with their eyes 
Are they looking for it 

Can you sense their gesture 

Is anyone here looking for it toor 


Vv 
CLASSIC SONG 


Death in life, 
life in death. 
Joy in pain, 
pain in joy. 
Love in hate, 
hate in love. 
Hope in fear, 
fear in hope. 
Source in end, 
end in source. 
All in all, 
all in all. 
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REVALUATIONS: 
CHARLES OLSON: 
DOSTOEVSKY AND THE POSSESSED 


Sun-worsuippers had more sense than we. They reverenced some- 
thing organic and necessary to flesh and bone. We give our faith to 
the State. Day by day the modern world confirms Dostoevsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor in his estimate of man. Beyond Germany, Russia, and Italy, 
men take bread for freedom, “miracle, mystery, and authority” for 
faith, and Caesarism for the “universal state.” In terror we face this 
world, but subtly and pathetically we ignore that alternative even our 
apologist, the Inquisitor, cannot—the fearful burden of individual free 
choice in the knowledge of good and evil. The war of our time is not 
Democracy against Fascism, the Church against Communism, but the 
authority of Man against the authority of the State. The Inquisitor is 
right—man finds it easier to give his authority away, first to the Church 
and now to the State. But he gives it away always at his own peril and 
to his own destruction. His body and his spirit dies. Today man is 
horrified by the smell of both corruptions. 

Ours is the Karamazov way. As to old Karamazov, “everything is 
lawful.” Fearfully, Dostoevsky sensed the disintegration in man and 
society. Seventy-five years ago he watched our world turning away from 
man to the State and set down, in his novels and in The Diary of a 
Writer, a contrary vision of life. By his “cursed questioning” he 
prophetically anticipated, asked and sought to answer the very ques- 
tions we are lost in. No man ever knew man’s power of dispersion and 
will to violence better than Dostoevsky. Infinitely aware of the breadth 
and depth of man’s nature, he admitted the need of discipline. He did 
not seek it, as we have, outside man. Dostoevsky put his faith in, and 
made his demands on individual man. 

Dostoevsky accepted Christ’s ethics. Christianity is as essential to his 
work as Catholicism was to Dante’s. It is a Christianity burned clean 
by one of man’s great minds, forged anew through the creative con- 
sciousness of an exceptional artist, and restored as a weapon to man. 
Dostoevsky did for the modern world what Christ did for the Roman: 
he gave man back his authority, and through Christ offered him the - 
ways to exercise it. He himself only accomplished this dynamic recon- 
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ception by a wrestling like Jacob’s with the Angel. He wrote in one of 
his notebooks: 


It was not as a child that I learnt to believe in Christ and confess 
ne a My Hosanna has burst forth from a huge furnace of 
oubt. 


“The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” is the testament of the struggle. 
After his, Jacob halted upon his thigh. Look into Dostoevsky’s face in 
the Perov portrait, painted while The Possessed was in progress. A 
brand lies upon the temple, and the cheek and mouth are scorched. 
The mark is there, and the blessing. The delicate skin and the eyes 
bespeak hosanna. A woman in his magazine office saw that face one 
June night turn up to the tender summer sky as he urged upon her 
what glory and torment it was to speak to people of the worlds beyond 
this. His arms woo’d the sky away, his eyes lifted altars, and his voice, 
bursting chains, cried out: “To other worlds.” Call him Israel. He 
included in The Possessed that lovely, strange, misunderstood remark 
of his: 


If anyone could prove that Christ is outside the truth, and if the 
truth really did exclude Christ, I should prefer to stay with Christ, 
and not with the truth. 


From Dresden in 1870 while he was brooding over The Possessed he 
confessed to Maikov: 


The chief question by which, consciously or unconsciously, I have 
been tormented all my life, is the existence of God. 


In that hunger of the spirit of the man, all his turning against liberal- 
ism and 2 plus 2 equals 4 science, all his reaching for Christ lies 
wrapped. 


The Possessed has raised more questions than any other novel, and 
whatever answers have been offered only question Dostoevsky’s success 
with his materials and with his conception. More and more attention 
has been given to The Possessed in recent years, perhaps just because 
Dostoevsky is dealing in it directly with things we and our States are 
faced with—revolution and the agents of revolution. The book was 
published in 1872 and thus comes in the middle of his mature career, 
after Crime and Punishment and The Idiot, and before The Raw 
Youth and The Brothers Karamazov. His contemporaries, both liberals 
and radicals, dismissed the treatment of social revolt in the book as 
anachronistic and malicious. Today it is found conservative or reac- 
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tionary. Stavrogin remains as much an enigma as Dostoevsky’s dialectic 
of revolution. And The Possessed will continue to be a failure and a 
puzzle, two books instead of one, a political pamphlet and a philosophi- 
cal novel, just so long as we refuse to take seriously in our own world 
the ineluctable identity of personal and social evil. For it is precisely 
that identity Dostoevsky considered absolute, governed as he was by 
spirit: to him the exaction upon man in society is the same as that 
upon man in solitude. Out of this concept The Possessed was written 
and in it lies the secret of the novel’s unity, that which binds the story 
of Stavrogin and the study of revolution together. 

The Possessed is Dostoevsky’s Sodom and Gomorrah: all is laid waste. 
It is a blood tragedy without redemption. Think of the violence of 
death with which the book culminates—all like swine are run violently 
down a steep place into the lake and are choked. Only Satan remains 
alive to walk the earth: Peter the conspirator lives. But Shatov is mur- 
dered, and so are the Cripple and her drunken Falstaff of a brother; 
Kirillov is a suicide, Lisa is horribly destroyed, Shatov’s wife and 
Stavrogin’s child are dead, and Stavrogin, the citizen of the canton of 
Uri, is hanging there behind the door. All, all drowned in a lake of 
blood. A most horrible tragedy, against which a feeble old man, 
Stephen Trofimovitch, alone raises his voice, only himself to die. 

We also are as lost as Dostoevsky’s people. Like them we feel we are 
possessed of devils. We sense a presence of evil so sharply we instantly 
recognize our own human fear in the hearts of the German people 
when we learn they never refer to Goebbels by name but always speak 
of him as “der kleine Teufel.” We have gone so much farther than 
the world contemporary with Dostoevsky we do not need, as he did, 
the parable from Luke on the Demoniac of Gadara to create his symbol 
and his title. Our demoniac of Bavaria is alive and active and a 
palpable fact we are confronted by every midnight broadcast and every 
morning paper. And we sense though we cannot, perhaps dare not 
name other devils, men with umbrellas, men with mitres, men with 
guns. But what we do not know is how to exorcise our devils, how to 
save ourselves from the destruction Dostoevsky visits upon his possessed. 

To Dostoevsky the answers lie deeper than the Hitlers and the 
Goebbels. In The Possessed he examined such devils in the person of 
Peter Verhovensky and his conspirators, and anticipated much knowl- 
edge we have had forced on us by the events of the years since the first 
world war and of the year of the present war. For example, in the 
person and “system” of Shigalev, Dostoevsky exposed the authoritarian 
necessity of all statism: 
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Starting from unlimited freedom, I arrive at unlimited despo- 
tism . . . Everything shall be reduced to a common denominator. 
Complete equality .. . Absolute submission—no individuality 
whatsoever. All the slaves are equal in their slavery . . . The first 
thing to do is to lower the level of education, science, and ability. 


And Dostoevsky saw another face of the modern revolutionary state— 
its religious claims. The arch-conspirator Peter cries: “A new religion 
is coming instead of the old one.” Dostoevsky profoundly perceived that 
it is actually man and not the state who is finally attacked. To him 
only a hideous leveling of man can come when revolution establishes 
itself “on the elements of science and reason.”” What he sensed and 
what we know is that the modern revolutionary state denies the dignity 
and the value of individual human personality. It only rises upon the 
destruction of the individual. And so Peter Verhovensky is right when 
he calls “shame at having any opinion of one’s own’ the most im- 
portant element of the revolution, “the cement that binds everything 
together.” Success comes to the revolution and such agents of revolu- 
tion as a Peter Verhovensky or a Hitler when man forsakes himself. 

That conclusion Dostoevsky drew. He found the disintegration of 
society a consequent of man’s disintegration and not a cause. He 
pushed his attention beyond the enemies of man to man himself. To 
Dostoevsky the real danger does not lie in the devils outside ourselves. 
It is not finally the revolution or the revolutionaries whom Dostoevsky 
fears, but the prostration in man out of which Verhovenskys and Shiga- 
levs, Hitlers and Stalins are spawned and by which they grow. So, in 
The Possessed, it is not the conspirators who dominate the book but 
their victims. Dostoevsky sets out to show why the victims, even to the 
pure in heart, allow themselves to be destroyed. They are victims not 
because of any real power in the conspirators but because of the lack 
of power in themselves. They are caught in a greater web than the 
web of revolution—the web of apathy. It is Stavrogin, of all the people 
in the novel, who is most sick. He is the disease. He is disintegration, 
our disintegration. In Stavrogin, Dostoevsky names us. 

Dostoevsky imagines Stavrogin a soiled man, and makes him the 
center of the book so firmly the book actually turns upon him and has 
its being through him. He is the novel as Hamlet the play. Stavrogin 
is what the conspirator Peter calls him, “the sun,” the source of the 
book’s life. All the women except the bible-peddler exist only through 
their relations with him—his mother, his wife the cripple, Shatov’s wife 
who bears Stavrogin’s child, Shatov’s sister Darya Stavrogin’s mistress, 
and Lisa who finally gives herself to Stavrogin. And all the men of the 
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book but Stephen Trofimovitch likewise—in the chapter called “Night,” 
Kirillov, Shatov and Peter Verhovensky all admit he is their source. As 
Stavrogin passes from one to the other through that night of rain and 
mud all reveal themselves as his creatures, almost faces of himself, 
generated by him. Not so much generated perhaps, but set and fixed 
as though hypnotized by a snake, for once established by Stavrogin 
they cannot free themselves from his influence and come to suffer from 
his nature. 

Stavrogin is complex, possibly the most compacted character Dostoev- 
sky ever created. He is all three of the Karamazov brothers in one 
skin: he has all that is sensual in the lustiness of Dmitri, all the intel- 
lection of Ivan, and even some of Alyosha’s tenderness of spirit—what 
Peter called Stavrogin’s ‘“‘simple-heartedness and naiveté.” But he has 
none of each’s counterpoise. Arrogant, and impotent from more than 
ennui, Stavrogin annuls himself. Compare him, in all his power, to the 
people of his own world. He never lives upon his pulse as Shatov does: 
Shatov’s blow upon Stavrogin’s face is a more significant, whole and 
vital gesture than all the violent career of Stavrogin himself. Shatov, 
Darya, Lisa love: Stavrogin cannot. Unlearned is his old teacher 
Stephen’s lesson of the heart. Even as a destroyer Stavrogin is never as 
purposeful as the engine of hate, Peter. Nor can he die like Kirillov, 
by a sustained act of self. 

Consider him when Peter, in a frenzy like Satan’s, offers Stavrogin, 
a mock Christ, all the land and power stretching out from the Moun- 
tain. “You are my idol. Ivan the Tsarevitch. You! You!” Peter’s kiss, 
Peter’s prostration: “Verhovensky besought, implored.” But Stavrogin 
is both without temptation and, unlike Christ, without answer: 
“Stavrogin wondered smiling.” For Stavrogin exists without self-genera- 
tion, a still point in a horribly turning world. 

That temptation is a parable of our time. For the world turns and 
Stavrogin, though he did not yield to the large temptation, did not 
answer it and, as a result, he becomes a silent accomplice in Peter’s and 
the conspirators’ murder of Shatov. 

When dictators offer us states in return for our manhood we too 
wonder smiling, fail to answer, the world turns, and there’s Guernica. 
For the world always turns and the Stavrogins do not move. Why? Be- 
cause the essence of a Stavrogin is neuter. He is his world’s sun, but a 
sun without a fire and heat of its own. He gives life to others but in 
himself there is finally no life. He cannot generate himself. And in that 
immobility lies a further horrible truth—all those separate lives which - 
he dominates when they cross each other, destroy each other. Up toa 
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point he creates, but he creates only finally to destroy. His light is 
black. And it is just because he does nothing that they destroy each 
other. They cancel out because he, in his neutrality, lends life to the 
evil as well as to the good. For Stavrogin is without choice, thus he is 
without direction and thus he and his world are destroyed. Ultimately, 
The Possessed is a horrible puppetry, the tragedy of the inert, the 
neuter, the ahuman: 


I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: 
I would thou wert cold or hot. 

So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 


Stavrogin knew himself so pathetically well he did finally do what 
he thought he ought to do—“brush myself off the earth like a nasty 
insect.” His letter to Darya before his suicide poses the problem of 
himself clearly: 


I am still capable, as I always was, of desiring to do something 
good, and of feeling pleasure from it; at the same time I desire 
evil and feel pleasure from that too. But both feelings are always 
too petty, and are never very strong. My desires are too weak; they 
are not enough to guide me. 


He has one power—Stavrogin can state Stavrogin: 


Even negation has not come from me. Everything has always been 
petty and spiritless. 


His last sight is a moan: 


Indignation and shame I can never feel, therefore not despair. 


He has divulged himself, but because he knows no other answer than 
himself, he dies, and brings all the world of The Possessed down. 

Why can he not deliver himself over to life? Why can he not shed his 
inanition? Why must this sensually hot and intellectually cold man 
remain lukewarm? Why, no matter what extraordinary power he has 
and no matter what generation he gives others, must he be destructive 
of himself and all others? Why must Stavrogin forever remain outside 
both heaven and hell, upon a Dark Plain, under the starless air, one of 
Dante’s Trimmers? Because he refuses to exercise what Dostoevsky re- 
garded as that essential and precious human power—“the freedom of 
choice in the knowledge of good and evil.” Dostoevsky, like the Prisoner 
Christ whom the Grand Inquisitor confronts, exalted such freedom 
“above everything else” and in Stavrogin he portrays the most abomi- 
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nable abdication of the right of such freedom. Choice is the first and 
last necessity of life. To choose is to take up the burden of life. But 
Stavrogin is suspended. He can take up neither the burden of faith nor 
the burden of the denial of faith. Kirillov, the man who denied God 
and killed himself to prove himself the man-god, bared Stavrogin’s 
tragedy in these words: 


If Stavrogin has faith, he does not believe that he has faith. If he 
hasn’t faith, he does not believe he hasn't. 


Stavrogin is a Trimmer, unable, in Dante’s words, to rebel from God 
or be faithful to him, one of the caitiffs: 


che non furon ribelli, 
né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 


With Dante Dostoevsky regards such a state of man’s soul as the most 
corrupt of all. To choose the evil, as Peter Verhovensky does, is to be 
damned, but even that, to Dostoevsky, is dynamic: Dante likewise 
gave the wicked “glory” over the Trimmers. But to have, as Stavrogin 
did, an awareness of good and not to move towards it or even away 
from it exceeds every other moral aberration. He remains an abhorrent 
Laodicean. 

And what is the state of Stavrogin’s inner life, what is the lukewarm 
state? A swamp of self in which he is mired beyond escape. Again 
Dante is apposite: “ma per sé foro” —the Trimmers were not for God 
or against him, but “were for themselves.’ Stavrogin is for himself, 
caught by his self. Because Stavrogin denies what the Grand Inquisitor 
calls man’s “fearful burden of free choice,” he loses the sweet air of 
the spirit, is left with only the self, and the self increasingly suffocates 
him until finally he cannot survive. For without the wish for God 
Dostoevsky found man unmotivated, abominably static, ahuman and 
dead. Stavrogin is bound, therefore, to disappear, as Shatov told him 
he would, “like rotten mildew,” because he cannot attain to God. 
Never can the great words pass Stavrogin’s lips: “Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief!” Because, in his heart, he cannot bow down before 
Stephen Trofimovitch’s—and Dostoevsky’s—Great Idea: 


The one essential condition of human existence is that man should 
always be able to bow down before something infinitely great . . 
The Infinite and the Eternal are as essential for man as the little 
planet on which he dwells. 


Dostoevsky insists over and over again that man, to be whole and 
alive, must choose to believe in his own immortality and in God’s 
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existence. Man must pledge himself, he, must love. Otherwise, for- 
saking his spirit, he is left with only the self, and the self, like the bones 
and flesh, like States, is perishable. In fact the denial of spirit leads, in 
Dostoevsky’s mind, to a kind of self-cannibalism—the self swallows up 
the whole being. Such is Stavrogin’s fate, and upon him Dostoevsky 
passes a more terrible judgment than upon any other man or woman 
he ever created. 

The pure in heart have what Stavrogin lacks. All the women in The 
Possessed are capable of love—and because they love, it does not matter 
that the one they love is Stavrogin. Amongst the men there is Stephen, 
a Quixote, something of the buffoon, something of the saint, but always 
the man searching for his truth. And there is Shatov. Dostoevsky creates 
him a grave and beautiful man, the one man caught in the terrible 
vortex of the novel who hungers for God. “Externally he was rough, 
but inwardly he had great delicacy.’”” His murder is the price man pays 
for spawning villains like Peter, self-wills like Kirillov, and neuters 
like Stavrogin. And the most evil of these is Stavrogin. Against the 
mildew of Stavrogin’s self the sweetness of the pure in heart prevails 
not. In Stavrogin’s sin are they destroyed. Him Dostoevsky damns. 

Fearful judgment though it be, western man stands in danger of it 
today. Suddenly a human being is worth nothing. Shatovs are mur- 
dered and man acquiesces in those murders. Fatally suspended like 
Stavrogin, and confused by his own apathy, man permits what he 
abhors. Dostoevsky cannot lose his sense of individual man in the social 
mass, for he knows that, in the family and in the State, like sins pro- 
duce like tragedies. Nor can we: the assassination of Roehm and the 
bombing of Warsaw are joined implacably together. To establish and 
sustain his spirit man must live and judge by it. We have need of a 
dedication like Dostoevsky’s. We may despair, but as Stavrogin sensed, 
indignation and shame are available when despair is felt. Possessed of 
them we can free ourselves of our public and private devils, for both 
struggles have, as Dostoevsky knew, inevitably only one ground—man’s 
individual spirit. 
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Works of art created in the throes of the sacred rage have about them 
a curious anonymity. Often the artist is “rapt” out of himself; his 
sensitivity enables him, for example, to respond to social vibrations 
which his contemporaries do not feel and to display their influence 
unconsciously in his work—almost to prophesy. And when the oracular 
frenzy has passed, or when the external world has given the sign, he 
may find that his work is susceptible of interpretations which, had they 
been thrust upon him earlier by the eager critic, he would have found 
it difficult to accept. 

Thomas Mann is perhaps more completely aware of the meaning 
of Death in Venice today than he was when he composed it in 1911. 
And though he might entirely refuse to accept any such interpreta- 
tion as Iam about to suggest, his own words are certainly an irresistible 
invitation to read between the lines. Death in Venice, he says, in the 
Preface to his collected stories, “is indeed a crystallization in the true 
sense of the word; it is a structure, and an image, shedding light from 
so many facets, by its nature of such inexhaustible allusiveness, that 
it might well dazzle the eyes of its creator himself as it took shape.” 

The narrative content of the story is by now well known. A hard 
working, lonely, and inhibited artist, whose genius has gained universal 
recognition, goes to Venice for a vacation. There, in the lush and 
sensual atmosphere of the South, the desires which he has hitherto 
sublimated in his writing break forth in a lustful but unconsummated 
passion for a beautiful young Polish boy, who is staying at his hotel. 
After a number of adventures, the artist catches the cholera, which has 
broken out in the city, and dies on the beach during the last morning 
of the Polish family’s stay. 

Reduced to the mere shell of its narrative, the story may appear to 
be simply a study in the breakdown of the human will, or another 
portrait in Thomas Mann’s long gallery of frustrated artists. The 
phenomenon of the ivory tower has always fascinated him; reared, as 
Tonio Kréger and the Coming Victory of Democracy both show, in the 
fin de stécle tradition, he has never been able to find any completely 
satisfactory answer to the troublesome problem of the artist’s position 


in society. And on one level Death in Venice is merely another posing 
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of the problem. Unless I am very much mistaken, however, the history 
of Gustave Aschenbach’s degradation has much wider implications, 
and I can hardly believe that the disaster which overtakes him is wholly 
unconnected with the disaster which was about to overtake Europe. 
For what is Gustave Aschenbach really but the embodiment of the 
European intelligence? And what are these insane, plague-stricken 
creatures, trapped in the dark alleys and fashionable hotels of Venice, 
but European society itself on the brink of the abyss of 1914? 

It is significant that the first paragraph of the story arouses the mood 
of uneasiness to which in our day the world is so accustomed that any 
other state seems happily anomalous: “It was a spring afternoon in 
that year of grace 19—, when Europe sat upon the anxious seat beneath 
a menace that hung over its head for months.”’ The reference is pre- 
sumably to the Agadir crisis of 1911, but it would perhaps be a mistake 
to infer that Mann was entirely and consciously aware of the meaning 
of that crisis, or that the symbol of the artist was deliberately chosen 
as an illustration for a theme. The deluge of 1914 was, after all, a 
considerable surprise to most of those who were swept away by it. 
Intellectuals and statesmen, no less than the man in the street, appear 
to have been blissfully unaware of what was to occur—unaware, at any 
rate, of the scope and magnitude of the coming disaster. In the world of 
the artist and the thinker, the old assumptions of liberalism were as 
yet unshaken by any serious blow, despite the apostasy of Nietzsche in 
the ’7o’s and the persistent undertones of socialist criticism. In the 
external world the element of protest was kept pretty well submerged; 
thanks partly to the successes of imperialism, the peaceful ‘concert 
of Europe” had enjoyed an uninterrupted reign of forty years; and 
except in the comfortably distant colonies and in the Balkans, there 
were few of those periodic outbursts of international violence which 
have constituted the week-end nightmares of our time and have led 
finally to the present struggle. Mann was probably as much taken in 
as any one else; indeed no specific foreboding or symptom of perturba- 
tion appears in any of the stories which he wrote during the period. 
And the ominous rumble which sounds through the first sentence of 
Death in Venice is not so clearly audible in any other section of the 
story. From this point forward, the impending disaster must be under- 
stood entirely in terms of the protagonist’s fate; it has been absorbed 
and taken up into the symbols among which he moves. One’s reading 
of those symbols may of course be entirely gratuitous, but one cannot, 
especially at present, resist the conclusion that they bear some relation 
to their author’s surroundings. 
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It is not altogether accidental that Aschenbach, despite his cold and 
impassive isolation from the world, is described as “‘too busy with the 
tasks imposed upon him by his own ego and the European soul, too 
laden with the care and duty to create.” And like the Europe of the 
Edwardian era, he feels played out without quite knowing why. His 
accomplishments are already secure: he has achieved the mastery of his 
medium, and the world of letters has paid him homage. But he no 
longer feels any joy in his work, and his proud isolation stifles the 
energy of his imagination. An overwhelming sense of flagging will- 
power is Aschenbach’s chief attribute, and its symptoms recur innumer- 
able times in the course of the story. At times the unhappy artist 
is the very type of the European liberal in 1914 or, for that matter, 
today: 


Gustave Aschenbach was the poet-spokesman of all those who 
labor at the edge of exhaustion . . . of those who are already 
worn out but still hold themselves upright; of all our modern 
moralizers of accomplishment, with stunted growth and scanty 
resources, who yet contrive by skilful husbanding and prodigious 
spasms of will to produce, at least for a while, the effect of 
greatness. 


Later in the story, as the degraded artist sits on the beach, musing 
over his inability to break the spell that binds him, Mann draws a kind 
of clairvoyant picture of the moral and intellectual Saturnalia of 
the war: 


Aschenbach was no longer disposed to self-analysis. He had no 
taste for it; his self-esteem, the attitude of mind proper to his 
years, his maturity and single-mindedness, disinclined him to 
look within himself and decide whether it was constraint or 
puerile sensuality that had prevented him from carrying out 
his project. 


Such a state of mind it was that produced Bergson’s picture of the 
war as a conflict between life and matter, that made Royce call pro- 
Germans the enemies of humanity, that made even Mr. Santayana 
dwell scornfully on egotism in German philosophy. In our own day, 
and on a somewhat lower level, this failure of the critical faculty pro- 
duces the ex cathedya pronouncements of Alfred Rosenberg or the 
ingenious equivocations of Virginio Gayda. Nor are the signs of its 
failure absent from the American scene. Like Gustave Aschenbach, 
the lords of the intellectual world, then as now, resorted to the most 
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pitiful rationalizations to cover their own inability to cope with the 
real issues. And like him, they surrendered completely to emotions 
which had been starved by a discipline of empiricism and weary rea- 
sonableness. 

Mann seems to have sensed the inevitable future even more clearly 
in the dreadful irony of the scene in which Aschenbach soothes his 
pride and justifies his lust with perverted quotations from the Phae- 
drus. The effectiveness of the episode arises from the reader’s aware- 
ness that the Platonic rapprochement between physical and spiritual 
beauty—the very reconciliation in which Aschenbach attempts to find 
comfort—has been utterly destroyed. And nothing could sum up more 
completely the essential sickness of western civilization than that one 
of its most distinguished representatives should sit, painted and be- 
draggled, in a sordid little square in Venice, misquoting from the 
works which constitute the corner-stone of European thought. So far 
had the Europe of 1911 come from the shadows of the plane-tree on the 
banks of the Ilissus, and such were the last exertions of the European 
intellect. 

The setting in which Aschenbach’s tragedy takes place is equally sig- 
nificant. ‘he strange Venetian amalgam of the classic, the Oriental, 
and the Western, associating the monuments of a glorious history with 
the sordid realities of social decay, has particularly attracted writers of 
the last fifty years—James, for example, and Proust and Eliot. Viewed 
in certain lights, Venice is a kind of microcosm of European civiliza- 
tion, a meeting place where the bustle of bourgeois “tourism” has not 
quite succeeded in obliterating the traces of a past which only makes 
the present seem more appalling. No setting could underscore more 
aptly the eschatological feelings which Mann attempts to convey; the 
final agonies of the European mind take place fittingly in the hot, 
semi-barbaric atmosphere, where “subdued voices speak most of the 
principal European tongues,” and where primitive emotions are apt 
at any moment to erupt violently on the scene. Thus the theme of 
Death in Venice is, in a sense, a foreshadowing of Eliot’s Burbank with 
a Baedeker, though Mann treats it with a more leisurely seriousness 
and gives it more solid intellectual and emotional extensions. 

Mann has been at pains also to surround the figures who serve to 
arouse the fatal unbalance in Aschenbach with an aura of submerged 
violence, of underlying primitivism. The first of these symbols appears 
suddenly, in an almost Hawthornesque manner, at the opening of the 
story, when Aschenbach catches sight of the stranger on the steps of 
the chapel in Munich: 
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His chin was up, so that the Adam’s apple looked very bald 
in the lean neck rising from the loose shirt . . . while two pro- 
nounced perpendicular furrows showed on his forehead }..# = Per: 
haps his heightened and heightening position helped out the im- 
pression Aschenbach received. At any rate, standing there as though 
at survey, the man had a bold and domineering, even ruthless, 
air, and his lips completed the picture by seeming to curl back, 
either by reason of some deformity or else because he grimaced, 
being blinded by the sun in his face; they laid bare the long, white, 
glistening teeth to the gums. 


This curious, Pan-like figure appears no less than six times in the 
story, and the reader’s dim perception that each disguise only conceals 
the same phantasm is confirmed by the subtle reiteration of these 
same attributes, especially the Adam’s apple, the withered neck, and the 
long, white animal teeth. The steamer agent who sells the artist his 
ticket to Venice has a beard like a goat’s. The dreadful young-old man 
who waylays him on the boat has a shrunken neck and an unbroken 
double row of yellow teeth—features which are dwelt on in the most 
repulsive fashion. 'The recalcitrant gondolier who carries Aschenbach, 
significantly, to an unexpected destination, continually “curled back 
his lips and bared his white teeth to the gums.” The clown who dances 
in the gardens of the hotel is only another incarnation of the same 
animal spirit: “‘A strikingly large and naked-looking Adam’s apple rose 
out of the open collar . . . He glided between the tables, bowing and 
scraping, showing his strong, white teeth in a servile smile, though 
the two deep furrows on the brow were still very marked.” And even 
the Polish boy Tadzio, in an incident whose meaning puzzles one at 
first reading, is given exactly the same stamp of bestiality; his first ap- 
pearance on the beach is described thus: 


He looked towards the diagonal row of cabins, and the sight 
of the Russian family, leading their lives there in joyous simplicity, 
distorted his features in a spasm of angry disgust. His brow dark- 
ened, his lips curled, one corner of the mouth was drawn down in 
a harsh line that marred the curve of the cheek, his frown was 
so heavy that the eyes seemed to sink in as they uttered the black 
and vicious language of hate. 


At last even the stern countenance of the artist himself takes on 
the barbarity of these dreadful beings. Wearied by his pursuit of Tad- 
zio through the streets of Venice, he casts himself down by a fountain 
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in an obscure and filthy little square. “His eyelids were closed, there 
was only a swift, sidelong glint of the eyeballs now and again, some- 
thing between a question and a leer; while the rouged and flabby 
mouth uttered single words of the sentences shaped in his disordered 
brain by the fantastic logic that governs our dreams.” 

The forces that propel the story forward are thus objectified in 
creatures whose essential animality is subtly and painstakingly estab- 
lished. Viewed in the light of their symbolic significance, these figures 
are manifestations of the persistent barbarity which lies beneath the 
surface of civilized life, and each step that Aschenbach takes along 
the path of degradation marks one more stage in the movement of the 
European mind, “reeling back to the beast” at the close of an era. I 
think it is equally true that the persons who tend to check Aschen- 
bach’s emotional frenzy suggest at once the forces of social order and 
ethical stability—religion, tradition, and adherence to accepted codes 
of decent behavior. There are, for example, the Polish boy’s sisters, 
who assume in the artist’s eyes the appearance of nuns; there are the 
governess, the mother (“the arrangement of her lightly powdered hair 
had the simplicity prescribed in certain circles whose piety and aristoc- 
racy are equally marked’’), and the English clerk who obeys the dictates 
of social duty and gives Aschenbach his last chance for expiation by 
telling him the truth about the plague. 

It is remarkable also how many of the symbols employed in the story 
are exactly those through which the unconscious mind projects its 
content in dreams. Thus after encountering the sinister stranger in 
Munich, visions of landscape float before Aschenbach’s eyes—“a tropi- 
cal marshland, beneath a reeking sky, steaming, monstrous, rank.” 
Nearly every apparition of the mysterious animal being arouses in the 
artist a trance-like state, in which apathy mingles with desire. The 
horrible creature on the boat brings on a kind of somnolence, in 
which strange shadow figures pass and repass, with vague gestures and 
mutterings, through the traveller’s mind. The rebellious gondolier 
causes only a sensation of dolce far niente; Aschenbach senses that he 
is being carried to his death and accepts the possibility with complete 
indifference. ‘The Polish boy himself, the central symbol, calls forth a 
whole train of sensual impressions in the artist’s mind, beginning with 
a lush classical imagery which is appropriate to the voluptuous warmth 
of the Venetian setting—Eros, Orion, Pan, Hyacinthus, Narcissus—and 
culminating, near the close of the story, in the terrific orgiastic dream, 
whose symbols seem almost consciously Freudian—the mountain scene, 
the serpents, and the strange centaur-like participants. In projecting 
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the unbridled primitivism which has invaded Aschenbach’s conscious- 
ness, Mann uses these symbols with an apparently deliberate frequency, 
and one is somewhat surprised to find, from his own testimony, that 
Death in Venice, unlike Joseph and His Brothers, was written with- 
out any. direct knowledge of Freud’s investigations. It is only natural, 
however, that in the eulogistic lecture on Freud, published two years 
ago, Mann should have recognized the profound affinity between the 
imagery of the story and the discoveries of the great Viennese. So close 
is the world into which we are hurled at night to our primitive state, 
and such is the relevance of the dark truths that psychoanalysis has re- 
vealed to the teachings of the moralist and the necessities of social 
discipline. 

Another symbol which deserves attention is introduced, almost in 
the manner of a Wagnerian leit-motiv, toward the close of the story. 
This is the plague and the external signs, such as the stench of germi- 
cide, which denote its presence in the city. If Aschenbach and the 
strange spirit who haunts him have any of the wider social significance 
I have attempted to attach to them, it follows that the plague too must 
be considered in this light. It perhaps signifies the universal corrup- 
tion which infects the whole social structure, once the moral barriers 
of its individual members have given way. It is not entirely accidental 
that Aschenbach notices the odor of disease in the air only after four 
weeks on the Lido have succeeded in undermining his own conscience. 
After that it becomes an obsession with him; he smells the carbolic 
acid everywhere, inquires about it wherever he goes, and takes delight 
in sneering at the perfunctory explanations of the officials. He associates 
it with the possible death of the boy and is horrified to discover that he 
is indifferent, even favorably disposed, to such an eventuality. And at 
last he takes frank delight in it, as the broken spirit always takes de- 
light in social corruption: “The city’s evil secret mingled with the one 
in the depths of his heart—and he would have staked all he possessed to 
keep it, since in his infatuation he cared for nothing but to keep 
Tadzio here.” The plague as a symbol of social decay must be associ- 
ated in some way with the bestiality from which it springs: one notes 
that cholera is the product of just such a tropical scene as that which 
swims before Aschenbach’s eyes at the beginning of the story, and that 
the two themes of the mysterious stranger and the cholera merge in the 
person of the clown who dances in the hotel garden: ‘Whenever the 
refrain occurred and the singer, with waving arms and antic gestures, 
passed in his grotesque march immediately beneath Aschenbach’s seat, 
a strong smell of carbolic was wafted up to the terrace.” 
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In a sense then, Mann’s published lectures on Goethe, Wagner, and 
Freud are only footnotes to Death in Venice, just as the remarks on 
fascism in The Coming Victory of Democracy form a pendant to the 
allegory of Mario and the Magician. The elements which are abstractly 
formulated in those three lectures are already present in the story of 
Gustave Aschenbach: the problem of his sacrifice to his art brings 
to mind the lofty devotion of Goethe to his calling; the contrapuntal 
resources which Mann employs in handling his themes suggest at once 
the method of Wagner; and the unfolding of Aschenbach’s inner con- 
sciousness displays a profound grasp of the mysterious workings of 
the unconscious mind upon which the analysis of Freud has since 
shed such a flood of light. 

Dimly discernible in the unconscious were the forces which con- 
tinually threaten the foundations of civilization and which were at 
work beneath the surface of the liberal society of 1911. The fate of 
Gustave Aschenbach was the fate of his era, and in projecting his catas- 
trophe Mann’s sensitivity enabled him to trace the direction of the 
motions which were carrying a blissfully ignorant world to its destruc- 
tion. The brilliance of his clairvoyance can be appreciated more fully 
today, when subsequent events in the external world have proven the 
reality of that rank corruption, mining all within, which Mann seems 
to have sensed at the time he wrote Death in Venice. 

In using such a term as “clairvoyance” one may, of course, be sus- 
pected of indulging a taste for literary hocus-pocus, and it may be quite 
erroneous to suppose that the full significance of Death in Venice was 
hidden from the author at the time of writing. But the supposition is 
to some extent justified by another story of Thomas Mann’s. Mario and 
the Magician, as anyone can see, is an out-and-out allegory, a parable 
of the ultimate meaning of fascism. It was written in 1929, with the 
realities of social hysteria inescapably, nakedly, present to the author’s 
vision, in Italy and elsewhere; and the symbol of the hypnotist, unlike 
that of Aschenbach, was chosen with deliberate intent to illustrate and 
condemn. Despite the profound truth of the conception and the bril- 
liance of the execution, one is at times a little too sharply aware of 
the happy congruity of the metaphor Mann is elaborating. The ma- 
gician is only a lay figure of political morality; his outlines are clearly 
discernible beneath the thin garb of circumstance and, like all delib- 
erate symbols, he possesses no real consciousness of his own. In Mario 
and the Magician the torch of analogy burns, as it does in many of 
Hawthorne’s tales, a little too brightly, and one is conscious now and 
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then of the same feeling which disconcerted Poe in his encounters 
with allegory: ‘a very imperfectly satisfied sense of the writer’s in- 
genuity in overcoming a difficulty we should have preferred his not 
having attempted to overcome.” 

The earlier story is quite different. Gustave Aschenbach has none of 
the angularity and flatness of the allegorical figure; his consciousness is 
real, his human actuality unquestionable. For he was conceived and 
created first of all as Gustave Aschenbach, and he became an epitome 
of the European intelligence only because his creator was able to pene- 
trate the superfices of life and to light up for a moment the dark abysses 
of unconscious barbarity which lay beneath the frail illusions of his 
era. Death in Venice is, in fact, one of those rare stories whose symbols 
possess a peculiar force because they have been conceived in the throes 
of the sacred rage which enables the artist to discharge into his work, 
without conscious deliberation, his full sense of the age. It thus be- 
came a startling prognosis of disaster for the world of 1911; it remains 
a terrifying diagnosis of the maladies of the present. 
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Iw his book on St. Francis of Assisi Chesterton endeavors to put his 
finger on the weakness of that sect whose members styled themselves 
“the true sons of St. Francis’”—the Fraticelli—and whose goal it was to 
carry out the complete programme of St. Francis. “What was the 
matter with these people,” writes Chesterton, “was that they were 
mystics; mystics and nothing else but mystics; mystics and not Chris- 
tians; mystics and not men. They rotted away because, in the most 
exact sense, they would not listen to reason. And St. Francis, however 
wild and romantic his gyrations, always hung on to reason by one invisi- 
ble and indestructible hair.” In the History of Magic by Eliphas Levi 
we have a similar indictment of the mystics; they are condemned and 
vituperated because they are extremists. In his autobiographical study 
called Louis Lambert Balzac, who was a believer in the esoteric doc- 
trine—too catholic a spirit to be a Catholic—gives us a picture of the 
conflict between the angel in man and the flesh which throws a differ- 
ent light upon the dangers which are supposed to attend the mystic in 
his unbridled desire for union with the infinite all. 

Who was Louis Lambert? He was not only, as the story relates, le 
copain, the chum, the alter ego, he was Balzac’s own real self, the 
angelic self which was killed in the struggle with the world. At that 
moment in Louis Lambert’s life when, as Balzac says, he perceived in 
him “the struggle of the mind reacting on itself,” he adds—“at this 
stage of weakness and strength, of childish grace and superhuman 
powers, Louis Lambert is the creature who, more than any other, gave 
me a poetical and truthful image of the being we call an angel.” When 
in his fifteenth year he parts from his double at the College of Vendéme, 
he says: “You will live, but I shall die. If I can, I will come back to 
you.” In the story he does come back, to find Louis mad, but in life 
he never came back. In taking leave of himself in this strangely pro- 
phetic manner it is interesting to note that Balzac immediately proceeds 
to give a physical description of his double, an exact description, 
including Louis’ height, adding significantly: he grew no more! In the 
midst of his narrative, in an interlude of two short paragraphs wherein 
he makes a transition from the known life of his double to the subse- 

* Slightly abridged. 
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quent and imagined life of the mystic who rotted away in the flesh, 
Balzac remarks that in describing Louis’ boyhood he is depicting “the 
unknown life to which I owe the only happy hours, the only pleas- 
ant memories, of my early days. Excepting these two years I have had 
nothing but annoyances and weariness.” 

The book is an attempt on Balzac’s part to justify himself not only 
to the world, but to himself. It is a study of the ordeal and crucifixion 
of a genius, a defense of the real Balzac whom the world refused to 
acknowledge. It is an outcry against the critics for failing to discern 
in the novelist the more important attributes of thinker, visionary, 
prophet. (Referring to Louis Lambert he says, “I think we may deplore 
in him a genius equal to Pascal, Lavoisier or Laplace.” And elsewhere 
in the book, “His philosophical speculations ought undoubtedly to 
gain him recognition as one of the great thinkers who have appeared 
at wide intervals among men to reveal to them the bare skeleton of 
some science to come. . . .”) But it was above all the failure to detect 
“the angel” which reduced Balzac to despair and moved him to write 
this harrowing study of frustration. In the story it is the angel, which, 
at the price of reason and sanity, is finally liberated; but in life it is 
the angel which is destroyed in order that the artist may triumph. 
What Chesterton said of St. Francis was also true of Balzac—he too 
had the ability to hang on to reason by that one invisible and inde- 
structible hair. But was it worth it? If Louis Lambert may be said to 
succumb to madness—and even this admission is questionable, if 
one reads Balzac’s judgment carefully—he, Balzac, the man of indomi- 
table courage and will, certainly succumbed to a worse fate. He suc- 
cumbed to fame and glory. The soaring ambitions of genius brought 
him nothing but trials and tribulations, brought him to the grave 
prematurely, at the very moment when he had hoped to sit back and 
reap the harvest of his tremendous labors. Even the great love, to which 
he struggled for seventeen years to give a solid, secure pediment, was 
snatched from him. He had given her in marriage the living cadaver 
of himself. 


Just as Seraphita was written for Madame Hanska, his ideal love, so 
Louis Lambert was written for his ‘“‘Dilecta,’’” Madame de Berny, who 
had been to him not only a devoted mistress, but a mother as well, 
for Balzac had never known a mother’s love. Da Vinci had two mothers; 
Goethe had the best mother a genius could possibly have; but Balzac 
was deprived of an affection and tenderness which he needed possibly 
more than either Goethe or da Vinci. His life at the College of 
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Vendéme was a nightmare. Reserved, secretive, over-sensitive, preco- 
cious, misunderstood by masters and pupils alike, he became indifferent 
to the world about and was forced to retire into himself—to commune 
with the angels. This sense of loneliness developed with the years, 
despite the fame and renown which he tasted early in his career. In his 
letters he refers frequently to a secret which no one, not even Madame 
Hanska to whom -he confesses this on occasion, will ever penetrate. 
At the very threshold of his career, in the year 1828, he writes that there 
are people who die without the doctor ever being able to say what it 
was that carried them off. The lack of maternal tenderness, the estrange- 
ment, the hatred which was shown him by his mother, left an indelible 
mark upon him. His incarceration in the College of Vendéme only 
served to stimulate the already premature development of his spiritual 
nature; the man lagged behind. In fact, the man in him was never 
fully realized. Balzac, throughout his life, not only felt himself to be 
an exile and a prisoner, but deliberately made his life a prison, in 
order to punish himself for a crime which he had never committed. 
His dismal failure as a writer, throughout the years of apprenticeship 
when he signed false names to his work, testifies not only to the slow 
development common to great geniuses but points also to the powers 
of frustration born of his crippled affections. 

In Louis Lambert Balzac gives us the genesis of a giant moth doomed 
to perish in a flame of light. To grasp the true significance of this study 
it should be borne in mind not only that the poet was murdered at 
school (where all the poets are murdered!) but that the date, June- 
July 1832, given for this story, represents his thirty-third year! Long 
before the great financial disaster, which served him as an excuse to 
make himself a Martyr of Work, Balzac realized that he was destined 
for a Purgatorial existence. In that harrowing letter which Louis 
Lambert writes from his miserable garret in Paris, Balzac gives the 
clue to his own secret hopes and disillusionment. “Compelled to live 
in himself alone,” he writes, “having no one to share his subtle rap- 
tures, he may have hoped to solve the problem of his destiny by a life 
of ecstasy, adopting an almost vegetative attitude, like an anchorite of 
the early church, and abdicating the empire of the intellectual world.” 
This vegetative life which he was forbidden to enjoy Balzac had tasted 
as a boy; it was this normal desire for natural growth, for a growth 
which would have altered the whole tenor of his life, which might have 
permitted him to become a seer rather than a novelist, it was this 
hunger for the opportunity to permit his real self to flower, that mili- 
tated against his early development as a writer. The real Balzac is 
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absent from the first forty volumes; it is a ghost writing. The real 
Balzac is still enwrapped in the chrysalis which he had spun about 
himself in the College of Vendéme. What a tragic, fateful moment it 
was when, as a boy of fourteen, Balzac was returned to his parents by 
the masters of the College as a walking somnambulist, an embryonic 
monster of thought suffering from a “congestion de lumiére.” Even when 
he throws himself into life, when outwardly he seems to be fulfilling 
the role of a young man who is in love, who is acquiring a vocation, 
who is studying life, the spell in which he had wrapped himself is so 
strong that he has no sense of his gifts, still less of his destiny, but 
struggles like a worm in its cocoon in order to liberate himself from 
his self-imposed prison. The young man who makes his appearance 
in the world, who conquers by a single glance of his magnetic eye, is 
simply the ghost which, by sheer force of will, succeeds in bursting 
the wrappings of a dormant soul. In Louis Lambert Balzac depicts 
himself as the dreamer who succeeds in detaching himself from his 
body. In seeking to violate the laws of nature his triumph is nullified, 
because, as he is later to know from experience, in order to overcome 
the world it is first necessary to accept it. As an artist he does over- 
come the world, by making it “transparent,” but to become the artist 
he had first to understand the submission of the will. The submission 
or surrender of the artist is only the first step in the path of renuncia- 
tion.. That Balzac realized the nature of the conflict in himself is 
evident from, the work which follows shortly after Louis Lambert— 
Seraphita. Between the themes of these two books there is a void which 
can be likened to a desert in which psychologically, or spiritually, the 
whole of Balzac’s life is passed. Unlike the saints and mystics whom 
he revered, Balzac never returned from the desert. His immense pro- 
duction is simply a monologue, a wilderness of the soul’s anguish in 
which the wanderer is lost. 

It was only when the artist in him awakened, when he had accepted 
his duality, understood his role, that Balzac, by a prodigious meta- 
morphosis, succeeded in making the world itself into a chrysalis and, 
from the depths of his imagination, gathers the wings which will per- 
mit him to fly beyond the world while remaining ever securely 
imprisoned im it. When he says of Louis Lambert that “the point to 
which most thinkers reach at last was to him the starting point whence 
his brain was to set out one day in search of new worlds of knowledge,” 
did he not mean that in his stupendous vegetative slumber he had 
exhausted the whole world of the intellect, that though still a boy, he 
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nevertheless stood on the frontier of a new way of life? And that as a 
man he was condemned to be a prisoner of the age in which he was 
born? What is the meaning of the words which follow on the above? 
“Though as yet he (Louis Lambert) knew it not, he had made for 
himself the most exacting life possible, and the most insatiably greedy. 
Merely to live, was he not compelled to be perpetually casting nutri- 
ment into the gulf he had opened in himself?” What gulf? Had he 
already franchised the barriers of his living tomb? All his life Balzac 
was promising to bring forth an essay on “les forces humaines.” All 
his life he struggled to deliver the secret of that imaginary document 
which Louis Lambert wrote at college—Traité sur la Volonté—and 
which was destroyed by the ignorant and insensitive headmaster. In 
La Peau de Chagrin (wherein we also have glimpses of his boyhood) 
he again gives expression to his obsession when he writes that he 
believed he had a great thought to express, a system to establish, a 
science to elucidate. Of the visions which he had at school he says 
that they gave to his eyes the faculty of seeing the intimate, the 
quintessential nature of things. ‘Through them his heart was prepared 
“pour les mages.” And then he adds, as a final tribute to the effect of 
these sublime visions: ‘They inscribed in my brain a book wherein I 
could read what I had to express; they gave to my lips the power of 
spontaneous utterance.” “From the very beginning,” says Ernst-Robert 
Curtius, “Balzac’s life is dominated by a mystic star, by a ray of light 
emanating from the higher worlds.’ It is with this vision of greater 
things, this vision of a life as yet unknown to us, that Balzac pro- 
gresses through the world, devouring everything in sight, creating a 
vast panorama peopled with his own figures, and yet eternally dissatis- 
fied, because nothing the earth had to offer could compensate for that 
life which he was denied. The Treatise on the Will, which is sym- 
bolically destroyed by the ignorant headmaster, never materializes 
into the promised essay “sur les forces humaines,’ unless, as one well 
might, we consider La Comédie Humaine itself as an elaborate eluci- 
dation of the subject. The embryonic Balzac, who eventually became 
a Colossus, was a living travesty of the Will. In Seraphita he reveals 
the true function of the Will: it is the desire to rise, to go beyond 
the limits of the self, to expand in the Infinite Self. 

Balzac, the writer, deflected his great will in order to subjugate 
the world. Both the Poet and the Pythagoras in him were doomed: 
the Colossus was engulfed in the sands of his own creation, The 
whole vast edifice of his work appears, ultimately, like a Gargantuan 
effort to bury the secret which gnawed. At the age of twenty-three, 
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still inchoate, still paralyzed, though aware of the possession of a 
tremendous force, he writes to his “‘Dilecta’’ concerning the doctrines 
of Leibnitz, arrested by the thought that everything in the world, 
organic and inorganic, is possessed with life. He avers that even marble 
may be said to have ideas—‘‘extraordinarily confused, however.” He 
confides that he too would like to be all marble, entirely passive. 
From this marble he would like to obtain “solidity, durability, im- 
mobility.” It was from this crude block of marble, Curtius writes, 
that the gigantic edifice of La Comédie Humaine had to be hewn. 
This is tantamount to saying that it was created out of the will rather 
than the flame. For Balzac the Will was supreme—“le roi des fluides,” 
as he put it. It was the Will which enabled him to bridge the gulf 
which had opened in him and into which he flung his great work. 
His whole life was a contradiction of his philosophy: it was the 
most stupid, aborted life that any intelligent man ever lived. What a 
strange tribute it is that he makes to his double in Louzs Lambert! 
After making a cryptic acknowledgment of his indebtedness to his 
alter ego, he says: “and this is not all I have borrowed from him... 
this present volume is intended as a modest monument, a broken 
column, to commemorate the life of the man who bequeathed to me 
all he had to leave—his thoughts.” In Seraphita he gives us his opinion 
of the grand edifice which he created. “Books are human actions in 
death,” he says. From this solid, durable, unshakeable edifice, from 
the crude block of marble out of which his great work was fashioned, 
the real Balzac never emerged. Of the three great stages on the mystic 
path he knew only the first two, and these in reverse order—la vie 
purgative et la vie illuminative. La vie unitive, which is the grand 
theme pervading his works, he never knew. Like Pythagoras he knew 
the secret of number; like Virgil he foresaw a world to come; like 
Dante he proclaimed the inner doctrine, and in the book which is 
least known of all his work, Seraphita, he gave us this doctrine, and 
there it lies buried. His intuition was cosmic, his will was Titan-like, 
his energy inexhaustible, his nature truly protean, and yet he was 
unable to emancipate himself. The study of society and the psychology 
of the individual, which form the material of the novel in European 
literature, served to create the illusory world of facts and things which 
dominate the neurotic life that began with the 1gth century and is 
now reaching its end in the drama of schizophrenia. At the back 
of it is the Will, reducing through the powers of analysis all life to 
ashes. Balzac was himself aware of the disease which is killing us. 
It is the mind which is poisoning us, he says somewhere. “La vie est 
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un feu qu’il faut couvrir de cendres; penser, cest ajouter la flamme 
au feu.” Dostoievsky gave expression to the conflict even more forcibly. 
Indeed, it is with him that the novel comes to an end, for after him 
there are no longer any individuals to write about, nor is there any 
longer a society which may be said to possess a body. Proust and 
Joyce epitomize the dissolution of our world in their great epics. 
With Lawrence the novel becomes a vehicle for the Apocalyptic 
visions which will occupy us for the next few hundred years, as our 
world fades out in blood and tears. 

“Werther,” says Balzac, ‘is a slave of desire; Louis Lambert was 
an enslaved soul.” A tremendous admission, shattering, if Balzac is to 
be identified, as he intended, with his double. Despite the most 
gigantic efforts ever man made, the real Balzac did not grow an inch 
from the time he left his prison at Vendéme to enter the world. 
Adopting the Purgatorial life, after having experienced the joys and 
splendors of illumination, taking up his cross and nailing himself to 
it, he nevertheless was refused the reward of blossoming into a miracu- 
lous rose. He knew—he gave expression to it several times in his work 
—that the real miracle happens within, yet he persisted in looking 
for it without. His life was devoid of joy or hope; he is the symbol 
of the convict condemned to a life of hard labor. At that stage of 
division wherein he detects the angel in Louis Lambert he erects 
the tombstone over his own grave. As Louis Lambert he sinks deeper 
and deeper into the world of Maya; as Balzac he sinks into the morass 
of the world of things, the world of desire which is unappeasable. 
Louis Lambert gives up the struggle with the world in order to com- 
mune with the angels, but unlike Swedenborg, he forgets to leave 
the door open. Balzac struggles with the world in order to down the 
angel in himself. He rails and fumes against the world for its inability 
or unwillingness to understand and appreciate him, but the confu- 
sion he precipitated was of his own making. His life was as disordered, 
confused and chaotic as the bedeviled proofs of his manuscripts, the 
like of which the world has never seen, except in the work of the 
insane. He beclouded the real issue with a smoke screen of words; 
he fought like a madman to blind his own eyes to the path which he 
was ordained to follow. The world has been kind and at the same 
time cruel to him, in the very measure of duality and antagonism 
which he created. It has accepted him as one of the greatest of human 
geniuses; it has remained ignorant of the real goal which he set him- 
self. He wanted fame, glory, recognition: he received them. He wanted 
riches, possessions, power over men: he obtained all of these. He 
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wanted to create a world of his own: he did. But the true life which 
he secretly desired to live was denied him—because one cannot have 
one foot in one world and the other in another. He had not learned 
the lesson of Renunciation: he had renounced the world, not to 
abdicate, but to conquer. In his moments of illumination he per- 
ceived the truth, but he was never able to live according to his vision. 
For him, as he permits Seraphita to say with blinding clarity, it is true 
that it was a Light such as kills the man who is not prepared to 
receive it. Towards the end of the book he “comes back’’ to Louis and 
as he watches him with uncanny tenseness, waiting eagerly for a word 
to fall from his lips after the unbearable suspense of prolonged 
silence, what is it he puts in Louis’ mouth as the first utterance? 
THE ANGELS ARE WHITE! The effect of this utterance, when the 
reader comes upon it in the natural course of the narrative, is inde- 
scribable. Even the illusion of being himself affected by these words 
is dissipated by the stark reality which Balzac gives them. It is like 
saying truth is truth! THE ANGELS ARE WHITE! This is the 
utmost Balzac can think to say in his assumed madness, after days, 
weeks and months of standing at the mantelpiece rubbing one leg against 
the other and piercing with dead eyes the veils of the Infinite. The 
angels are white! It is madder than anything Nijinsky wrote in his 
diary. It is pure madness, white as the light itself, and yet so thor- 
oughly sane that it seems like a Euclidean statement of identity. It is 
the reduction of all his Pythagorean wisdom to an image which is 
hallucinating. Number, substance, weight, measure, motion—all are 
consumed here to give an image which is more meaningful than 
meaning itself. 


The cornerstone of Louis Lambert’s philosophy, by which he ex- 
plained everything, was his theory of the angels. This theory, which 
Balzac borrowed from Swedenborg, is worth giving in its entirety, 
for it is this view of man which Balzac later raises to apotheosis in 
Seraphita. It is the highest expression of the duality which he sensed 
in his own nature and which he transmuted through art... . 

“In each of us there are two distinct beings. According to Sweden- 
borg, the angel is an individual in whom the inner being conquers the 
external being. If a man desires to earn his call to be an angel, as 
soon as his mind reveals to him his twofold existence, he must strive 
to foster the delicate angelic essence that exists within him. If, for 
lack of a lucid apprehension of his destiny, he allows bodily action to 
predominate, instead of confirming his intellectual being, all his 
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powers will be absorbed in the use of his external senses, and the 
angel will slowly perish by the materialization of both natures. 
(Which is precisely what happened to Balzac!) In the contrary case, 
if he nourishes his inner being with the aliment needful to it, the 
soul triumphs over matter and strives to get free. (In this Louis 
Lambert failed, but Seraphita succeeded!) 

“When they separate by the act of what we call death, the angel, 
strong enough then to cast off its wrappings, survives and begins its 
real life. The infinite variety which differentiates individual men can 
only be explained by this twofold existence, which, again, is proved 
and made intelligible by that variety. 

“In point of fact, the wide distance between a man whose torpid 
intelligence condemns him to evident stupidity, and one who, by the 
exercise of his inner life, has acquired the gift of some power, allows 
us to suppose that there is as great a difference between men of genius 
and other beings as there is between the blind and those who see. 
This hypothesis, since it extends creation beyond all limits, gives 
us, as it were, the clue to heaven. The beings who, here on earth, are 
apparently mingled without distinction, are there distributed, accord- 
ing to their inner perfection, in distinct spheres whose speech and 
manners have nothing in common. In the invisible world, as in the 
real world, if some native of the lower spheres comes, all unworthy, 
into a higher sphere, not only can he never understand the customs 
and language there, but his mere presence paralyzes the voice and 
hearts of those who dwell therein.” 

Here, embedded in the midst of a work which was only too obvi- 
ously destined to be neglected by the great majority of his admirers, 
Balzac, like one of those mediaeval masons at work on a cathedral, 
leaves the visible evidence of his secret initiation into the mysteries. 
In the very next breath, as though to give the clue to the high impor- 
tance of this passage, he mentions Dante’s Divine Comedy, which is 
the mystic cathedral of words that enshrines the great Rosicrucian 
mystery of the Middle Ages. But why he should have said that “Dante 
had perhaps some slight intuition of those spheres which begin in the 
world of torment and rise, circle on circle, to the highest heaven,” 
baffles me. Why “slight” intuition? Was he appalled by Dante’s 
audacity? Had he too recently fallen under the dominion of the 
“Buddha of the North,” as he styles Swedenborg? He was no doubt 
highly familiar with Dante’s work. In The Exiles, the last of the 
three studies which make up Le Livre Mystique, he records an episode 
in Dante’s life which occurred during his stay in Paris whilst attend- 
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ing the lectures given at the old School of the Four Nations by the 
celebrated Sigier, ‘‘the most noted doctor of Mystical Theology of the 
University of Paris.” But possibly the real clue to this apparent 
“slight” is given in what follows upon the theory of the angels, viz., 
the role of love. To Lambert, says Balzac, “pure love—love as we 
dream of it in youth—was the coalescence of two angelic natures. 
Nothing could exceed the fervency with which he longed to meet a 
woman angel. And who better than he could inspire or feel love?” 
Strangely enough, though Louis Lambert is destined to meet and to 
be loved by precisely the angelic creature he sought in his dreams, the 
union is tragically aborted and Louis is robbed of the fruits of his 
yearning. The interval which marks the short separation in time 
between the appearance of Louis Lambert and Seraphita is not the 
merely natural one attributed to artistic ripening, but rather, it seems 
to me, a time difference (of infinite duration or brevity) as between 
one incarnation and another. As a human being, Louis Lambert had 
not earned the right to be wedded to an angel in the flesh. His mad- 
ness, which breaks out on the eve of the wedding, seems at first more 
like the voluntary assumption of a Purgatorial role, in preparation 
for the higher union which is to take place when Louis, reincarnated 
as Seraphita-Seraphitus, elects to espouse Heaven. “The fortuitous 
separation of our two natures,’ which is one of the phrases Balzac 
employs in describing Louis’ pathologic condition, is an occurrence 
familiar to Hindus and Tibetans, and the causes ascribed by them 
differ considerably from the scientific explanations offered us by the 
psychopathologist. ‘The cataleptic states which signalled Louis’ sudden 
swerve from “pure idealism to the most intense sensualism” were as 
familiar to Balzac as the epileptic attacks described by Dostoievsky. 
“The excitement to which he had been wound up by the anticipation 
of acute physical enjoyment, enhanced by a chaste life and a highly- 
strung soul, had no doubt led to these attacks, of which the results 
are as little known as the cause,” says Balzac. “What was really ex- 
traordinary,” he comments significantly, “is that Louis should not 
have had several previous attacks, since his habits of rapt thought 
and the character of his mind would predispose him to them.” This, 
of course, Balzac is able to say without fear of refutation because he 
is speaking from intimate experience. The walking somnambulist who 
was returned to his parents at the age of fourteen was well qualified 
to speak on the relation between ecstasy and catalepsy. Says Louis 
Lambert: “Deep meditation and rapt ecstasy are perhaps the unde- 
veloped germs of catalepsy.” This in the course of a discussion of their 
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favorite subject, for as Balzac writes, the two of them “went crazy 
over catalepsy.” 

However, what is truly extraordinary, in my opinion, is that Balzac 
himself did not succumb to madness. The study of Louis Lambert’s 
morbid degeneration is really the story of Balzac’s own narrow escape. 
Endowed with extraordinary vitality, he succeeded somehow in hold- 
ing on to reason by that one invisible, indestructible hair. But by all 
the logic of fate and circumstance he should have perished like his 
double. It is the classic fate of the genius in modern times. Deprived 
of the maternal affection which a sensitive, precocious child de- 
mands, incarcerated like a leper in the educational penitentiary of 
the College of Vendéme, his unusual gifts unrecognized by his edu- 
cators, condemned to the tower for long periods, like a convict, 
having no one to commune with but his imaginary double, ex- 
periencing all the terrors of schizophrenia, the miracle is that Balzac 
survived the ordeal even as well as he did. The story has a triple 
significance. In the ordinary child the result of such a beginning 
would be neurosis; in the sensitive child the result would be 
insanity, or psychosis; in the budding genius the result is a transmu- 
tation of suffering permitting us a work of art (I refer to his com- 
plete works) which is typical only of the art of the Western world, 
that is to say, an art which is at once a tribute to the imperishable 
angel in man and a prophecy of the fate which lies in store for a 
people whose culture is founded on the persecution and suppression 
of the highest types. With Louis Lambert there perished a seer; only 
the artist survived, in the person of Balzac. But the loss is irreparable. 
Not even the discovery of a companion, another angelic creature like 
himself, could preserve the better half of Balzac from dying. ‘Towards 
the end of the book, when he is discussing Louis’ case with the aged 
uncle, he chooses his words most carefully. Was not Louis’ malady, 
he asks, perhaps the result of possessing a too highly organized nature? 
“Tf,” he says, “he is really a victim of the malady as yet unstudied in 
all its aspects, which is known simply as madness, I am inclined to 
attribute it to his passion. His studies and his mode of life had 
strung his powers and faculties to a degree of energy beyond which 
the least further strain was too much for nature; Love was enough 
to crack them, or to raise them to a new form of expression which 
we are maligning perhaps, by ticketing it without due knowledge. 
In fact, he may perhaps have regarded the joys of marriage as an 
obstacle to the perfection of his inner man and his flight towards 
spiritual spheres.” 
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Knowing Balzac’s life as we do, are we not to infer that this desire 
for perfection, coupled with an uncontrollable passion, prevented 
him from realizing the joys of marriage? The truth is that it was 
desire at war with itself which frustrated Balzac. Louis, though chaste, 
succumbs to his sensual nature. Balzac, also capable of great chastity, 
succumbs to his inordinate passion for power and recognition. Whereas 
Louis Lambert succumbs to the devil, as it were, by ignoring the 
physical part of his being, Seraphita, who, as I hinted before, might 
be regarded as the subsequent incarnation of this strange being, 
triumphs over the demons in every Shape and Species! Seraphita 
knows evil; Louis is ignorant of it. Louis Lambert evinces neither 
lust nor hatred—at the most, an indignant, silent scorn for his per- 
secutors. With Dante, to take a familiar example, we traverse every 
region of Hell, are confronted with every form of evil. It is the auda- 
cious and sane solution later propounded through the poetic genius of 
Blake. It is acceptance, total acceptance, of every phase of life. Only 
thus is there, or can there be, any spiral evolution, involution, or 
devolution possible. The path is the same for God as for man, the 
same for the vegetable as for the star. Balzac never fully accepted life; 
he struggled, as we know from the endless stories about him, first 
against sleep, the restorative agency, second against death, the mystery 
which he longed to embrace. Crucified by passion and desire, he rep- 
resents, like Beethoven, the very incarnation of a restless, tortured 
spirit. In his living he denied his own philosophy: he split and 
foundered on the antagonism in his own being. 

Like Dostoievsky, Balzac discerned the coming of a dawn in which 
the very essence of man’s nature would be profoundly altered; Law- 
rence had a similar vision when he proclaimed the advent of the era 
of the Holy Ghost. 

“Outside,” he says, at the conclusion of Seraphita, “the first summer 
of the new century was in all its glory.’”’ But inside the seed was blossom- 
ing into life—the seed of that future that now seems so black in which 
man will find salvation through his own efforts. The whole emphasis, 
with Lawrence, Dostoievsky and Balzac, is on the creative powers of 
man. In them, in their vision of the world to come, the Christ spirit is 
seen to be triumphant. The Saviour is dead! they seem to cry—long live 
the Saviours! And the saviour of man, as every creative spirit knows, is 
man. 

It is worth noting here the comparison which Spengler makes be- 
tween Dostoievsky and Tolstoi. “Dostoievsky is a saint,” says he, 


“Tolstoi only a revolutionary. To Dostoievsky’s Christianity the next 
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thousand years will belong. . . . Tolstoi ,is the former Russia, Dos- 
toievsky the coming Russia. He (Dostoievsky) has passed beyond 
both Petrinism and revolution, and from his future he looks back 
over them as from afar. His soul is apocalyptic, yearning, desperate, 
but of this future certain. . . . ‘Conservative’ and ‘revolutionary’ were 
terms of the West that left him indifferent. Such a soul as his can look 
beyond everything that we call social, for the things of this world 
seem to it so unimportant as not to be worth improving. No genuine 
religion aims at improving the world of facts, and Dostoievsky, like 
every primitive Russian, is fundamentally unaware of that world and 
lives in a second, metaphysical world beyond.” 

What is the final expression of humanity, according to Balzac? In 
Seraphita he expresses it thus: ‘““The union of a spirit of love with a 
spirit of wisdom lifts the creature into the divine state in which 
the soul is woman and the body man.” This is the final expression 
of humanity, “in which the spirit is supreme over the form.” 

In the case of Louis Lambert the spring of passion is muddied at 
the source. The conflict in his nature, repressed for so long, bursts out 
at the most unexpected moment, when, as I have said, he is about to 
ally himself to the angelic creature of his choice. Did we not know 
the events of Balzac’s own life the tragedy would seem less convincing. 
When I express the opinion that Balzac was miraculously spared the 
fate of his double, I am only saying what Balzac himself implies 
throughout and what he seems to attest in dedicating his Seraphita to 
Madame Hanska. At the very threshold of maturity he had found a 
mother and a mistress in the person of Madame de Berny; he had 
other loves too, but in none, as he admits, could he find the com- 
panionship, the sympathy and the understanding which he demanded 
of a woman. He was not to find it in Madame Hanska either, for 
that matter, but because of his great passion for her he was given to 
find the solution within himself, a solution, be it said, sufficient to 
carry on, to plunge himself in work, to adapt himself to the world 
by creating his own world. The partial solution of the artist! Balzac 
was aware that it was only a partial solution, and reconciled himself 
to it. Never able to reach the center of his being, he at any rate suc- 
ceeded in situating himself at a point whence he glimpsed the angle of 
creation. In Louis Lambert this parallax, or angle of displacement, 
becomes enormous, because Louis is moved nearer to the point of 
fixation. Louis’ whole desire is fixed on the beyond—obstinately fixed, 
one might almost say. Louis’ desire to commune with the angels, per- 
haps just because it is inflexible and unswerving, entrains a denoue- 
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ment which is in perfect accordance with the law of consequence: 
Louis remains fixed and his wings are burned in the blinding light 
that invades him. Louis’ madness ts, like Nijinsky’s, of an exceptional 
character. If he be a lunatic, he is an extraordinary lunatic! Balzac, 
be it noted, took pains to portray him as a higher type of man whose 
motives are pure, whose intelligence is vast. But it is wisdom which 
Louis lacks, the wisdom of life, which comes from experience. In the 
Book of the Golden Precepts it is written: “Learn above all to sepa- 
rate Head-learning from Soul-wisdom, the Eye from the Heart doc- 
trine. Yea, ignorance is like unto a closed airless vessel; the soul a 
bird shut up within. It warbles not, nor can it stir a feather; but the 
songster mute and torpid sits, and of exhaustion dies.” Louis’ malady 
was diagnosed and minutely described thousands of years ago; to-day 
it is the universal malady. Despite the frenzied activity of the nations 
of the earth, the songster mute and torpid sits and of exhaustion dies! 

Nobody knew better than Balzac that it is the wisdom of the heart 
which must prevail. He says it over and over again, in brilliant 
fashion. It is the heart of man which will rule in the ages to come, 
of that he is certain. But the heart must first be purified! and Louis 
Lambert, who had never lived, was inevitably destroyed by the very 
anticipation of a passionate release. “The selfish devotee lives to no 
purpose. The man who does not go through his appointed work in 
life has lived in vain... In separation thou becomest the play- 
ground of Samvritti, origin of all the world’s delusions.” * The condi- 
tion which Balzac is loath to call “madness” is really the demonic state of 
the world, which now horrifies us, and which is really the product of 
idealism. No century in history can boast of so many madmen, among its 
superior types, as the one following upon Balzac’s time. The virulence of 
this widespread disease, which we now recognize as schizophrenia, or to 
use a vulgar, literal expression—‘“‘soul-splitting’’—is by no means a new 
phenomenon in the evolution of man’s psychic being. It was known to 
the ancients also; it has been described again and again in occult lore; it 
is familiar to the saint and to the mystic. It might even be regarded as a 
beneficent punishment, inflicted upon the highest types among us, 
in order to encourage a wider and deeper exploration of reality. 
Nothing more vividly resembles what we call “death” than the condi- 
tion of neurosis. “He who isolates himself,” says Eliphas Levi, “is 
given over to death thereby, and an eternity of isolation would be 
eternal death.” No man, however, can give himself over to eternal 


* Book of the Golden Precepts. 
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death! But there is a living death, of which all occultists speak and 
of which even the most ordinary man has an understanding. In the 
highest sense, this is not a state to fear or avoid; it is a transitional 
State, containing promise or doom, according to the way we regard it. 
It is the moment, brief as a lightning flash or prolonged for a life- 
time, in which, confronted by the necessity of a break with the past, 
we are paralyzed. It is the moment of arrest at the frontier of a new 
and greater realm of being. The majority of men, unable to seize 
the import of this new state or condition of mind, relapse, sink, 
founder and are carried off by the time current. The forward spirits 
accept the challenge and, even though they perish, remain with us in 
spirit to fecundate the new form of life. 

In the person of Louis Lambert Balzac gives expression to the great 
paralyzing fear which beset him when confronted with the sublime 
duty which his nature had prepared him to obey. His vision, tem- 
porarily deflected, shed a fantastic brilliance on the dream world in 
which he was imprisoned. Louis is made to gaze steadfastly upon the 
beyond, but with dead orbs. His sight is turned inward. He remains 
fixed in the hallucinatory state of dream. As the writer, Balzac liber- 
ated himself to swim in the ocean of the universal imagination. Only 
by a miracle was he saved. But he lost his soul! In this realm of the 
universal imagination, to quote again from Eliphas Levi, we have 
“the source of all apparitions, all extraordinary visions, and all the 
intuitive phenomena peculiar to madness or ecstasy . . . Our brain 
is a book printed within and without, and with the smallest degree of 
excitement, the writing becomes blurred, as occurs continually in 
cases of intoxication and madness. Dream then triumphs over real 
life and plunges reason in a sleep which knows no waking. . . .” 

In the Esoteric Doctrine there is no “place” which corresponds to 
our conception of Hell; “Avitchi,’ the Buddhist equivalent to our 
Hell, is a state or condition, not a locality. And, according to this 
doctrine, the greatest of all Hells is Myalba, our earth. It is from a 
first-hand knowledge of this Hell that Balzac wrote his books. When 
he parts company with Louis at school he is parting company with 
the angel he had endeavored to nourish. He sees nothing more of 
Louis, nor does he hear of him again, until the accidental meeting 
with Louis’ uncle on his way to Blois. The account of his struggles, 
his deceptions and disillusionment, as he gives it to us in the long 
letter from Paris, is a description of the torments of Hell. From this 
ordeal of fire Balzac emerged only partially purified: he never fully 
accepted the wisdom of the supreme test. His colossal activity as a 
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man of letters is only the reverse of the mute torpor in which his 
double sits, or stands, without stirring a feather. Torpor and activity 
are the two faces of the same malady: action proceeds only from a 
being whose center is at rest. For Balzac, as for the whole modern 
world, dream, triumphed over reason; the dreamer dies of exhaustion 
in his feverish sleep of meaningless activity. He wrote in a world of 
the imagination, but he lived in a world of things, amidst a nightmare 
of bric-a-brac. 

The spectacle of “Parisian civilization” which presented itself to 
Louis Lambert’s eyes is the picture of a world in decay. The death 
and disintegration which Balzac sensed over a century ago has now 
seemingly reached its maximum. To-day every great world-city stinks 
to high heaven, and it is from this death of the world that the artist 1s 
obliged to draw his inspiration. I give the gist of Louis’ lamentations 
in telegraphic style... 

“I find no one here who likes.what I like... or is amazed at 
what amazes me. Thrown back on myself, I eat my heart out in 
misery. . . . Here, money is the mainspring of everything, even for 
going without money . . . I am not frightened at poverty. If it were 
not that beggars are imprisoned, branded, scorned, I would beg, to 
enable me to solve at my leisure the problems that haunt me... . 
Everything here checks the flight of a spirit that strives towards the 
future. I should not be afraid of myself in a desert cave; I am afraid 
of myself here . . . Here man has a thousand wants which drag him 
down. You go out walking, absorbed in dreams; the voice of the 
beggar asking an alms brings you back to this world of hunger and 
thirst. You need money only to take a walk... . Your organs of 
sense, perpetually wearied by trifles, never get any rest. The poet’s 
sensitive nerves are perpetually shocked, and what ought to be his 
glory becomes his torment; his imagination is his cruelest enemy. . . 
Even vice and crime here find a refuge and charity, but the world is 
merciless to the inventor, to the man who thinks. Here everything 
must show an immediate and practical result... . The State might 
pay talent as it pays the bayonet; but it is afraid of being taken in by 
mere cleverness, as if genius could be counterfeited for any length of 


time . . . At the Museum a professor argues to prove that another in 
the Rue St. Jacques talks nonsense. . . . A professor of philosophy 
may make a name by explaining how Plato is Platonic. . . . Professors 


are appointed to produce simpletons—how else can we account for a 

scheme devoid of method or any notion of the future? . . . This 

vagueness and uncertainty prevails in politics as well as in science 
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. . - Politics, at the present time, place human forces in antagonism 
to neutralize each other, instead of combining them to promote their 
action to some definite end . . . I see no fixed purpose in politics; its 
constant agitation has led to no progress. . . . The arts, which are the 
direct outcome of the individual, the products of genius or of handi- 
craft, have not advanced much . . . Man is still the same: might is still 
his only law, and success his only wisdom. . . . No political theory has 
ever lasted. Governments pass away, as men do, without handing down 
any lesson, and no system gives birth to a system better than that which 
preceded it . . . Means are lacking both for attack and for resistance. If 
we should be invaded, the people must be crushed; it has lost its main- 
spring—its leaders. The man who should foresee two centuries ahead 
would die on the place of execution . . .” 

And now let us contrast these bitter reflections on the state of 
France in the early 19th century with another picture of decay and 
corruption such as presented itself to the eyes of a man in the 
so-called New World. The citation is from Walt Whitman’s Demo- 
cratic Vistas (1870), written shortly after the victory of the North in 
the Civil War. ... 

“Never was there, perhaps, more hollowness at heart than at pres- 
ent, and here in the United States. Genuine belief seems to have left 
us. The underlying principles of the United States are not honestly 
believed in . . . nor is humanity itself believed in . . . The spectacle 
is appalling. We live in an atmosphere of hypocrisy throughout .. . 
The depravity of the business classes of our country is not less than 
has been supposed, but infinitely greater. The official services of 
America, national, state and municipal, in all their branches and 
departments, except the judiciary, are saturated in corruption, bribery, 
falsehood, mal-administration; and the judiciary is tainted. The great 
cities reek with respectable as much as non-respectable robbery and 
scoundrelism . . . The magician’s serpent in the fable ate up all the 
other serpents; and money-making is our magician’s serpent, remain- 
ing to-day sole master of the field . . . I say that our New World 
democracy, however great a success in uplifting the masses out of their 
sloughs, in materialistic development, products, and in a certain 
highly-deceptive superficial popular intellectuality, is, so far, an almost 
complete failure in its social aspects, and in really grand religious, 
moral, literary and aesthetic results. . . . In vain have we annexed 
Texas, California, Alaska, and reach north for Canada and south for 
Cuba. It is as if we were somehow being endowed with a vast and more 
and more thoroughly-appointed body, and then left with little or no 
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soul. ... Coming down to what is of the only real importance, Personali- 
ties, and examining minutely, we question, we ask, Are there, indeed, 
men here worthy the name? ... Are there arts worthy of freedom 
and a rich people? Is there a grand moral and religious civilization— 
the only justification of a great material one? Confess that to severe 
eyes, using the moral microscope upon humanity, a sort of dry and 
flat Sahara appears, these cities, crowded with petty grotesques, mal- 
formations, phantoms, playing meaningless antics. Confess that every- 
where, in shop, street, church, theatre, barroom, official chair, are 
pervading flippancy and vulgarity, low cunning, infidelity—every- 
where the youth puny, impudent, foppish, prematurely ripe—every- 
where an abnormal libidinousness, unhealthy forms, male, female, 
painted, padded, dyed, chignoned, muddy complexions, bad blood, 
the capacity for good motherhood decreasing or deceased, shallow 
notions of beauty, with a range of manners, or rather lack of manners 
(considering the advantages enjoyed), probably the meanest to be 
seen in the world.” 

Here are two diagnoses of modern society by men of vision and 
integrity. Both of them were vilified by the critics of the day; both of 
them waged an unholy struggle for recognition, Whitman even going 
so far as to peddle his book from door to door. Since their day the 
struggle of the creative individual has become increasingly difficult: 
it is a deadlock, between the man of genius and the mob. Practically 
all the governments of the world, since their time, have fallen; man- 
ners have not improved, nor art either, and as for faith and religious- 
ness, it is even more absent than ever. 

“Sooner or later,” says Whitman, “we come down to one single, 
solitary soul. . . . In the future of these States must arise poets im- 
menser far, and make great poems of death.* The poems of life are 
great, but there must be the poems of the purport of life, not only in 
itself, but beyond itself. . . . Surely this universal ennui, this coward 
fear, this shuddering at death, these low, degrading views, are not 
always to rule the spirit pervading future society, as it has the past, 
and does the present. . . .” 

And what is Balzac’s conclusion, as we receive it through the utter- 
ances of Louis Lambert? After asking himself why he had come to 
Paris, why he was given such vast faculties without being permitted 
to use them, asking what meaning to give his sufferings if he is to 
suffer unknown, he says: “Just as that blossom vainly sheds its fra- 


* Italics mine. 
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grance to the solitude, so do I, here in a garret, give birth to ideas that 
no one can grasp. . . . My point is to ascertain the real relation that 
may exist between God and man. Is not this a need of the age? . . . If 
man is bound up with everything, is there not something above him 
with which he again is bound up? If he is the end-all of the unex- 
plained transmutations that lead up to him, must he not be also the 
link between the visible and invisible creations? The activity of the 
universe is not absurd; it must tend to an end, and that end is surely 
not a social body constituted as ours is! . . . . It seems to me that we 
are on the eve of a great human struggle; the forces are there; only I 
do not see the General. . . . I feel in myself a life so luminous that it 
might enlighten a world, and yet I am shut up ina sort of mineral . . . 
I should need to embrace the whole world, to clasp and recreate it; but 
those who have done this, who have embraced and remoulded it, be- 
gan—did they not?—by being a wheel in the machine. J can only be 
crushed.” * 

The core of. Louis Lambert’s philosophy may be said to be the idea 
of unity in duality. Balzac’s whole life and work, as Curtius well says, 
represent a veritable “search for the absolute.” The sustained antago- 
nism in the very heart and core of life is the keynote; it is the same 
passionate quest, the same struggle to wrest from life the secret of 
creation, which influenced D. H. Lawrence in writing The Crown. “For 
Balzac,” to quote Curtius again, “unity is a mystic principle, the mark, 
the seal of the Absolute.” In the book called The Search for the Abso- 
lute this secret of the philosopher’s stone is discovered by the hero 
only when he is dying. 

Louis Lambert’s views may be briefly summarized thus... . All 
life reflects the antagonism between inner and outer, will and thought, 
spirit and feeling. Man is a dual being, expressing the rhythm of the 
universe in action and reaction. At the basis of all life is one etheric 
substance, manifestation of a primal energy, assuming infinite forms 
of manifestation and evidencing itself to our senses as matter. In man 
this primordial substance is transformed into psychic energy, or will. 
The special attribute of this will is thought, whose organs are the five 
senses which, in reality, are but differentiations of one sense, vision. 
Vision expresses itself through the mysterious phenomenon of the 
Word. Everything in the universe is indicative of an hierarchical order. 
Over and above the three realms of nature is the world of ideas. Ideas 
are living creatures, active and activating, like flowers. This world of 
ideas may be divided into three spheres: instinct, abstraction and spe- 
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cialism. The majority of men are prisoners of instinct; a small num- 
ber attain to the level of abstraction, with the emergence of which 
society may be said to begin. It is from this level that laws, the arts 
and all social creations emerge. Specialism is the gift of intuition which 
permits man to see the inner as well as the outer in all its ramifications. 
(The perfection of the inner eye gives rise to the gift of Specialism.) 
The human genius is a type functioning in a realm between abstrac- 
tion and intuition. Intuition, consequently, is the most satisfactory 
and adequate form, the highest form of knowing. To know is to see. 
There is at bottom only one science, and all the imperfect forms of 
knowledge are nothing but a confused vision. This “superior sci- 
ence,” which Louis Lambert proclaims is what Balzac styles “le 
magisme,” a term not to be confused with magic or Magianism. (Al- 
ready, in 1847, Balzac was dreaming of the establishment by the 
Sorbonne of a new school of “occult philosophy,” under the name of 
Anthropology. This dream was subsequently to be realized, under the 
name of Anthroposophy by Rudolf Steiner.) 

In the fragments of Louis Lambert’s “system,” recorded by his faith- 
ful companion, Mademoiselle de Villenoix, which come as a sort of 
appendix to the story, these ideas are put down in the form of aphor- 
istic notes. In apologizing for the cryptic, fragmentary quality of these 
speculations, Balzac says: “I ought perhaps to have made a separate 
book of these fragments of thought, intelligible only to certain spirits 
who have been accustomed to lean over the edge of abysses in the 
hope of seeing to the bottom. The life of that mighty brain, which split 
up on every side, like a too vast empire, would have been set forth in 
the narrative of this man’s visions—a being incomplete for lack of force 
or of weakness; but I preferred to give an account of my own impres- 
sions rather than to compose a more or less poetical romance.” As a 
matter of fact, earlier in the book, Balzac gives us the clue to the 
terminology employed in the Aphorisms. “New ideas,” he says, “require 
new words, or a new and expanded use of old words, extended and 
defined in their meaning. Thus Lambert, to set forth the basis of his 
system, had adopted certain common words that answered to his no- 
tions. The word Will he used to connote the medium in which the 
mind moves, or to use a less abstract expression, the mass of power 
by which man can reproduce, outside himself, the actions constituting 
his external life. Volition—a word due to Locke—expressed the act by 
which a man exerts his will. The word Mind, or Thought, which he 
regarded as the quintessential product of the Will, also represented 
the medium in which the ideas originate and to which thought gives 
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substance. The Jdea, a name common to.every creation of the brain, 
constituted the act by which man uses his mind. Thus the Will and 
the Mind were two generating forces; the Volition and the Idea were 
the two products. . . . According to him, the Mind and Ideas are 
the motion and the outcome of our inner organization, just as the Will 
and Volition are of our external activity. He gave the Will precedence 
over the Mind. You must will before you can think, he said.” 

To Louis Lambert, Will and Thought were living forces, as Balzac 
says. “The elements of Will and Mind,” says Louis Lambert, “may per- 
haps be found; but there will always remain beyond apprehension the 
x against which I once used to struggle. That x is the Word, the 
Logos . . . From your bed to the frontiers of the universe there are 
but two steps: Will and Faith. . . . Facts are nothing; they do not sub- 
sist; all that lives of us is the Idea.” He points out that Jesus possessed 
the gift of Specialism. ‘“‘He saw each fact in its root and in its results, 
in the past whence it had its rise, and in the future where it would 
grow and spread... .” 

According to Balzac, Louis Lambert had too much good sense to 
dwell among the clouds of theories. ““He had sought for proofs of 
his theories in the history of great men, whose lives, as set forth by 
their biographers, supply very curious particulars as to the opera- 
tion of the understanding.” The description of Louis which he gives at 
the time of their parting is altogether that of a man preparing to lead 
the life of an initiate. “He ate little and drank water only; either by 
instinct or by choice he was averse to any exertion that made a demand 
on his strength; his movements were few and simple, like those of Ori- 
entals or of savages, with whom gravity seems a condition of nature. 
Though naturally religious, Louis did not accept the minute practices 
of the Roman ritual; his ideas were more intimately in sympathy with 
Saint Theresa and Fenelon, and several Fathers and certain Saints who, 
in our day, would be regarded as heresiarchs or atheists. . . . To him 
Jesus Christ was the most perfect type of his system. Et Verbum caro 
factum est seemed a sublime statement intended to express the tradi- 
tional formula of the Will, the Word and the Act made visible. 
Christ’s consciousness of His Death—having so perfected His inner 
Being by divine works, that one day the invisible form of it appeared 
to His disciples—and the other Mysteries of the Gospels, the magnetic 
cures wrought by Christ, and the gift of tongues, all to him confirmed 
his doctrine. . . . He discerned the strongest evidence of his theory in 
most of the martyrdoms endured during the first century of our era, 
which he spoke of as the great era of the Mind.” . 
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There is one more passage, in this connection, which seems to me 
worthy of attention. After referring to Louis Lambert’s study of the 
laws of Mind and Will, and their correlations, Balzac says: “Louis 
Lambert had accounted for a multitude of phenomena which, till then, 
had been regarded with reason as incomprehensible. Thus wizards, 
men possessed, those gifted with second sight, and demoniacs of every 
degree—the victims of the Middle Ages—became the subject of explana- 
tions so natural, that their very simplicity often seemed to me the seal 
of their truth. The marvellous gifts which the Church of Rome, jealous 
of all mysteries, punished with the stake, were, in Louis’ opinion, the 
result of certain affinities between the constituent elements of matter 
and those of mind, which proceed from the same source.” 

The triumph of energy, will and faith in man, the existence of 
magic and the evidences of the miraculous, the relation of God to man 
through Desire, the notion of hierarchies in every realm of life, as well 
as the belief in transmutation, all these manifestations of the spiritual 
attributes of man, Balzac has summed up in the story of his own life, 
or rather of the most important years of his life, the period of germina- 
tion. The period, in other words, when the terrible powers of produc- 
tion were coming into being. 

In the Rue Cassini, where he wrote so many of his great works, Bal- 
zac is reported to have said to George Sand: “Literature! but my dear 
lady, literature doesn’t exist! There is life, of which politics and art 
are part. I am a man who’s alive, that’s all . . . a man living his life, 
nothing more.” Whereupon he proceeded to forfeit his life through 
the bondage of work. He wanted to be great (“man must be great or 
not be at all,” are his words), and he was great, but he died a failure. 
Perhaps the best justification of his failure is the one he makes himself 
somewhere. ““The man of genius,” he said, “is one who can invariably 
convert his thoughts into deeds. But the truly outstanding genius does 
not unremittingly allow this evolution to take place; if he did, he 
would be the equal of God.” 

At the best, it is a poor excuse. Balzac, like Beethoven, seemingly 
gave the maximum that a man can give, but it was not enough, not for 
a Balzac! I am not thinking of the forty books he is said to have left 
unfinished at his death, but of the life he left unlived, of the vision 
he failed to live by. His life, which is the very symbol of Work, 
epitomizes the futility of Western life, with its emphasis on doing 
rather than being; it epitomizes the sterility of even the highest efforts 
when characterized, as they are in our world, by the divorce between. 
action and belief. 
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If Louis Lambert’s life may be regarded as a typical example of the 
crucifixion of genius by the society in which he was born, Balzac’s 
own life may be regarded as a typical example of the immolation ex- 
acted of our superior types through a limited conception of, and a 
slavish devotion to, art. The criticism of the social structure which 
Balzac makes, not only in this book but in all his books, is absolutely 
just. But it is only half the picture. There is a duty which devolves 
upon every individual, regardless of the state of society into which he 
is born. Art is only the stepping-stone to another, larger way of life. 
If the artist himself is not converted by the Word, what hope can there 
be for the masses who read him? It is not enough to lead the life of 
an inspired drudge; will and faith, activated by desire, should carry 
a man beyond such a mode of life. I have no respect for Balzac’s 
herculean labors, nor for his colossal output, nor for his genius, when I 
realize that his life sputtered out ingloriously. If a man cannot find 
salvation in himself all his words are futile. The real Balzac died in 
the mythical person of Louis Lambert whose very name he tells us he 
disliked. 

If the foregoing seems like a contradiction to all that I have written 
hitherto in this essay I am willing to let it remain a contradiction, for 
it is this contradiction which must be resolved, and especially by the 
artist. I cannot conclude without expressing my deep appreciation of 
Ernst-Robert Curtius’ book, Balzac, from which I have liberally drawn 
both inspiration and material. This book, which is the most pene- 
trating and comprehensive study of Balzac that I know of, has not 
enjoyed a great success in France. As in Balzac’s own day, it seems prob- 
able that his greatest admirers continue to be foreigners. ‘The canoniza- 
tion and immortalization of the dead, which seems to be the chief char- 
acteristic of French culture, has not, despite all the museum work, 
succeeded in revealing the full measure of Balzac’s genius. The qualities 
of his mind which were most important the French still pretend to 
ignore, if not to deprecate and depreciate. The dead are still more 
honored than the living, and even the dead sometimes fail to receive 
their due. Nothing is changed since Louis Lambert’s day. Perhaps no 
other people in the world, occupying the high cultural position which 
the French do, have mistreated and ignored their men of genius so 
persistently—unless it be the Greeks whom the French pretend to emu- 
late. The mummification of ideas goes on as before, the forward spirits 
are crushed, the people, when they have a leader, are delivered over to 
death. Realism has taken the place of reality, and the true leaders are 


only discovered after their death. 
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Awnprt Give is a man who has something to say. His manner of saying 
it is at best incidental. He dislikes creating something “beautiful” just 
for the sake of its beauty. With him everything has to mean. Gide is first 
and foremost a moralist. There is no longer any doubt about this, 
whatever attitude one may have towards his philosophy. Certainly he 
is not to be classified among the fin de siécle writers, from whom he 
sprang, nor can he be called an “amoralist’” by any stretch of the 
imagination, although The Immoralist and Straight Is the Way seem 
to cancel out each other. Gide’s development has been continuous from 
André Walter up to the present time: so accumulative indeed that any 
study of him is likely to be dated by the time he has published another 
book. While many critics are aggravated by M. Gide’s constant shift- 
ings, they should realize that his elusiveness comes from his determina- 
tion not only to acquaint us with his own problems (which certainly 
change from day to day, as they do in any individual who is really 
alive) but also to identify himself with each new generation of adoles- 
cents corresponding to that with which he was associated in the 
eighteen nineties. “I have lived,” he says in Les Nouvelles Nourritures. 
“Now it is your turn. It is in you henceforth that my youth will be 
prolonged. I pass the power to you. If I feel you following in my suc- 
cession, I shall accept death more willingly. I rest my hope upon you.” 
A passage from the diary of Edouard in The Counterfeiters perhaps 
summarizes this preoccupation: 

“What problems will trouble those who come tomorrow? It is 
for them that I wish to write. To furnish nourishment to curiosi- 
ties still indistinct, to satisfy exigencies which are not yet specified, 
so that he who is only a child will be surprised tomorrow to meet 
me on his way.” 


Or again, in the Feuzllets: 

“In my opinion, the only interesting problem for the artist is to 
create a work of art which will interest people of tomorrow more 
than people of today: and people of the day after tomorrow even 
more.” 


By now the usual number of doctor’s theses have been written on 
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Gide’s morality. One ambitious scholar from the University of Ber- 
lin has actually constructed a “System” for his philosophy in her dis- 
sertation with the frightening title, “Die Begriffswelt von André Gide.” ! 
Others have simply tried to present the idea of morality behind Gide’s 
writings by gathering together extracts from his collected works.? 
Flora Emma Ross of the University of Illinois has tried to see in 
André Gide a modern Goethe,’ while Professor Baldensperger of 
Harvard views him from a directly opposite pole. 

It is a well-known fact that Gide does not look with pleasure upon 
these varied attempts to “explain” him. The phrases which he used 
with regard to the Bible are most applicable to his own work: “It is 
not a question of explaining it, but of admitting it. It can do without 
commentaries, and every human effort to clear it up only obscures it. 
It is not to scholars that it is addressed, science prevents understanding 
any of it. One must approach it with poverty of mind.” 5 In Les Nour- 
ritures Terrestres he warned, “Throw away my book—and go out.” 
“Jette mon livre—et sors.” Gide would like to be another instance of 
the qui potest capere capiat attitude. In fact, all his attempts to elabo- 
rate upon himself in answer to antagonistic criticism have been lamen- 
tably inadequate. He is a writer who would discourage rather than 
encourage readers, and has stated in his Feuillets: 


“Convinced that my books had in them something to make 
them last, I have never done anything to thrust them upon the 
world; and I would say almost: on the contrary. I let them appear 
ordinarily at the worst time of year: in summer. . . . It is not for 
today that I am writing.” 


Most critics have missed the entire point of Gide’s mission by call- 
ing him inconsistent and contradictory. Such a criticism is as absurd as 
saying that D. H. Lawrence talks too much about sex. There is really 
one central idea running through Gide’s philosophy, from which all 
other things are merely corollaries: corollaries that he himself has not 
worked out nor would care to work out logically. His message is, in fact, 
to insist upon the value and importance of emotions in a world which 


1 Paula Klippstein, Die Begriffswelt von André Gide, Berlin, 1935. 

2 Cf. Marianne Hofmann, Der Moralist André Gide, Wiirzburg, 1934. 

3 F, E. Ross, Goethe in Modern France, Urbana, Ill., 1937, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature. 

4 Fernand Baldensperger, André Gide, antigoethéen, Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, xili, 1933, pp. 651-675. 

5 Numquid et Tu? The translation into English, as are all quotations from Gide 
in this essay, is my own. 
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is devoted to the rational ideal. While critics like Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More complained that the world had become dangerously 
emotional and that its only salvation lay in the acceptance of the 
rational rule of life, Gide takes his stand with those whom they would 
have called Romanticists. It is rationalism which is his particular 
worry. We, as human beings, want to give our personalities full and 
vital expression, he says. This was taught by Jesus; but Christianity, 
following St. Paul, has put all the emphasis upon discipline, which re- 
stricts individual happiness. Gide asserts quite positively that he is a 
Christian, although he refuses to commit himself much further. “I am 
neither a Protestant nor a Catholic, I am simply a Christian,” he writes 
in Numquid et tu? Our happiness, he maintains, depends upon our 
ability to be ourselves, or to live according to our individual natures, 
whatever they may be. In short, what society calls a crime may very 
often be an act which the individual had to perform in obedience to 
the urge within him to be himself. 

This attitude towards life has aggravated many critics,6 who accuse 
Gide of Rousseauism among other things. But such criticism misses 
the mark. Gide has not said that man is “naturally good” or “naturally 
evil.” In fact, he is constantly quoting the “do not judge” passages 
trom the Scriptures. In Les Nourritures Terrestres he says: 


“Act without judging whether the action is good or bad. Love 
without troubling yourself whether it is good or evil.” 


Gide is interested in what is good for the individual. Society in this 
sense is a kind of béte noire. It might follow that the best society is one 
in which most individuals are allowed to express themselves—and 
this might account for Gide’s interest in Socialism in recent years— 
but Gide always sees society from the point of view of the individual. 
For this approach to life, he has been characterized by such epithets 
as “hedonistic” and “Nietzschean’; but it is significant that when 


6 Henri Massis has an essay on Gide in Jugements, Paris, Plon, 1924, which char- 
acterizes his influence as “demoniacal.” Montgomery Belgion, in Our Present Philos- 
ophy of Life, London, Faber and Faber, 1929, satirizes Gide, Freud, Shaw, and Russell 
as contemporary Rousseauists, and elaborates upon Gide in an article entitled A 
Postscript, in The Criterion, April 1933. Karl Pfleger in Geister die um Christus 
Regen, translated into English as Wrestlers with Christ, N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 
1936, laments over Gide, “the Prodigal Son,” whose free individual is “the old un- 
baptized man ... who has inherited original sin but refused redemption, who 
banishes the Holy Ghost from the world and hands it over to the demon who arises 
from the abyss of man’s unredeemed heart.” (p. 155). 
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people first began to call him Nietzschean he had not read Nietzsche.” 

Whole volumes have already been written about the dire conse- 
quences of such an attitude, especially in an age when all emphasis is 
being put upon “society” and “the State.” But this is Gide’s central 
problem, which can be felt at the bottom of everything he has ever 
written. One can agree or disagree, but first of all it must be admitted 
that this is what most concerns him. Like D. H. Lawrence, Gide feels 
that others can deal with the strictly contemporary problems that 
change from day to day. He is concerned with something that bothers 
all ages. “I call journalism,’ he has written, “everything which will be 
less interesting tomorrow than it is today.” 

Nor does Gide show himself to be much concerned with conse- 
quences. In fact, those who evaluate life from the point of view of 
society alone are justified in calling him “amoral.” But this again is to 
misinterpret his basic approach to human problems. Consequences, in- 
sofar as he is interested in them, are determined by individuals. Gide 
is much more interested in awakening that individual who has not yet 
realized himself than in telling him what to do after he has awakened. 
He does say in The Immoralist, “To know how to free one’s self is 
nothing; the difficult thing is to know how to be free.” And this would 
imply that carving is as important as breaking the new wood. But 
Gide evidently leaves the process of carving to the individual, since 
the procedure differs with each person concerned. Nathanaél is told 
in the epilogue to Les Nourritures Terrestres: 


“Throw away my book; indeed, say to yourself that it is only 
one of the thousand possible attitudes towards life. Look for your 
own. What another would have done as well as you, do not do it. 
What another would have said as well as you, do not say it; writ- 
ten as well as you, do not write it.” 


In other words, Gide does not preach boundless liberation, although 
he does feel that without liberation the individual is doomed to un- 
happiness. In The Immoralist Michel says: 


7 That is, when Les Nourritures Terrestres were published in 1897. He read 
Nietzsche before finishing The Immoralist in 1902. Gide comments upon this in 
his Feuillets: “My Immoralist was already half written and completely composed 
in my head when I became acquainted with Nietzsche. I can say that at first he both- 
ered me a great deal; but, thanks to him, I was able to expurgate my book of all 
sorts of adventitious ideas which were tormenting and confusing me, which no longer 
were in need of being said, since I found them expressed by him much better than 
I would have known how to do.” 
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“I have delivered myself, that is possible; But what of it? I am 
suffering from this unemployed.liberty. It is not, believe me, that 
I am fatigued by my crime, if it please you to call it thus—but 
I must prove to myself that I have not passed beyond my right.” 


One might say that Gide, instead of treating man as if he were good 
or evil in himself, gives him credit for having a certain amount of 
intelligence. It is with this assumption that he urges the individual 
to be free, to express himself, and to find happiness. He hopes that the 
individual, recognizing this as the point of departure, will be able to 
attain happiness through his own efforts. ‘This appears in Les Nour- 
ritures Terrestres: 


“Do not believe that your truth can be found by another; more- 
over, be ashamed of that. If I were to get your food for you, you 
would not be hungry enough to eat it; if I were to prepare your 
bed for you, you would not be tired enough to sleep in it.” 


Gide had this same idea in mind when he declared himself as of that 
period, in favor of Communism in Les Nouvelles Nourritures, address- 
ing his reader as “comrade” instead of ““Nathanaél”: 


“Cease believing, if you have ever believed it, that wisdom is in 
resignation; or cease aspiring to wisdom. 

“Comrade, do not accept life such as men propose it to you. Do 
not cease persuading yourself that it can be finer, your life and 
the life of other men.” 


And it must never be forgotten throughout all these exhortations that 
Gide is speaking mystically to a limited audience. He detests disciples 
in the imitative sense. In his Feuillets he has written: 


“For a real artist, nothing is more bothersome than disciples. 
It has been said . . . that I was trying to make disciples. But all 
those who have presented themselves to me I have always sent on 
their way (See the conclusion of my Nourritures). I am trying to 
instruct and broaden myself. I flee those who resemble me, be- 
cause they teach me nothing. What I like, and what attracts me is 
what differs most from me.” 


There are times, in fact, when Gide prefers the antagonistic criticism 
of some one like Henri Massis to the sycophantic approval of many of 
his enervate followers. 
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Translated by Elio Gianturco 


"Tuere are men of action, born to rule, who know how to bend, to 
flatter, in order the better to win other people’s affections; men 
who, inflexibly aiming at a goal, know how to assume a thousand 
deceitful aspects; men not understood by the common herd, which calls 
them mutable, while they are conscious of having been always faith- 
ful to themselves. Dante did not possess this greatness. He was not 
born to be the leader of a political party. His nature was more like 
that of Cato than that of Caesar. Men of this type are born unlucky; 
they are always admired but their advice is never followed. 

Inflexible and severe, Dante was a man of passion and of convic- 
tion; he could neither understand nor tolerate the vices and errors 
of his contemporaries, nor profit by them, nor meddle with interests, 
hypocrisies, and violences in order to change evil into good, as those 
who want to govern are compelled to do. Being entrusted with the 
priorship of his city he found himself obliged to banish his best friend 
into exile in order to bring about an otherwise impossible agreement 
between the contending parties; he allowed himself and his followers 
to be overwhelmed by the tricks and the violence of the Neri, and 
gave them time to mature their sinister designs, accepting an insidious 
and inefficacious mission. As Florentine ambassador to Boniface VIII 
he only succeeded in being duped, and saw himself robbed of his coun- 
try and possessions, while Florence was deprived of its liberty almost 
before he knew it. An exile, he did not hold long in his party the posi- 
tion due to his virtue and talents, and was unable to make his opinions 
prevail, or to adjust himself to those of his co-partisans. He soon grew 
disgusted with men, turned ferociously against friend and enemy, and 
with the passing of the years, remained alone, a “party by himself.” 

Some people praise him for this, imagining I know not what mag- 
nanimous answers and intentions; but this was not due to his own 
choice, but to the necessity of nature. He who wants to live among 
men must accept them as they are, and he who wants to rule them must 


* From: Critical Essays. First publication in English. 
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understand them. Dante was too disdainful of baseness, too intolerant. 
Their age flees from these solitary beings, but the future is theirs. 

Having abandoned action, and taken refuge in his studies, he re- 
sumed work on the “Divine Comedy,” his sole real action, whose 
effects reach beyond the narrow compass of the aims and interests 
of his time, and are bounded only by man and the world. In that 
volume he bound his own destiny with that of mankind, his sorrows, 
his hatreds, his vengeances, his hopes. Dante returned hatred for 
hatred, was insulted and took revenge. I cannot without sadness com- 
pare the young lyricist with the mature author of the Commedia. His 
horizon has become enlarged; he has known many cities and men; 
courts, assemblies, peoples, characters, passions, customs; the whole of 
reality is unfolded before him like a book. Heretofore he has writ- 
ten sonnets and canzoni; experienced in life, he can now write a poem 
of vast proportions. : 

Man has in his heart the germs of all the passions which lie slumber- 
ing until, touched by the first spark, they burst into flame with 
a violence which amazes him. The agitations of civil strife aroused in 
Dante passions formerly unknown, and rendered more violent and 
harsh by misfortune. The poetry of Dante is a battle which he wages 
on his enemies; his world is a stage where he plays a role, and sings 
and fights simultaneously, as if he were at once Homer and Achilles. 
But the new man did not destroy the old, and a great treasure of love 
is concealed under that wrath, a great sweetness under that violence. 
The biographers depict only one aspect of Dante’s character. Most of 
them say that he was disdainful and revengeful; others, defending him, 
show that his least sayings are in conformity with historical truth 
and justice. When I read his life written by Cesare Balbo, I see Dante 
emerge from it as gentle as a dove. Dante was neither a dove nor a 
fury. Or, better, he was both. A man of passion and impetuousness, a 
genuine nature whose soul abandoned itself wholly to the fleeting im- 
pressions of the moment, as terrible when he grew angry as he was com- 
passionate when he grew tender. Those who strive to find a logical con- 
nection between the various invocations and maxims which he penned, 
labour in vain. 

Dante is so compassionate that he faints on hearing Francesca tell of 
her woes, and so ferocious that he can conceive and describe with hor- 
rifying precision the skull of a man being crunched by the teeth of 
another man. 

He is an essentially poetical personage. His main trait is force, im- 


petuously erupting. Misfortune does not discourage but fortifies and 
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we 

upraises him. Obliged to eat other people’s bread, to beg protection, to 
submit to the insolence of servants, no one felt himself more superior 
to his contemporaries than he, no one placed himself in a position so 
far above his fellow men. From the height of his pedestal he looks 
disdainfully on all that-is rabble and plebeian; he forgives a crime 
more readily than a base action. He feels himself to be of a superior 
race. He does not remain in this attitude of passive dignity; his is 
not a coldly stoical nature; the inner fire flares outwards fiercely. He 
has the virtue of indignation, the eloquence of wrath. All the powers 
of his soul burst out with passionate intensity. When, in his misery, 
we see him rising to full stature above the powerful who would tread 
him underfoot, and wounding them immortally, he is so beautiful in 
his anger that we understand the enthusiasm of Virgil. Though he has 
his moments of discouragement and of dejection the energy of resist- 
ance follows at once the feeling of grief. Though he was so set upon by 
destiny, there is not a page in which the sentiment of moral prostration— 
that gloom and weakness which is so frequent in modern writers— 
dominates. It is as if his sorrow had no time to issue forth before 
being transformed into wrath; so sudden is the resiliency of his strong 
nature. The supreme contempt for all that is ignoble, the fact that he 
crowns himself with his own hands, the inward sorrow so superbly 
restrained that while his heart bleeds his face threatens, imprints on 
him a moral greatness, something colossal which is reminiscent of his 
Farinata. 

When he shows himself mindful of posterity, and professes himself 
an uncompromising friend of truth, do not believe him. There is too 
much bitterness in his truth, too much passion in his justice. The 
thought of posterity is accompanied by the desire for vengeance, by the 
hatred of his enemies, the love of his party, the hope for his return, 
by all the interests of his epoch. Passion pursues him in the midst 
of the most abstract speculations; Florence and his faction and his 
adversaries are mingled with his syllogisms. 

Yet, even when it is obvious that he is in the wrong, when he gives 
free rein to his accusations, to unrestrained imprecations, one cannot, 
I will not say despise him (Dante is always superior to contempt), 
but become irritated with him. One sees that his passion is always 
sincere, that those outbursts come straight from his heart, that he 
acts and speaks with the most profound conviction. And if he affirms 
that he tells the truth, he believes that he is telling the truth; if he ac- 
cuses, he believes in his accusations, if he exaggerates, he is not con- 
scious of it. 
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He is the type of the exile, still extant in our day. With so much 
spiritual warmth, with such a force of passion, active life failed him 
when his need for it was greatest. He was banished. The world marched 
on without him and against him. Dante did not resign himself to this. 
But plotting with a wicked and brainless faction soon disgusted him. 
The actions of this great man were some useless letters which he wrote 
to cities and princes, and treatises and negotiations for the benefit of 
his protectors. Passion, remaining idle, was concentrated, and burst 
forth in his writings with tremendous violence and bitterness. It broke 
forth noisily, like a long pent-up storm; Dante yielded to his phantasy, 
plunged into the most abstruse mysticism; he became taciturn, melan- 
choly, restless, impatient. Far from action, the field of possibilities and 
realities fled before him, he built for himself a world of the imagina- 
tion, and therein arranged men and things according to his desire. 
These are the dreams which most. exiles carry with them to their 
graves, but the dream of Dante has become immortal. 

What was this dream, what was the concept which Dante had of 
the Universe? Dreams, aspirations are consequences of our opinions, 
of our knowledge. 

Dante was extremely learned. He embraced almost all of the science 
of his age. His contemporaries celebrated him less for the greatness of 
his talent, than for the abundance and variety of his knowledge. Few 
are able to gauge genius, but all can express a judgment about scholar- 
ship, which is a material fact. 

Theology, philosophy, history, mythology, jurisprudence, astronomy, 
physics, mathematics, rhetoric, poetics, the whole intellectual world 
of his time was embraced by Dante. Nor was his knowledge superficial. 
There is no idea which he does not express with clearness and with an 
astounding mastery of his subject. 

Science was still a new world, only partially discovered, antiquity 
had hardly risen above the horizon, and minds aimed more at gather- 
ing than at sifting. It was a time when people admired indiscriminately. 
They knelt before great names, and picked up with greed any opinion 
to which a noble lineage might be attributed. Thus gradually there 
was formed an accumulation of ideas drawn from various sources, and 
people did not bother about whether. they were harmoniously re- 
lated or not. A provisional synthesis in which various or contrary 
facts entered was sufficient. But the great thinkers were not satisfied 
with this, and throwing a keen glance at that conglomeration, strove 
to harmonize philosophy and dogma, or to point out their contrast. 


Dante was a dogmatic spirit par excellence. The science of his time 
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seemed to him the last word; he tried less to examine than to learn. 
He knew all, but in no field did he leave the mark of his thought. 
We cannot say that he was either a philosopher, a physicist, or a 
mathematician. With a naive reverence he quotes Cicero and Boethius, 
Livy and Orosius, placing them on the same level. In his mind the 
Ethics of Aristotle and the Bible, the Stagyrite and Aquinas, have an 
equal authority. He takes it for granted that the great philosophers 
of antiquity are in agreement with faith, and that their fault con- 
sisted not in seeing erroneously, but in not seeing the entirety: Revela- 
tion does not correct but completes. I do not know where Kannegiesser, 
Witte, and Wegele discovered that Dante, having lost his faith through 
his excessive love of philosophy, and having fallen into scepticism, in- 
tended with his allegorical voyage to express his recovery, his return 
to faith. 

Philosophy was not the vocation of Dante, the aim of his life. It was 
a sous-entendu, his starting point. 

It is noteworthy that the famous contest between Pope and Em- 
peror did not give rise to two different philosophies. Philosophy did 
not split into Guelph and Ghibelline. Both parties presupposed the 
same basis. It is true that there were individual exceptions, Ghibel- 
lines who went audaciously beyond Catholicism, but even in this 
case the dissent concerned more or less important details, and the 
whole was not denied. 

Dante must be given credit for having enlarged the Ghibelline 
dream into a system, for having been its philosopher, and having raised 
it to the concept of humanity. 

In every century there are two extreme points, represented by indi- 
viduals or parties. Seek for Dante in the extremes and you will not find 
him. Party men have wished to claim Dante for their side. Some find 
in him the Catholic, others the heretic, the visionary, the thinker of 
the via media. They see only one side of his character and of his 
opinions. 

He was the mirror of the majority. And just as in the majority past 
and present stir confusedly, thus in Dante we find two men com- 
mingled, the man of the past and the man of the future. Intentionally 
a Catholic, he was not Catholic in everything, nor was he wholly hereti- 
cal. One finds joined with his catholicism a passionate denunciation of 
the corruption of the papacy, and certain bold opinions which already 
reveal a vague restlessness, confused aspirations which later penetrated 
European consciousness. For him, as for the majority, the problem is 
not religious but political. If he boils with anger, if he threatens, if he 
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swears, it is because he is confronted not by an inimical religion, but 
by an inimical policy. Yet in the political domain his opinions conform 
to a certain medium where Ghibelline ideas dominate, but Guelphic 
notions are not utterly absent. If he wishes for an improved papacy, he 
respects its independence. Although he wishes that the city-states were 
obedient to the Empire, he respects their liberty; while he wishes that 
the nations were unified, he respects their autonomy. The carrying into 
effect of his system would have destroyed these things; yet Dante fre- 
quently wished for them. But the Guelphs were right in following their 
logic rather than Dante’s. 

With Dante this system did not remain a pure speculation. It took 
hold of him completely. It was not only his conviction but his faith. 
And faith does not mean only to believe, but also to will, to love, 
to act. 

He had faith in God, virtue, his country, love, glory, the destiny of 
mankind. His faith was so living that misfortunes and disappointments 
could not weaken it. To the last he entertained hopes of imminent re- 
demption, and died in all the youth of his illusions and passions. 

Seeing Dante plunge with so much ardour into the deepest specula- 
tions we might term him a mystic, an ascetic. And this is true. But 
Dante is an ascetic who does not remain locked up in his cell. He be- 
longs to the militant church, he is a soldier of truth. He has before 
him a philosophical world, and he strives to make the real world con- 
form to it. He writes letters, composes treatises and poems, always 
with that image before his eyes. But the world is utterly discordant 
with his vision. This discord between idea and fact, offends and em- 
bitters him. One feels in every one of his pages not the tranquil 
philosopher, but the warrior, rendered more ferocious by resistance. 

But in his clay there is always a divine particle; a holy soul; his 
hatred is born of love. Dante is one of the most poetical figures of 
the Middle Ages, and one of the most complete. In this spirit of fire, 
existence is reflected in all its amplitude, from the most intellectual to 
the most concrete. This man going into the Beyond carries with him 
the whole of this world. 
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Translated by Elio Gianturco 


Myth is an attempt at the unification of reality. 
The indivisibility of the present is a very difficult concept. 


Irony is constituted, in its essence, by a falsity which we discover 
at the bottom of a remark bearing the mask of truth. It is a char- 
acteristic trait of epochs which are intellectually advanced. ‘There 
is no irony in the Iliad of Homer. 


The distinctive mark of intelligence consists in the power to see 
the totality of each object and to embrace it at a glance. In order to 
see the totality, it is necessary to consider the object in all its rela- 
tions to other objects; the mind must instantaneously discover some 
ideal connection between the object it proposes to understand and 
all other objects, however disparate and remote from it. 


The sense of beauty consists in a kind of architectural per- 
SDECLIVE 412). 


A methodical criterion for the historian of civilisation: he must 
not despise the traditional beliefs and ideas which have been 
proven to be erroneous, but must search for the element of truth 
which caused those beliefs and ideas to arise and to be continu- 
ously transmitted. He must investigate the reasons which cause 
truth to come down to us encrusted with falsity. 


Men from the common people naturally admire the nobility, 


and assume both the manners of speech and the customs of the 


First publication in English. 
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aristocracy. On the contrary, the aristocrats, because they want 
to mark themselves off from men of a different social status, invent 
new manners of speech and adopt new customs. In every language, 
we can distinguish the noble from the vulgar words; and some- 
times words having the same meaning are entirely different in 
sound. 
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Mime—or pantomime—is not the only best means of theatre expres- 
sion. Mime is only best for that expression for which there are no 
words, or for which too many words would be required. Also it is good 
where spoken language is a barrier. If the world continues along the 
present path of intense nationalism perhaps pantomime soon will be 
the only international means of communication—and by the simple 
means of waving a greeting or thumbing our noses at our foreign 
neighbours we will be able to communicate our opinions of them 
without the nerve-racking uncertainties of socalled diplomatic language. 

In attending the theatre of Europe, Near East, America, I have 
noticed again and again that the keenest moment of enjoyment, whether 
in tragic or comic forms, is always the moment when something is com- 
municated by a gesture or a facial expression—something which every 
member of the audience has experienced, but for which there are no 
words. As a theatre form, pantomime is one of the vital parts of the 
theatre—and without it, the dance, about which we hear so many high- 
sounding twelve dollar words, would be—and is—a dull, gymnastic 
routine of tiresome patterns. Of the effect of patterned variations in 
movement one may use a Spanish phrase—poco es bastante—a little is 
plenty. 

Stylicized movement quickly becomes tiresome because there is no 
real human communication. The pattern itself becomes outmoded 
from season to season—which is why we read of partisan defensive 
alibis as to socalled “changing aesthetic ideologies,” applied to more 
or less the same patterned form. After all, there is a limit to what the 
human form is capable of in physical movement. As the dance pattern 
becomes more common—it not only loses its appeal as an unusual 
design, but it takes on an absurd, dated, aspect. The recent stressing 
of the geometrics in ballet—to make it seem “moderne’—is nonsense. 
The important thing in ballet is the human figure—and the geometric 
laws of ballet are only important in relation to the human form. The 


* Speech as Guest of Honor at Annual Luncheon at N. Y. Town Hall, January 19, 
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difference between the male and female figure is always recognized in 
ballet technique—it is not an impersonal geometric problem. In short, 
sex plays as important a part in ballet as it does in any musical comedy. 
Besides, it takes more than an eccentric style—in any form—to make a 
creative artist. Picasso is not a great figure in the arts only because some 
of his many styles may seem eccentric. In a creative work one could take 
away the seemingly eccentric style—and the form and meaning would 
remain. This would be as true of Marcel Proust as of our own great 
living American painter, John Marin.* In the “pseudo,” the socalled 
style—or, really, the mannerism, is all there is—as though the artist has 
nothing to say, and is saying it with the most elaborate obscurity— 
shrieking all the while—don’t you dare question me—because I am 
modern! 

Today, the persistent notion that pantomime is exclusively a matter 
of gestures and facial expressions meaning certain definite words has 
grown out of the ballet’s attempt to form an alphabet of literal phys- 
ical expressions which would be used together with its own dance 
technique. Something like that of the little child reciting a poem who 
places a cupped hand to her ear to indicate that she is listening. Mime 
is too flowing and subtle—personal—a medium to be imprisoned in a 
system. It cannot be taught because its success is entirely due to the 
projection of a personal point of view—or state of mind. In fact, of all 
the theatre forms, pantomime is most dependent upon the performer 
for its form... 

When I first began to think of working in what became a personal 
theatre form many aspects of life seemed to me untouched in the 
theatre or in the novel. In a sense there are no words which quite con- 
vey those glints of a smile, or a frown, those nuances of human 
behaviour which are the subtle and intangible half-tones of human 
emotions.—I do not impute superiority to mime. Far from it. I merely 
maintain that mime is a kind of crystallization of phases and transi- 
tions, past or contemporary—before your eyes—of life, for which words 
are merely descriptions, however illuminating. 

When I began the only mimes I had seen were clowns. I did not wish 
however to become one character. I wished, rather, to present many 
characters. Nor did I intend to limit myself as to subject, time or place. 
This, together with my belief that the performer should be his own 
dramatist, choreographer, scene and costume designer, and composer 
and arranger of the music, was a departure in the contemporary 
theatre. Oddly enough, considering how little of mime there is in the 


* Further Notes on Picasso and Marin follow this speech. 
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theatre today, I never have felt that an audience in any part of the 
world was mystified as to the meaning of my compositions. One 
explanation is that Mime which is natural is a universal language. 

I shall not attempt a detailed tracing of the ancient heritage of 
Mime from Dorian Greek days down through the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, and its alliance with dance, whether religious or secular. All the 
evidence is ever illuminative of the fact that man’s impulses are 
repeated endlessly in every age, and without much variation save in 
the genius of certain figures. The Mimes who enacted these impulses 
were exalted as great figures by the Greeks and Romans—by Aristotle, 
whom they repaid by burlesquing, by Socrates and Plato. These Mimes 
as political and social commentators endangered the power of kings 
and dictators, whom they frequently terrified into reforms. Yet when 
I first had my hunch for what became my personal theatre I didn’t 
know I was working in an ancient tradition. Self-education such as 
mine—formal education having been impossible to me—can be ex- 
tremely informal. 

Inevitably an artist’s richest source is himself in relation to the world. 
It is not easy to turn one’s head from the world—in an escape into art 
—if one is very poor. If one has experienced poverty—it is not necessary 
to imagine it, or to become “socially conscious.” I never have shared 
the aesthetic illusion which believes possible a pure objectivity, with- 
out comment. The manner in which a creator presents any theme is a 
personal comment.—Well, I am on the side of those who celebrate this 
green world of beauty we all can see, and which has been denied to 
so many too long.—And so I believe that the practice of making a 
melodramatic mystery of art, an insistence upon obscurity masking as 
“Mysticism” or “Revelation” is in the worst taste. To anoint oneself 
is too easy. I have sought to stress this in presenting the character of 
the Infanta Juana, later Queen of Castile, in “Love Possessed Juana.” * 
Her story, as one pieces it together, reveals her essentially as one who 
sought to live as a Person, free of the corroding restraints which “prove” 
that man is a physical slug in this world with a soul only to be saved 
for use in the next.—In order to dream it is necessary first to live in this 
world. Too frequently one is captured by a feeling of hopelessness in 
contemplating the world and its spiritual murders. Yet when the sun 
rose in my garden in Spain I often said to myself no poet could dream 
anything to take the place of this world. No ecstasy of imagination in 
the language of words or music or movement or line is enough to take 
the place of this physical world for me. To live in a dream world one 


* Twice A Year Press, N. Y. 1939. 
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first must be alive. To paint an apple—even an abstract one—first 
there must be an apple, and I would not give up the apple for the 
most evocative painting of an apple in existence. The arts are of life, 
and cannot be separated from it. 

But I know that in this insane period in which we live that if the 
arts are to be preserved the artists, and those who support the arts, 
must do it. After all, who has a better right to speak for civilization 
than the artists? Personally, today more than ever, I see as part of his 
task the duty of the Mime and of every artist, scientist, teacher to 
combat unreason, using as his credo the declaration of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s—“It is better to resist at the beginning than at the end.” 

This past Autumn, returned from Hollywood, as I watched the play 
of the fountains at the New York World’s Fair I turned to look at 
the French Pavilion with its emblazoned République Frangaise across 
the front of it, and I was conscious for the first time that to me the 
word “Republic” is a moving word—far more alive and far more 
moving than the words “kingdom” or “empire.” Our own “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ is to me far more stirring than “America” or 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner.”—“République Frangaise’—‘“La Repub- 
lica Espafiola’—the Republic of the United States of America—the 
word itself does not admit of a servile people. Nor does it suggest regi- 
mented marching soldiers. It does suggest a free and independent 
world, and the perfect complements to that word “Republic” are 
“Liberté’—“Fraternité’—“Egalité”—as though the word “Republic” 
were the Sun, and liberty, fraternity and equality the red, yellow and 
blue of the spectrum, through whose various combinations are made 
all the beautiful colours of our world. 

It is for us the living to celebrate the living. 


ADDED NOTE—July 7940 


New York, rz July, 1940. 
One thing is clear: what Americans (and Europeans) have done or 
should be doing has been taken and is being taken out of their hands 
by those who never do anything but try to destroy everything creative, 
as well as civil liberties and social improvements, every time an 
“emergency” arises. The important thing is for persons to continue to 
believe in man as a creator, and to work accordingly so long as they are 
permitted to do so by those who casuistically twist evil into “good.” 
By “those” I mean those who hate everything which is creative, which 
is the only good man can be certain of, and is his only protection. 
It is almost laughable how “emergency” always is the springboard 
used to destroy the only things—particularly freedom of spirit, without 
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ifs, buts and ands—which give validity to human life. And so the 
artist naturally must lose the meager year-to-year financial “protection” 
his most strenuous efforts can perhaps partially achieve. For an artist 
must not “compromise’’—whereas society may do so in an “emergency.” 
So there is not much to look forward to. 

Nevertheless, one goes on working because one has to for the 
familiar spiritual, aesthetic—and economic—reasons. Destruction seems 
to stimulate my faculties to a kind of defiance to gruesome intimations 
as to the future. Nor am I alone in this, as the history of French art, 
say, itself proves. This is not the first time that these ‘‘crises” have 
arisen, and during all crises artists have continued to function—and 
thus there is for the world an unbroken history (creation) of art, if 
not an unbroken history of civilization. 

And so I can only repeat what I said on January 19, 1940 at the 
N. Y. Town Hall’s annual meeting—that if the arts are to be preserved 
the artists must do it. I have no faith whatever in the politicians—even 
the “literary” politicians and the socalled “statesmen’’—often referred 
to, but not by me, as Leaders. They always are ready, anxious even, to 
tinhorn lipservice clichés as to “service” and “sacrifice” with which they 
pull down the edifices man’s spirit has created and is creating with 
such unquenchable faith. 
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PICASSO AND JOHN MARIN 


(Notes from my Journal) 


Madrid, Spain, 29 April, 1929. 
“My first and last glimpse of Toledo was the road winding up the 
hill. Toledo is some three hours from Madrid. Going there we pass 
through the inevitable yellowish gray wasteland. I suddenly realized 
how Spanish is the color in Picasso’s painting. His ochre might be the 
earth. And how cubist are the forms of the white towns, on top of their 
cones. And how typical the proportion of Picasso’s boys, particularly 
in that Southern Spain where he was born. The more one lives in 
Spain the less ‘French’ and more Spanish Picasso becomes.” 
(from: “First Person Plural’’)* 


Monte Carlo, July 1937. 
“In contrast to Europe the rhythm of that life called by the world 
‘American’ becomes, beyond the Atlantic, its own classic form. In 
Europe one perceives how characteristic the American way of thinking, 
acting, and moving is. I had a perfect illustration of this during July, 
1937, when I saw some American sailors on leave from the battleship 
stationed at Villefranche, swinging along among the sauntering French 
of Monte Carlo, their swing being in contrast to that of the French 
and English sailors, also on leave from their battleships. The American 
swing was as unmistakable as a John Marin water color.” 
(from: “First Person Plural’’)* 


New York, 20 March, 1934. 
Have just come from Picasso-Bracque-Matisse show at Durand-Ruel. 
The Bracque still-lifes stand up decidedly well, although in retro- 
spect one of the Picasso still-lifes overshadows rest of the show. There 
was one of Picasso’s “blue” period—the verhungert woman sitting on 
door-step with baby in her arms, too obviously melodramatic and 
just another simple-form-with-a-woman’s-figure-in-primary-colors, which 


* By Angna Enters. Published Dec. 1937, by Stackpole Sons, New York. 
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looked like a bad imitation of himself. But, on whole, Picasso is the 
giant and therefore entitled to the mistakes he makes. Would like to 
have the small painting in window of three female figures. While true 
that the Picassos have a decided “classic” spirit it seems to me that at 
times they lean more toward Rome. I think that this sense of baroque 
due to his exaggeration of the simple form which is also a form of 
ornament. Over-exaggeration towards simplicity can be as baroque as 
over-exaggeration in ornament. The term “coldly classic’ has little to 
do with Greece. The chill was supplied by Rome. 


London, ro May, 1934. 

* * * Went last Sunday to the Tate (art museum). A few fine 

Picassos, in front of which sat all the local “modernists” so that every- 
one could tell which side they were on! . . . 


Monte Carlo, 3 June, 1938. 
In Louvre looking again at the Veroneses one was again struck by his 
extraordinarily unfailing sense of composition, and the pleasant (right) 
proportions of his figures in Marriage at Cana to the eye. Fashion 
today of both sculptors and mural painters to enlarge figures to triple 
or more life-size can be extremely disconcerting to an observer who, 
after some visual gymnastics, discovers that what had appeared to be a 
flat field is actually a finger-nail, and that those piles of logs at the bot- 
tom of the canvas are—toes! There must be some other way of filling a 
large wall space than with crowds of Frankensteins. 


Detroit, r8 March, 1939. 
Met X—— the painter who remarked that Picasso is very “Poiret’” in 
the sense that he has so many different styles, and that Renoir knew 
nothing about women, only how to paint them! One shouldn’t record 
such stupid and sour-grape remarks but in this case I do because it 
seems to me that X—— has a standing out of all proportion to his 
talents. His paintings are of two types—lukewarm Marin, “bold” land- 
scapes and “‘cute’”’ women exotique a la Folies Bergére posters. His 
contribution to “style” is to paint long fingers turned up and swollen at 
the tips—revolting. 


Santa Monica, 19 June, 1939. 

The weakness of camp followers is that their line (in more senses 

than one) is derived from the theories of originators. Satellites—or as 

Picasso says “the lice who live off my head’”—believe it is the seeming 
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formula which distinguishes the original. Thus they continue to re- 
arrange in not so blissful ignorance their jig-saw puzzles in the uni- 
versal Beaux-Art school manner. 


New York, 2 October, 1939. 
. . . Have been re-reading William Rothenstein’s Memoirs—espe- 
cially his moving tribute to George Bernard Shaw. Reading it, occurred 
to me that never have I been so spiritually exalted as when in presence 
of the work of a creative human being. No preacher, or political 
“leader” ever has stirred in me the wish to live nobly—in relation to 
myself or to other human beings—the desire to love, understand, be of 
help, or try to contribute something. Reading what Shaw is, and know- 
ing what he has done for man with his “normal” eyesight, somehow 
adds an extra lustre to living. I remember one gloomy, desperate after- 
noon when all endeavour to make anything seemed a waste, pointless, 
turning on the radio just as an orchestra was beginning Bach’s Christ- 
mas symphony—and suddenly everything was wonderful, and no mat- 
ter how difficult the struggle, all the work was and would be worth 
while. All because of being in the presence of the creation of a Bach. 
Today, on the brink of seeming doom, when everyone glibly speaks 
of the destruction of civilization—especially one histrionic female jour- 
nalist who has the most virulent attack of Cassandra-itis in the history 
of vainglory—one somehow has feeling of reassurance in knowing that 
so long as man gives birth to the Leonardo spirit—a Mozart, a Shaw— 
and all their brother artists and scientists—man will have a world to 
live in. 


New York, 3 October, 1939. 
One of the Sunday newspapers features a large cross-word puzzle and 
this I sometimes puzzle out. These puzzles are submitted by various 
contributors and it is astonishing to me how, through their puzzles, the 
personality of each author stands out. Through their selected syno- 
nyms, the authors’ nationalities generally are disclosed, and- once one 
gets the trend of thought—by meanings attributed to certain words— 
one begins to recognize political and social predilections, and thus the 
contributors assume individual characteristics. Often one learns, too, 
about the nature of the contributor’s work, religion, and hobbies. 
Of course I realize that a good part of these puzzles are the result of 
dictionary and encyclopedia gleanings—but, in addition to this, the 
personal portrait emerges. Now for a comparison which may seem far- 
fetched by the time I’ve finished with it! In abstract art, it seems to me, 
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a tangible form and meaning is visible in the works of the real artists. 
(Picasso.) Only in case of camp-followers does abstraction appear form- 
less—in the sense of dimension and flat design culled from flat minds. 
Take the “Modern” dance. Would it be so unintelligible if, at its 
root, there was a clear meaning in addition to the pictorial pattern? 
Could it be unintelligible? Would not the meaning come through the 
puzzle of the design? I suppose if one dancer stepped on a tack there 
would have to be a socalled “abstract” expression of pain! 


New York, 6 January, 1940. 
Went to see retrospective Picasso show at Museum of Modern Art. 
This was my first visit to the handsome new building. It is not only 
“functional” in design but in operation. Thus one must enter by door 
marked Entrance and depart by door marked Exit. Otherwise one is in 
trouble with ropes! In fact, design so functional that, as in a Ford fac- 
tory, once started one must proceed assembly-line-wise and often the un- 
familiar angles give one sensation of passing through Hall of Mirrors 
at Coney Island—a sensation encouraged by some of the Picassos! Just 
the same, it really is an impressive show and one again has feeling that 
Picasso, like Carmen, sings “Je chant pour mot méme.” There is before © 
one a full display of his wonderful form, drawing, and often color—to 
say nothing of the imagination which has made so many different styles 
possible. 


Washington, D. C.,8 January, 1940. 

Have come down to give a performance at White House tomorrow. 
Arrived a day early to see the Phillips Museum collection—museum was 
closed for the day! Seems always to happen when one only has one 
day. Went instead to Corcoran Gallery which needs a long session with 
W.P.A. to take barnacles off the frames, take down old dried laurel 
festoons and do over the walls. Scraping away some of the Art wouldn't 
do any harm either! . . . Saturday, as noted before, went to see Picasso 
exhibition at Museum of Modern Art. Seemed to me that his latest 
paintings and drawings must have been inspired by, first of all, the 
Boeotian figures. They have a close affinity to the Boeotian goddesses 
and it appears unlikely that Picasso, with his interest in Greece, would 
ignore that interesting phase of Greek art, or be untouched by it even 
unconsciously. It is entirely logical that his inventive flame would wed 
the Boeotian forms with early Roman mosaics into a structure unde- 
niably his own. The Neo-Classicists began with classic Greece and 
worked themselves into a plaster-cast form. (David, and successors.) 
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But Picasso has had the truer growth. After his Greek (classic) flower 
wilted he has gone to its roots and nourished them with his genius in 
order that another flower might be born. Believe that some Picasso en- 
thusiasts are blind in referring to these particular figures as “abstrac- 
tions.” Don’t mean of course that he has gone to the Museums and 
copied—with variations—the Boeotian figures or Roman mosaics, but 
that he has drawn from them an approach or springboard for his recent 
paintings. Even the Cocks would be proof of this. Looked at in this 
light, the paintings certainly have an “historic” and solid line and 
form. Also, would not be surprised to see a great many roosters in local 
paintings. Picasso has way of influencing or starting a movement in 
painting. He himself is an entire age separated into successive periods. 


Washington, D. C., 9 January, 1940. 
Entrance hall to White House disappointing. Not only looks “of- 
ficial” in formal sense but like entrance to business offices. Instead of 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington (hidden in Corcoran Gallery) 
one is greeted by pinched face of Coolidge and innocuous face of Hard- 
ing. State Dining Room disappointing too—in fact what White House 
needs are some good paintings to liven it up. Before going to White 
House for my performance I finally saw Duncan Phillips Museum col- 
lection—well worth the trip too. Many impressive paintings—wonderful 
Renoir, exciting Marins, Rouaults, Bracques, Daumiers, Manets, Ce- 
zannes ... 


New York, ro January 1940. 

Have just been looking at some reproductions of Marins and now I 
know what he is. He is not a water color painter—he is the New Eng- 
land lad who ran away to sea. He, John Marin, is the old Commodore 
Vanderbilt of art who has amassed for the world a great fortune of 
paintings with his genius, and from this treasure the world will benefit 
forever. He is the lad of all the romantic sea yarns and the lad whose 
ships will sail full-sail to all corners of the earth to tell it of these 
United States of America. He is the fearless, adventurous spirit animat- 
ing all New England lads when they sailed from Boston harbor to un- 
known worlds for the spices which in the end only art can supply. In 


other words—Oh Say Can You See! John Marin is not an artist—he is 
art.* 


* My “poetic” license at least has the justification that I never have met—or seen— 
Mr. Marin “plain.” 
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Sante Fe, New Mexico, 14 March, 1940. 
It’s a funny thing—perhaps because I don’t see them freshly or in 
perspective—but some of those thin blue women of Picasso flatten out 
in time alongside Ingres, though the latter despite that faintly too- 
slick technique did at least carry his compositions out as far as they 
would go. Somehow feel Picasso as a painter (not as innovator) should 
not always have been willing to stop where he did with his blue women. 
Good as Picasso is, and it is no secret by now what a fan I am, cannot 
feel that, like Leonardo, he knows the form under the skin contribut- 
ing to the structure of the outward form of his figures—nor that he has 
been interested in this. His painting is of a kind of divine genius in 
which the form, not the content of the form, is the point of departure. 
He paints, I am certain, for himself in the sense that a totem-pole 
maker carves and paints what are to him his literal Gods. Nothing is 
sillier than to try to explain him—that is, in terms of “meaning.” The 
abstract painters who say they can and then proceed to imitate his 
style as a formula are ample proof of this. Don’t know what started me 
off this way out here among the Indians—maybe because Picasso is 
heap-big-chief-medicine-man of contemporary art. 


New York, 7 June, 1940. 
What impresses one is the change in painting since Delacroix or 
rather perhaps Courbet, who was not only a painter but also was what 
we today speak of as “‘socially conscious.” And if one looks at painting 
chronologically from 1870 on one is appalled by what appears to be the 
mental chaos of the painter today. With the social, political and eco- 
nomic struggle that took place causing the first world war—and second 
world war, now in progress—there seems to have been a parallel struggle 
in the minds of painters which, if one does not know all the literary 
aesthetic manifestoes of explanation, appears more like a turmoil of 
doubts, indecisions and fears than as an affirmation or conviction of 
the validity of the paintings. One would think that future historians 
would speak of the painting of at least the first half of the goth Century 
as being the perfect portrait of the mental state of this truly dreadful 
time. I have a feeling that the death of “abstract art” will occur with 
the end of the war. Aesthetically, Picasso is like a great alchemist seek- 
ing the secret for perpetual life. 


New York, 4 July, 1940 (Independence Day). 

Paris has “fallen” for and because of Petain, Weygand, Laval et Cie. 

But it never was their city—any more than it can be Goering’s. We read 
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in this morning’s newspaper that Goering has invited Lifar to bring 
the Paris Ballet to Berlin. We also have read how the German soldiers 
laid flowers on Camille’s grave!!! and that Hitler stayed at the Crillon 
and Goering at the Ritz. Thus we see the true trend of Nazi “kultur.” 
At their first opportunity to savour the French spirit, the leaders and 
prophets of kultur loll about in the most decrepit and passé aspect of 
French 19th Century society which, with its truly Kolossal bad taste is, 
to the Germans, the height of chic! . . . Paris is the city of those the 
world over who believe in man as an individual, unregimented—free— 
each one to create his world in the universe of the human spirit... . 
One can only hope Picasso, and all similar spirits, safe. 
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I. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART * 


If. A LETTER TO WALTER PACH (with a Note by 
Walter Pach) 


Translated by Walter Pach 
I 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH ART 


Tue phenomenon for which Paris has become and remains the theater, 
since a certain number of years, is known to the whole world, because 
it is from the whole world that painters, engravers, sculptors, drafts- 
men, and illustrators have turned their steps toward Paris to initiate 
themselves into the arcana of modern art in that quarter, once so 
humble, which lies between the Gare Montparnasse, the Observatoire 
and the Luxembourg Gardens. 

The Dome, the Coupole, and the Rotonde are as well known today 
in the antipodes as are the Louvre and Notre Dame, and it is good 
that that should be so: better far to owe one’s reputation to something 
alive than to something mummified. 

It cannot be other than flattering for a Frenchman to take note that 
the central part of the left bank of the Seine, even yesterday so deserted, 
has become the rendezvous of artists who are Chinese and Afrikanders, 
Hindoos and South Americans, Japanese and Yankees, Arabs and 
Redskins, Russians and Spaniards, Italians and Poles, Australians and 
Scandinavians, Canadians and Negroes, Yugoslavs and Lithuanians, 
Mexicans and Persians, Egyptians and Czecho-Slovaks. The phenom- 
enon, considering its extent, goes far beyond the immediate causes 
which provoke it. In a near future, which is already of the present in 
many respects, it cannot limit itself to the results of similar move- 
ments which successively made of Athens, of Alexandria, of mediaeval 
Paris, of Bruges, of Florence, of Rome, and of Venice, the focus for 
all Europe for aesthetic doctrines and imagination. Paris becomes 

* This article was published in Paris under the title-The Death-Struggle of 


Painting—1930, in French. This is its first publication in English. 
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a center of political, moral, and spiritual radiation. That is most 
happy for it, and doubtless for the world, because from the purely 
artistic point of view, I have the impression that a semi-bankruptcy is 
threatening it, just as one previously descended upon the art derived. 
from Athens, from Alexandria, from mediaeval Paris, from Bruges, 
from Florence, from Rome, and from Venice. 

I mean that if there goes forth from it radiations which are more or 
less fecund for the development of relations and ideas among the 
different peoples who meet there, the result will be less fruitful for 
the power and originality of art, to be exact. For the consequence, in 
the case of each one of those who come to initiate themselves there, 
is to deprive him of the character and traditions proper to his educa- 
tion and his race. Example: the revelation of Mexican, of Peruvian, 
Negro, Polynesian, Khmer, Javanese, of Chinese, and of Hindoo art 
has completely upset the mentality of Europe, and in particular that 
of France, by directing it toward the imitation of one form after 
another, each of them admirable, to be sure, but not replying to its own 
needs, nor its own means, nor its own role in the world; and there- 
fore the unity and continuity of its activity have been rapidly de- 
stroyed. As compensation, there has been conferred upon these forms 
a universal dignity, and the world has been prepared to admit them 
to the common treasury of the human centuries on the same footing 
with the art of Egypt, Greece, Christian times, and the Renaissance. 
The same is true of every moral conquest worthy of that name. It 
destroys in order to rebuild .. . 

French art has literally been buried under an avalanche. And yet 
it was French art itself, as always,—but as always unknown to itself,— 
which had invited the avalanche and rendered it fatal. It was not with- 
out reason that I have evoked the names of Athens, Alexandria, Flor- 
ence, and other cities illustrious in art. As happened in their case, it was 
the very greatness of French art in the preceding century which to some 
extent inspired the aesthetic energies of the whole world. Cézanne, 
Renoir, Rodin, at about the beginning of the present century, suddenly 
had a world-wide glory; but they themselves were only the culmination 
of an admirable movement which had its birth on the morrow of the 
victorious revolutionary expansion which carried the French people 
across Europe and furnished to the language of plastics, through the 
intermediary of ten or twenty painters of genius, a capital contribu- 
tion of new revelations in the realm of ideas and of realizations. 

Need one name them? Have they not become as illustrious in the 
world outside France as within France itself? They have become even 
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more illustrious in foreign lands. For France has the well-known privi- 
lege of calumniating, or what is far graver—of ignoring its really strong 
personalities. Outside of the Florentine and Venetian schools of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, could one find in Europe a dynasty 
more continuous in effort and power than that which can claim, after 
the names of David and his group, Prud’hon, Gros, Géricault, Ingres, 
Rude, and David d’Angers,—those of Delacroix, of Barye, of Raffet, of 
Corot, of Daumier, of Courbet, of Chassériau, of Carpeaux, of Rous- 
seau, of Millet, of Manet, of Boudin, of Monticelli, of Monet, of 
Degas, of Rodin, of Cézanne, of Renoir, of Toulouse-Lautrec, and of 
Seurat? 

But what happens when a movement of that vigor attracts to itself 
sensibilities that are watchful outside of the movement’s own proper 
focus? For it is to be observed that before the time of the Dome and the 
Rotonde, beginning with the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the efflorescence in France had proceeded with such a vigorous rise of 
sap that everyone in Europe and even in America who foresaw that a 
human phenomenon of universal value was being accomplished in 
Paris attached himself to the city. Thus there came the Anglo-Saxons 
Whistler and Sisley, Liebermann the German, Stevens the Belgian, 
and above all the Dutchmen Constantin Guys, Jongkind, and Vincent 
van Gogh. The movement in France having reached the end of its 
first impulsion and having slowed down, became disunited, and under- 
went in its turn the influence of the contributions from abroad brought 
in by men who had themselves come to seek direction; now it was for 
the French to reflect, to hesitate, to let themselves be charmed more or 
less quickly, and be turned from their own path. Jongkind strongly 
influenced Impressionism, and van Gogh acted upon the currents 
which followed it. 

Since their time, the continual inundation has left intact but little 
more than small lonely islands, which are rather lost among the 
waters. From this time on I consider that the great French school, 
apparently as a result of these events, but doubtless on account of its 
own lassitude, above all, has virtually accomplished its task, and that 
the spectacle of Paris since the War demonstrates this with sufficient 
evidence. Not that talents are lacking to France, far from that. On the 
contrary, they abound, which, to my thinking, is the incontestable 
sign of the end of a moral era. Its exhaustion is to be recognized 
through the reign of facility and vulgarization, through the society 
artists succeeding the solitary workers who preceded them,—through 
fashion and taste which have become almost universal and which install 
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themselves everywhere in positions which they take away from the 
truly creative forces,through the definitive arrival of self interest, of 
money and of luxury, where faith, disinterestedness, and more or less 
voluntary self-effacement once struggled for a silent victory. 

We have had under our eyes the spectacle of mercantilism and 
intrigue, of the itch for success ousting character, generosity, and the 
torment of glory or of saintliness—unknown even to those whom it 
marks. These latter characteristics are the ones which define the men 
whose history has been repeated to us or whom we have personally 
known, Corot and Daumier, Barye and Puvis de Chavannes, Millet 
and Rousseau, the Impressionists, and Cézanne and Renoir. Even 
Ingres and Delacroix, both laden with honors, refused to make the 
slightest concession, to permit the slightest doubt as to their work, the 
former through obstinacy, through the doctrine which forms his tem- 
perament, and through a spirit of domination,—the latter through a 
deep consciousness of his role, through a contempt for the accidents of 
existence, and through an inborn aristocracy of character. 

Is it really necessary to describe the new atmosphere, for which the 
responsibility rests on the transformation of Paris into the stock ex- 
change and market place of painting, after having been the hearth of 
disinterested creative activity? Everybody today,—even the dealers in 
Paris,—loves painting, and talks ably about it. Everyone can, with 
good will, devote himself to painting, whether to produce it, or to 
discourse upon it, or to buy it, or to sell it,—often to produce it, discuss 
it, buy or sell it, all at the same time. A squirming, wriggling mass 
of painters, a swarming of illustrators, as in every period where 
elegance overpowers constructive force, a deluge of pictures, a deluge 
of talents, a formless swarming of ideas, an overflow of books and 
articles on painting and on painters, including a hundred lily-fingered 
lads of genius who find the whole thing quite natural,—swarms of 
tradesmen, picture-brokers, collectors and capitalists in search of 
well-paid investments. A furious melée of appetites. Ever increasing 
play-acting for the mob. Feeble excitation in which the returning cur- 
rent from the depression begins to make itself felt. And always more 
breathless pursuit of an always more inconsistent phantom. Schools 
that last anywhere from a week to six months, that are founded by 
anyone at all, if he is just a little bit clever, and which make plenty 
of noise, thanks to the idlers who can always be gathered so quickly 
in Paris. Every death struggle abounds in parasites. | 

In truth I believe that we are looking upon not merely the death 


struggle of French painting, but of painting in general. There are 
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still true painters, to be sure, and there rill still be others; but the 
admirable instrument of lyrical individualism which painting is, seems 
to me to have received its death blow. Let no one tell me that we 
still need it. I do not believe so. Painting,—driven out of those clear 
and sharp-cut interiors where people live (less and less however, 
because they want to get out on the road), driven out of those modern 
castles or cathedrals which are named the factory, the railway station, 
the trans-Atlantic liner, and the palace-hotel,—evicted little by little, 
from its static positions by the dynamism of the cinema and of tele- 
vision, painting has ceased to represent a social utility. Let us state 
things clearly. No, we need it no longer. 


And it is, I really believe, because everybody is doing it, because one 
sees the very children, delivered from the yoke of pedants, giving them- 
selves up to it with a delightful freshness of feeling, that we no longer 
need it. It seems as if the whole thing were passing from the domain 
of idealistic purpose which must be achieved for the manifestation 
of the great dreams and the great schemes, into the domain of practical 
means to be given to each of us in order that he may express himself 
at will in a language which has become general, comprehensible to 
all, as handwriting is for everyday use, a thing tending more to 
develop each of us in the direction of tasks to be accomplished by 
nearly everyone, than toward the identifying of a few exceptional 
beings in a restricted territory that is accessible only to an élite. 


Let no one shrug his shoulders. It is not the first time that an art 
would cease to be, or would occupy only a secondary rank, because it 
no longer responded to general needs. Engraving and bas-relief dis- 
appeared, some twenty-five thousand years ago, from the grottos inhab- 
ited by the hunting tribes of South-Western Europe. The chanted 
and rhythmed recital which grouped around the story-teller the primi- 
tive peoples of thirty centuries ago has lost, even for the Orientals, the 
sense of the heroic which, for so long, gave it significance. No more 
megaliths in the plains of Brittany,_the Druid and the bard having 
laid down their sickle and thrown their harp into the sea. No more 
graven and painted tombs in the flank of the cliffs beside the Nile, 
the cult of death having been lost, little by little. For the same reasons, 
no more statuettes of terracotta in the tombs of Tanagra and in the 
burial cities of the Chinese. No more sculpture hewn in the living rock 
of India, the mystic tide of Brahmanism and of Buddhism which 
demanded these brilliant demonstrations having rapidly ebbed away. 
No more frescoes on the walls of Italian crypts, the feeling of Chris- 
tianity having been dulled little by little, or having found another 
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language in which to pour itself forth than the one which touched the 
heart by the intermediation of the eyes. No more stained glass in the 
flank of the French cathedrals, no more mosaic in the vaults of 
Byzantine temples, the sense and the taste for mystery having achieved 
a perhaps definitive divorce from the belief in a paradise beyond the 
earth. 

Therefore, no more painting, soon, the individual poem going back 
into the crowd, little by little. No more religious architecture even, 
not in the Orient any more than in the Occident, where indeed what 
has been built has for a long time been despoiled of beauty because 
it was emptied of virtue. There is nothing truly religious in our 
period, at least in the Occident, except that exalting force which 
urges it to build industrial monuments, stable or mobile, to trace 
roads, to launch forth bridges, to construct automobiles, ships and 
airplanes, a splendid development of the confidence of man in his 
destiny. These things will one day serve as frames into which a new 
and unanimous mysticism will be inserted, something that will perhaps 
be offered us one day by the agreement between the speculative science 
of the Occident and a revived Orient, a boon brought forth probably 
by the cinema and the radio. 

Did the work of Cézanne mean anything else? Was it not the annun- 
ciation to men, brought by a formidable personality, of a new kind 
of impersonal art? It did not release, as was believed, a new life in 
painting; far more truly was it the instinctive homage of painting to 
the monumental work which humanity had begun to construct, fore- 
seeing its generalization, even as the art of Renoir appeared to resume 
ancient painting, as an offering to the effort accomplished by the old 
masters. Both of them reacted against the Impressionist dissociation, 
from which however they came forth, but in which both perceived the 
first symptoms of the death-struggle. Did not Seurat transpose into a 
rigorously static architecture the will of Cézanne to bring painting 
back to the exclusive intention of accenting the planes by freeing the 
chromatic material from individual circumstances, anecdotal and _pic- 
turesque? 

I know many young painters, full of talent.and of life, passionately 
devoted to creating—quite pure, moreover, and having little to do 
with the combinations of the dealers, or trying hard to keep out of 
them. Well then, in the universal economic crisis, which leaves to 
those suffering from it almost no question of adopting another occupa- 
tion, engineers, manufacturers, lawyers, chemists, architects, doctors, 
agronomists, and cinema workers confess their anxiety. They seek for 
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a profession. They ask themselves whether painting really expresses 
a general need any longer, and whether, to-morrow, it will be able not 
to enrich them, but to feed them. And whether they should not obey 
inevitable social necessities which are on foot and are already pene- 
trating into reality. They all adore the cinema. The more gifted 
among them seek the means of working at it. Is not that the capital 
indication, among so many others, of the substitution of a nascent 
form of collective language for an exhausted form of personal lan- 
guage? 

Here I open a parenthesis, in order to illustrate my discussion by an 
image which will support the argument. For the relations of the fam- 
ily with society, though they have become incoherent, nevertheless 
constitute the means of seeing a little more clearly into what is hap- 
pening around us. For some years thé French bourgeois, and perhaps 
even the European bourgeois, has been urging his son to be a painter. 
For painting has now been feeding its man, and feeding him very 
well; it was not rare for such and such a young master to be riding 
over the roads of France in his Citroen, or even in his Talbot, his 
father and mother sitting ecstatically at his side. Note that I see no 
objection to a man’s being fed by painting, on condition that that 
man be made for painting, and not the painting for him. But it is 
claimed that there were before the depression, and that there perhaps 
still are at the present moment, forty thousand painters in Paris, 
without counting the amateurs, nor, as Rabelais would have said, the 
women and the little children. Do you believe that the spiritual needs 
to which painting could still respond demand a number like that? 
Yesterday there reigned, therefore, there still reigns certainly today 
a monstrous disproportion between the number of painters and the 
possibilities of development in painting. 

And this anti-social phenomenon brings us back to the rehabilita- 
tion of the bourgeois of 1830. There were, in 1830, a good number of 
young romantics—not forty thousand, to tell the truth, but perhaps 
four hundred—for whom the profession of the painter consisted in 
smoking narghiles and in drinking punch, in considering the nude 
model with an avidity which was not always of an aesthetic order, in 
a studio furnished in oriental fashion where friends engaged in fenc- 
ing bouts, between the departure of the poet with the resounding man- 
ifestoes, and the arrival of the virtuoso who might be in fashion. Was 
Corot’s father, who ran a drygoods store, obliged to know that that big 
clumsy lad, timid as a virgin, though full of spirit, gay and enjoying 
life, which is a very proper preparation for such an existence, was a 
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born painter? And was he so wrong, in his position as a father, to for- 
bid that profession for the son? Did he not know, among his trade 
connections, ten fathers who had acted like himself, and whose prod- 
igal sons returned, after a few months, to measure out cloth, to 
weigh out pepper, or to keep the books in the paternal shop? The 
bourgeois of 1830 was a good citizen, and father Corot was the best of 
them all. One should turn away from painting all who are not born 
to be painters. He who is born to be a painter will paint, in the face 
and in the teeth of all. And perhaps all the better the more his living 
instinct has been long and obstinately compressed. 

Let us close our parenthesis and take a step backward, even to the 
time before the War which seems, in the conflict between the dying 
and the emerging civilization, to have brought forth the need of a 
decisive choice. Who are the painters still living who, at that period, 
reigned over the opinion of the aesthetes coming from all parts of the 
world with the sole purpose of edifying the cafés of Montparnasse 
with a hundred theories or systems—overturned the next day, but 
which nevertheless kept up in that intelligent, mobile, nervous and 
passionate atmosphere so rich a fermentation? Bonnard, whom people 
are beginning to love again today, was almost forgotten. Derain, an- 
nexed to the fauve school, had not yet defined himself. Soutine, who, in 
my opinion, brings into the conflict of ideas the tragic element of a 
temperament indifferent to abstractions and torn in his most intimate 
fibers by the surrounding drama which he expresses in bloody har- 
monies, sticky with humors, and quivering under its wounds, had not 
yet revealed himself. 

The only ones were Picasso on one side, and Matisse on the other, 
representing the two poles of the aesthetic systems at war with each 
other. The one was seeking in color sensations a kind of concrete 
alchemy capable of extracting from form the maximum of chromatic 
richness contained in it; the other was demanding that his linear 
arabesques lead him to abstract edifices—which he baptized poetry, and 
which are indeed poetry—in which the primary idea was to owe nothing 
to “nature” any longer, but everything to the mind, henceforth the abso- 
lute master of invention, of construction, and of giving life to ideas. 
On the one side, an Occidental who had reached the limit of the long 
inquiry of Europe. On the other, an Oriental desensualized by the 
Semitic genius, and arrived at the limit of Asian revery. 

What has become of those two efforts? I am very careful not to deny 
their nobility, the power of realization of each for his respective work, 
the power of influencing all the artists who were touched by their 
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quality, and I really believe that this includes the artists of the whole 
world. Matisse has done no more than carry to a higher degree of 
sublimation all the conquests of Impressionism, or—to go further back 
than that school—of Manet, forgetting the intimate substance of things, 
the characterization of matter and of faces in order to build absolute 
harmonies over the void and through them, by a singular encounter, 
to carry occidental painting to the point where it meets the ceramists of 
China, and the carpet weavers of Persia. Picasso managed to lead half 
of the painters into arbitrarily traced courses through pure space, 
which have brought them nowhere. But by that very act he was un- 
consciously obeying the instinct which makes the Orient, for its own 
salvation, adopt the utilitarian constructions of scientific thought. As 
a matter of fact, Cubism came forth from this. It aborted, to be sure, 
as far as concerns plastic realization. But it succeeded as regards in- 
troducing the reign of an architectural spirit which remains outside of 
sensibilities and of fashions. 

In sum, those two painters accomplished a new step in the activity 
started by Cézanne and Renoir; but with the new men it becomes 
analytic, propped up by system: in the case of Matisse that of distilling 
all the secrets of the old art of painting which Renoir had summed up 
by instinct; with Picasso the question was of distilling the exigencies 
of the new civilization, which Cézanne, unknown to himself, had plas- 
tically symbolized. Braque went from one to the other, introducing 
into the abstract rhythms imagined by Picasso a more austere equiva- 
lence for the extraordinary harmonic subtleties which Matisse had 
invented. 

I need not ask myself here what is going to remain of these masters 
—for they are masters, even in their errors and in their exaggerated 
researches; no more need I estimate the disasters which they have pro- 
voked in painting itself, nor the roads which they have opened to the 
mind disinterested as to its purposes. It seems as if both of them have 
arrived at the end of the road which they have opened and which is 
quite possibly a blind alley; that occurs every time when a too sys- 
tematized intention guides the hand. The former has attained an un- 
heard of chromatic quality, he has stretched over painting a network 
of spatial harmonies which exists without any support, an atmospheric 
music which is inhuman, to be sure, but which is irresistible; I cannot 
too often repeat that he has spread forth, in the footsteps of the Orient, 
the welcome which we have given to the art of its peoples. But he 
carries the painter on to tasks of pure virtuosity, a very difficult role, 
and one that it is ungrateful to play. The latter of the two painters 
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never stops giving himself up to intellectual exercises which are not 
less extraordinary. They have allowed him to raise up artificial ‘edifices 
which are destroyed and then rebuilt like toys; he is master of linear 
flight in an unreal space, and thereby, he also, as I repeat, certainly 
introduces the Orient very completely into a world unconscious of 
it, one where science suspects, discovers, and even describes new dimen- 
sions, but where it also puts chain and ball onto the foot of the abstrac- 
tor of quintessences, who every day is condemned to furnish his pub- 
lic with new matter for thought, just as a clown has to make his public 
laugh every evening. 

Looking at these wild dances over eggs and needlepoints, we get a 
better understanding of the success of Rousseau the douanier, copy- 
ing nature with an imagination so fresh that he constantly transposes 
it quite unknown to himself, opening astonished eyes before the in- 
nocence of the world, renewing the whole purity of the heart amidst 
an intellectual and plastic anarchy which no longer can see any other 
possible course than stupid imitation of the primitive or the breathless 
pursuit of systems destroyed as hastily as they were built from the dust 
of abstruse controversy. In this state of affairs, we never find emotion 
pure and simple, never a love of the object, never the reaction of the 
senses and of the heart in the presence of things, never the direct 
communication between living sensibility and the life of what is uni- 
versal, never the patient education of the mind by the meeting and 
agreement of spiritual intuition and the fervent consciousness of things 
outside itself. 

The search for style for the sake of style is an error that is funda- 
mental—or, I am tempted to say, tragic—one that will cause this period 
to be judged with severity. Style is the unanimous accent assumed by 
all aesthetic manifestations of an epoch which believes in some moral, 
spiritual or social reality, common to all the men of the epoch. It there- 
fore needs, above all, a state of innocence, precisely the one which we 
love in Rousseau, or in a vagabond and impulsive painter like Utrillo. 
It is that state of innocence which explains the invasion of painting as 
well as literature by women, for women, even in the realm of vice, 
preserve a kind of sensual candor which approaches the candor of 
the heart. The same explanation applies to the attraction that we feel 
for this feminine art, even when it is lacking in science, even when it 
is lacking in plasticity, even when it is doubtful in values or in color, 
if its freshness, its spontaneity, its simplicity, and indeed its natural 
mischievousness still strike us, which is often the case. Over-intelligent 
painters have disgusted us with painting. We no longer ask ourselves, 
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before these works by women if this or that one is going to last, if this 
or that one reveals to us a hero, or a saint, or some great idea in move- 
ment, or some decisive step to be accomplished. We enjoy it with sim- 
plicity, and that is already something. 

In its presence we cannot help remembering that it is women who, in 
all critical hours, have saved the mind of the world by their going 
back over the shortest road to the commands of the heart; and also 
that this movement of women toward the simple and direct in the 
domain of sentiment is always and must always be contemporary with 
the movement of a few rare men toward the simple and direct in the 
domain of practical reason and of good sense. Today, when we all 
feel, in the presence of the moral emancipation of women and in the 
presence of the increasing power of popular movements, the approach of 
a new faith and consequently of a new society, I cannot keep from bring- 
ing together our anxious times and the end of the antique world 
when, surging up from the shipwreck of the fortune and of the material 
power of the declining autocracies and oligarchies, Christianity was 
born in the heart of women and of the poor. 

Neither can I keep from remembering that the great works of im- 
perial Rome, circuses, bridges, aqueducts, theaters, and paved roads, 
the finest effort of utilitarian architecture which has ever been ac- 
complished, were contemporary with that new innocence, just as con- 
temporary with our new innocence are the great works of the dying 
middle-class, factories, dams, viaducts, ships, ports, automobiles, and 
gigantic enterprises of the cinema and of aviation. It seems to me that 
exact science as well as applied science are tending to restore our 
candor by opposing to our sentimental complications and to our 
labyrinthian psychology, simple solutions, clean-cut responses, the 
rational standardization of our too dispersed efforts and the logical 
mechanization of our gestures which have been too much disunited. 

The solution, in artistic matters, is no more in the return to the 
Greeks, to the Romans even, to classical art, which at this moment in 
Paris is trying to regain the upper hand over the aesthetics of Africa, 
Polynesia, or the pre-Columbian peoples—than, in political matters, 
there can be any return to autocracies, which are decidedly condemned, 
at least in their definitive forms, nor, in religious matters, can there 
be any return that is asked for with a kind of resignation (and rather 
through fear than through faith)—to Catholicism, an admirable edi- 
fice which is falling into ruin, and whose restoration could not be 
adapted to the exigencies of a society in genesis, and of a mysticism in 
process of development. 
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And so we find ourselves brought back, by a necessary detour, to 
the monumental painting of Cézanne, and to the boundaries laid 
down by Derain to limit our plastic disorder. These works, I repeat, 
have a symbolic significance. Science—experimental, speculative, and 
applied—constructs an impersonal monument which tends, little by lit- 
tle, to anonymity, and its generalization throughout the world coin- 
cides narrowly everywhere with the apparition of an inexorable method 
of economic construction and of social construction. The role of 
individualism declines, in the measure that the individual is more 
closely integrated with this collective effort. 

It was not yesterday that we perceived the increasing beauty—proof 
of an always more completely accepted submission to its role—of the 
architecture of buildings and of machines that the engineers are al- 
ways more rapidly substituting for the wretched extravagances of the 
architects properly so-called—lost, drowned, submerged like the painters 
themselves in composite imitations of the art of Greece, Egypt, Rome, 
Byzantium, the Gothic, the Arabs, the Mesopotamians, the Aztecs, and 
the Renaissance. Some of them—in Holland, Berlage and his pupils,— 
in Germany, Loos and his pupils,—in France, Auguste Perret and more 
recently Le Corbusier—have gone forth to ask the engineers of cement 
and iron for lessons in logic, in simplicity, in probity, and in the 
adaptation of the work to its true purpose. As always when chaos 
reigns, the problem is that’ of winning a new innocence, and science 
and its applications, with the lessons in intellectual honesty that they 
give us, constitute the best instrument at our disposal today for pro- 
ceeding to this work of moral hygiene. There is more of true purity 
and of creative ingenuity in the hangars of Orly and in the bridge of 
Plougastel, which we owe to Freyssinet the engineer, than in all the 
efforts, as sincere as you please, of the assembled theologians, whether 
clerical or laymen. 

These art-works, and mariy others, more and more numerous 
throughout the vast world, are taking on a solidarity which each day 
comes closer not only to the utilitarian monuments of the Romans, 
but to all those of the periods which have been deeply penetrated by 
that unanimous faith, whatever it may be, which makes the strength 
of society and the creative virtue of mysticisms—Egyptian pyramids 
and temples, Assyrian ziguraths, Chaldean observatories, Chinese pa- 
godas, cathedrals, mosques, and the fortresses of Christianity and of 
Islam. : 

There is the reason why I think that painting and sculpture are 


destined soon to disappear, or at the very least to be humbly absorbed 
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within the inexorable frames of the architecture of buildings and of 
machines, which have already conquered the world by reason of the 
needs to which they respond. And I think that the cinema constitutes, 
if I may so express it, the organ of replacement which their disap- 
pearance calls forth, in order to respond to the demands of our sensi- 
bility through social characteristics exactly identical with those of this 
new architecture, setting itself as it does, to satisfy a universal standard- 
ization, general economic laws, collective rhythms, multitudinous needs 
of production and consumption, mechanical means and, finally, a 
more complex confrontation of its resources with the sentiments, the 
lyric faculties and the mystic possibilities of all the peoples of the 
earth. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


It was only after reflection that I decided to place The Death Struggle 
of Painting before the English-speaking public. I still think of the 
article as unfortunate for the big man who wrote it, however brilliant 
some of his observations, and however important his subject. 

I sent him a statement of my objections to his ideas and received 
the answer here printed. Two years later, without any further mention 
of the question by myself, a letter from M. Faure contained the words: 

“Nov. II, 1935 

I was forgetting to tell you that four art critics, Ozenfant, Teriade, 
Fosca and Cl. Roger-Marx have written that I was right to point to the 
death-struggle of painting. The three named first, above, had violently 
attacked me when my article appeared. So wags the world.” 

It was not only those four art critics who disapproved the article: 
every painter who had read it, among those I spoke to, was of the 
opinion that its conclusions were based on partiality in considering 
the problem and were very far from right—especially as the author 
allowed himself to slip into the role of prophet. There is no field in 
which the future is harder to foresee than the field of art and the 
disturbed condition of the world today is pretty strong testimony to 
the mistake of trying to characterize the art ahead of us by reference 
to that of the past. Elie Faure knew the past as few men have known 
it, and in facing the present he used his sensibility with success, again 
and again, after he had had sufficient time to accustom himself to men 
like van Gogh and Seurat, Matisse and Picasso. ; 

But he would admit, when pressed, that his first reactions to these 
artists—even published opinions on them—had had to be thoroughly 
changed later on. The fact ought to have told him of the danger of 
writing on things he had not had time to study profoundly. I am 
willing to range myself with the four men he cited in 1935 to the 
extent I indicated before—that of saying that the article is partly right. 
There is always a certain danger of a death-struggle for painting, as 
those men say. It is bound up today with dangers of a death-struggle 
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for civilization and art in general. That is not what Elie Faure meant, 
but since he stuck to his opinions, after years in which he could have 
changed them, I consider that they may properly be given a wider 
public, especially as I accompany them with the lines he wrote in 
their defense. 

The way in which he accepted the remonstrances of a man ten years 
younger than himself would suffice to explain my hesitation about 
republishing an erroneous article, even if there were not the enormous 
mass of his solid work (much of it still quite unknown here). Doubtless 
many people will be carried along by the force in which Elie Faure 
was never lacking when he wrote, and will find that the present ideas 
are right. I hope for his sake that they include better examples of 
American thinking than the one I wrote him of—an article in Harper's 
Magazine which attacked French art in a manner not less than con- 
temptible. In support of his ideas, the writer quoted Elie Faure with 
gusto. That was the occasion of my writing him on the matter, and 
of his disclaiming responsibility for men who misrepresent him. 

Walter Pach 


II 


LETTER FROM ELIE FAURE TO WALTER PACH, 
MARCH goth, 1933 


I have swallowed your rough lecture with all the humility of which 
I am capable. And I have beaten my breast with both hands. Yes, I 
have let pass many an exhibition without going to see it. But perhaps 
exactly because, having come along the road of painting to the study 
of social psychology, more and more, I am interesting myself in that 
same psychology in order to get a better understanding of painting. 
You seem to think that those are two domains, independent one of 
the other. For my part, I believe I am certain of the contrary, and it 
is not to love painting less than oneself if one is sure that painting is 
related with everything else. And perhaps it is appreciating it—if not 
loving it—at least as exactly as you do if one directs one’s attention to 
an art which is being born and which, in my opinion, expresses more 
directly than painting the unheard-of phenomena for which the mod- 
ern world is the theater. I don’t take the road of painting, I take the 
road of life. It is life which dictates to me my ideas on painting, and 
not painting which dictates my ideas of life. You come back to 
my article and tell me that in America it has served to defend 
ideas which are perhaps the contrary of my own. So what? Am I bound 
to keep looking over the shoulders of American or other writers? 


Even in France, many of those who fought that article put words into 
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my mouth which were just about the contrary of what I had said. 
Perhaps you did not read with sufficient attention, perhaps your eye 
was clouded by your passion for painting, a passion which I share, at 
least as regards its ancient and recent manifestations. I believe that 
painting has ceased to be the imperial art which it was during the 
whole course of the nineteenth century. Is that to say that there will 
be no more painters? There are forty thousand of them in Paris alone. 
And I write, precisely, that there will be more, and real ones. But I 
persist in believing that the cinema, which is in its period of experi- 
ment—a period which may last for one or two centuries, or even more 
(there are 1500 years between the Parthenon and the Cathedral) is 
the symphonic art awaited by the symphonic civilizations which are 
announcing themselves, and for which Russia, and in a certain meas- 
ure, America are today writing the Introduction. You tell me that 
the painters “are not suffering from my opinions on present-day paint- 
ing.” I am sure they are not. I know some ten among them, including 
some of the most gifted and youngest, who came to see me to tell me 
that I was right but that I had not discouraged them. As to those who 
disapprove me, like young Charles Blanc who—and this is the cream 
of the cream—treats me as a passéiste (doubtless before looking at 
himself in the mirror), so much the better for them if they do not 
suffer any more than that. That is nothing for or against my ideas. 
Any more than your admiration for Matisse, which I share, but only 
up to a certain point. He is a very fine painter. So what? Delacroix 
sank his roots into his century—and into all the centuries—to a far 
greater depth. Lucian of Samosata or Marcus Aurelius or Julian the 
Apostate were admirable outgrowths of the culture of antiquity. That 
did not in the least prevent Christianity, and all its consequences in 
art, from triumphing. 

“The painters who see clearly are telling you about the exhibition 
of La Patelliére which, all by itself, would render this season impor- 
tant in history.” But I care for it also, that exhibition. And though I 
do not see clearly, I took a lively interest in it, although to tell the 
truth all I could see was the very moving manifestation of a poet who 
died too young, still under the too manifest influence of Courbet, of 
Rembrandt, of Giorgione, and a few others. A hope that was broken, 
alas, like so many others. But let me say once more that that has no 
relationship with the ideas which I defend. “One lark,” says a French 
proverb, “does not make the spring-time.”’ : 

Keep on working then, and producing, lark that you are, and do 
not be too hard on the old owl hidden in his tree trunk that over- 
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hangs the rushing torrent; he is trying in his pedantic way to estimate 
the volume of it, to interpret its tumult, and to guess at the direction 
it is taking. He loves you well, and has confidence in you. He con- 
siders it natural, and perhaps necessary, to arouse resistances among 
the friendships and the communions which are dearest to him. That 
does not prove that he is right, to be sure, nor on the other hand that 
he is wrong. That proves that he persists in living, in struggling, in 
believing, in comprehending, or rather in attempting to comprehend. 
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APHORISMS: (First World War) 


Translated by Rhoda Hellmann and Christl Ritter 


IN ovr age Europeans particularly ought to refrain from taking 
offence at having to live among graves and ruins now and for a long 
time to come. Man is always surrounded by them, yet by the dignity 
with which he moves among them, we can tell what his descendants 
will be like. 


A creative person pays tribute to the past by leaving it alone instead 
of feasting on it. It was the tragedy of our fathers that they tried like 
alchemists to make gold out of venerable dust and thereby lost their 
“fortune.” By rummaging among many (past) civilizations they lost 
their own native faculty for creating one of their own. 


During the Great War there was one hour, one second, when the 
heart of everyone stood still—one brief second after which, slowly and 
with a faint new throb, it began hammering away again towards the 
future. 

That was the secret hour of death of the old times. 

What, of all that lies behind us, is still sacred to us today? 

No one, no one can look back past that pool of blood shed in the 
war, and draw his sustenance from the past. 


The fact that I consider the war a curative process like every illness 
(even the deadliest), naturally means only that it is not the war as 
such that I wish to denounce and wipe out, but its causes. A man 
does not die from the cancerous tumor but from the deadly infection 
which the tumor cannot overcome. One must not push such compari- 
sons too far, it is true, or they “limp.” But I am constantly opposed 
to the prevailing thoughtlessness with which we hate the war instead 
of hating ourselves and the leprosy of our souls. We must direct our 
thoughts not against the war but against ourselves—and this right 
away. Nothing is more inevitably, more justly inflicted on us than 
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this war. No one sees that—at least no one wants to admit that in 


regard to himself. 
I can only say again: do not waste your grief and hatred on the 


present situation, but on the universal one. 
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from: NOTES 


I aways felt I had work to do. I knew it was not the work of my 
father. There was an essence in me, the unknown force made up of 
God and man that said: “Your work is cut out.” I could never explain 
it or point openly or say, “This is it.” If I questioned it too hard, it 
fell on the side of defeat. It became hopeless and like a flower handled 
too much became wilted. If I let it alone, it became quiet. I could 
feel its issue as fresh as new grass. It gave me peace. 


He was an artist and doing beautiful things. He was not selling 
himself or engaging in questionable barter and bargainings. No, 
quietly he put himself apart and alone. He created beautiful things 
only after years of constant effort, first apprenticing himself and observ- 
ing the masters, and step by step coming to a point where he was able 
to fulfill the poignant and stirring, life-giving qualities of himself. He 
was youthful, so death was not one of his preoccupations. His part to 
play was one of life-giving—the giver of beauty and life. 


My father said I had no sense of responsibility. He was wrong. He 
meant I hadn’t his sense of responsibility, of the master of the house, 
but I had the responsibility of the artist. 


It is to do something aesthetically satisfactory, about that which 
was too bulky, cumbersome, and weighty of and in its own time—to 
bring it under harness and domination of our own passing selves—to 
own it and make it conform by transfiguring it, bringing it within our 
scope and compulsion, under command of our own sensitiveness. It 
is giving dignity and credence to our own powers—our sensitiveness 
to the great, confused, stark, unanswerable outside, the animistic 
world, that for some reason we must bring under our sway—to own it, 
to contain it, to make it conform—like all things we profess to love, 
to have and to hold it, as we have transformed it, as ours. We have 
made it, we have transformed it, we humans. It is the magician in 
us, the approach to the God in us, that wishes not only to be ordained, 
but that also wishes to ordain—to change the visual, disturbing world 
by a touch of a wand—our wand—the touch of the stick—the paint 
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brush—the sensitive capacity and the needful urge to mold with our 
own fingers the clay of without—to approach the birth needs from 
within. 


People would ask, standing in front of one of his works, “Is it dif- 
ficult to paint?” “Do you find it difficult to do?” Nothing is difficult 
to do when you love it, and you love it because you are working out 
your spirit life—the love of need, and the need of love. From the travail 
of yourself you are giving birth, in clear-cut design, and in clear fresh- 
ness or depth of color-tone you show how true your observation, your 
intake, your delicate, sensitive observations, the solidity and heft of 
bodies, large and small. It is not difficult, because the song of yourself 
is completing itself fearlessly, perhaps gropingly, but surely to the 
symbol for which you stand. 


Art has seen a gradual turning from the dreams of men to their 
structural capacity. 
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AFTER SEEING AN EXHIBITION OF 
THE WORK OF GEORGE GROSZ 


Waar do people see? People on the street see? Men in the houses see? 
Women on the streets see? What does the child see? What do I see? 
(Men and women weary with their small living and afraid of change, 
putting on in pomp their weddings and their funerals.) Each after 
his own kind sees. 

George Grosz suffering like a child sees like a child. (Dada.) George 
Grosz suffering in a world of chance stacked against him like a pack 
of cards sees the world like a pack of cards. (Futurist.) George Grosz 
suffering a provincial national disease sees the provincial national 
blight. (Toulouse-Lautrecian satire.) George Grosz suffering like an 
artist, like a moral judge, like God, sees the world simply, sensuously, 
profoundly, allegorically. 


1915. It is a terrible world. It is made by children, crude and with- 
out sense. Adults are living in it. But it is a child’s world. The child’s 
balloon got loose, drifted up. The poisonous balloon is floating in 
the sky like a mine in the sea. Close beside it is the man in the sun 
smiling. 

There is not enough for humans, but it is a world of plenty for 
dogs. The female dogs have heavy dugs. They spawn puppies. They 
are big with milk. Any child can see this. 


1918. A piece of his world. He was lucky. He did not get killed. 
There is nothing more to do now. They sit at the cafés. The bawdy 
attitudes of Dutch Interiors are clean and gay. The frustrated atti- 
tudes of Grosz’ lovers are obscene and sad. 


1925-1930. Grosz takes you unawares. He is moral. He is innocent. 
He tells without ulterior motive. He tells it so plainly and simply 
that you do not really believe it when you see the butcher caressing a 
hamstrung carcass. Meat is so dear. 


The people of Germany starved but did not die. The people starved 
and parasites fattened off their starvation. ‘That pink face, that huge 
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pig face of gluttony eating those viands, those human portions, those 
disappearing legs. God, how he sweats, how he eats! The perspiration 
drips in beads from his face. He thinks he understands the command- 
ment: “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” It is a Puritan 
ascetic duty for the glory of God, this accumulation of food, like the 
accumulation of wealth. It is a proof of grace. 

This man’s overeating is neurotic. The skeletons around him are 
not only the cause of his fears but also the outcome of them. 

The skeletons, the victims, are the luckiest of the Germans because 
they are either dead or refugees. They are our victims, too, and we 
love and embrace them. We are overwhelmed by this dance of death. 
God help us may they bring us life! May we get out of these skeletons 
a new civilization! 

And God said: “Let these bones live.” 


Today Grosz has gone beyond Germany, beyond any country, to 
the world of allegory. Allegory is the most powerful and moving 
form of art. Allegory covers up in order to lay bare. 

The stuff of Diirer’s allegory is of his fantasy. Grosz draws what he 
sees. He has seen the soldiers in the “Last Battalion.” That is the 
difference between the two men and their ages. Grosz believes in hell 
because it actually is here. In Diirer’s days they made fantastic pic- 
tures of devils with pitchforks, but did they really believe in them, 
except by an act of faith. Grosz does not need faith. He sees. 

The soldiers of the “Last Battalion” carry bayonets with rats trans- 
fixed in the prongs. Rats carry bayonets with men hanging onto them. 
These men are not devils with pitchforks, they are rather the sufferers 
of devils’ handiwork. 

When there is no way out of a situation and yet we must get out, the 
nervous system breaks. These soldiers have broken down. They are 
bones draped with spider webs of ragged clothes and nerves, bearing 
up iron helmets on the skull that no longer has flesh to cover it. The 
helmet protects the skull from mere external missiles, mere bombs 
and bullets, mere nothings compared to the ravages of fear that have 
burned out the head and left the shell only, mere nothings compared 
to the starvation, the rats, the cold. This is the “Last Battalion”: the 
last battalion, the tenuous cobweb life with bony hope that goes march- 
ing on. ‘There are no degrees of hope. This last battalion is not con- 
demned to death, there is no certainty of death. Hope in this picture 
outlives the life. 
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The soldier in the gas mask is real and allegorical. The snouted 
monsters smell defeat. 

They bite defeat with that same monstrous hope. Their eyes start 
with fear and have the wisdom of death. 

There is a leak somewhere. We know more from these pictures than 
we ought to know. 
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from: A LETTER TO X. 


I sai to you that there were patterns in life, but perhaps patterns 
is a poor word, since you may immediately begin thinking of rugs or 
of silk and that would mislead. What I mean is really this, that there 
are many questions that have the same answer because they are really 
the same question, although they may look and sound completely dif- 
ferent. 

The answer to such questions is always the same answer, and yet 
there is no one single true way of saying the answer, for every time the 
question is asked it must be answered all over again as though it had 
never been asked or answered before. Why must there be a new an- 
swer each time? Doesn’t that waste time? Isn’t there some short-cut? 
Why can’t the same answer be repeated? If true once, why isn’t it always 
true? 

Nothing is true unless it comes fresh from the very center of a liv- 
ing experience. An answer that was true last time may still be a won- 
derful answer but it is no longer true if it simply is repeated. It is all 
right to quote it, but not to repeat it. There is a difference. Quoting 
it is quoting it, but repeating it is using it as a short-cut, as a substitute 
for a new living experience, for a new living attempt to put the inex- 
pressible into words. Everything that is said must be said afresh or 
there is no point and no truth in saying it. That is not because there 
is any value in novelty, but simply because there never is nor never 
can be any truth in an answer not directly felt. 

To come back to there being many questions that have the same 
answer because they are really the same question: Any alive person 
is forever asking certain questions; first in one form and then in 
another. The questions are basically always the same questions, yet 
there is always a new need of asking them again and again. You 
ask me the same questions dozens and dozens of times, and it has not 
been repetition for each time you have asked afresh, meaning it and 
feeling it. And that is as it should be and must be. 

To give a few examples . . . when we were talking about Peace-in- 
General—and what had to happen to people before they were of any 


use to Peace, you lapsed into a far-away silence. When I interrupted it, 
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you said you were wondering how it is that people get unlocked. That 
was still another way of asking the question. 

When we were talking about the prevalent fear of communism and 
how people really use communism as a scapegoat for other fears, just 
because they feel insecure inside themselves as to their inability to cope 
with life in general, you said how do they get over that insecurity, 
how do they get over the need to use something as a scapegoat. That 
was another asking of the same question. 

And today when you asked whether one should “correct” or criticise 
a person, and if not, how a person could be changed: That also is the 
same question. 

Today I tried answering that question,—these questions,—just because 
I felt like trying to answer it, them. Insofar as I felt the answer I gave 
today, it fitted any or all of those questions today. If I repeated it 
tomorrow, it wouldn’t. To answer a question tomorrow, one must 
feel it tomorrow. And if one feels it tomorrow, the answer will come 
out in different words in a different form, not because one is trying 
to say it differently, or because one thinks it important to say it dif- 
ferently, but simply because any thing directly felt has its own way 
of expressing itself, and that way is different from any way in which 
the same thing has ever expressed itself before. 

I say this again, because I do so want you to feel that no word or 
phrase is the solution to anything. Is “love” the answer to all these 
questions? If one started going around saying that love was the 
solution, everyone would begin asking what do you mean by love. 
And that again would be the same question all over again. 

(Except that when it is asked by people not really seeking, it is not 
the same question at all. Under those circumstances, it is a skeptical, 
hard-as-nails, give-us-a-definition kind of question. What a question 
means depends chiefly on the spirit in which it is asked, just as what 
an answer means depends chiefly on the spirit in which it is given.) 

To go around saying that “love” is the answer would not answer 
anything. Like any other word, love is just a cold blank word unless 
there is the pressure of keenly felt meaning behind it each time it is 
used, to make it come alive to the person hearing it,—to make it come 
alive as though all the meaning in the world had just been poured 
into it warm and fresh and new. When a word or phrase is repeated 
and becomes a formula, when it is used to save the effort of thinking 
out the answer afresh,—or of feeling it afresh,-then that word loses 
all its warmth and its meaning, and there is no longer any truth in 
using it. When that happens or even when it shows signs of happen- 
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ing, living meaning runs quickly away to some other word or phrase 
that is ready to receive new life. 

So Love isn’t the answer. And neither is Truth, or Inner Freedom, 
or God, or Peace, or any other such thing. It seems to be a kind of 
law of life that there should be no single Answer. There are many 
words and phrases (and sentences and books and pictures and music 
and ways of living) that have been given as answers at a particular 
moment. Insofar as they were genuinely felt at a particular moment, 
they are all wonderful answers. They can be quoted, but they cannot 
be leaned upon as formulae. If they are leaned upon, the truth slips 
out of them. 

You may say, doesn’t this make everything terribly relative and 
insecure and intangible and indefinite. Maybe so .. . . except that 
everything is that way anyway, and the sooner one realizes it the 
better, since it is the futile attempt to hang on to some remnants of 
a sense of security in the universe, the futile effort to keep from getting 
lost in the infinite unknown, that prevents most of us from living as 
fully as we might. 

It does no harm to get lost thoroughly in the infinite unknown, to 
feel the absolute unfathomable bottomlessness of everything. It is 
terrifying, but it is the beginning of life. Also it has an effect upon 
one’s perspective in ordinary every day living. 

To my mind this losing of oneself is always what has really been 
meant by the word “prayer’,—(except when nothing at all is meant 
by the word prayer.) Prayer just means letting go and letting yourself 
get thoroughly lost. The sad thing is that there are so many people 
who are keeping themselves hard and unloving and insensitive just 
so they won’t accidentally slip into prayer,—or into love, which is 
very much like it, in that it also is a complete losing of oneself in the 
unknown infinite. 

Of course nothing that I am saying is at all new. It is no invention 
of mine. It is spread all over the pages of hundreds of books including 
the New Testament, War and Peace, D. H. Lawrence’s Rainbow,— 
to mention but three dissimilar examples. It is spread out where every- 
one in the world can read it and see it. Yet not everybody sees it, 
because in order to see it a person has to lose himself completely at 
least once. Otherwise one’s preconceptions, one’s trust in formulae 
and moral codes and .conventions and everyday amenities prevents 
one from seeing it. If one once lets oneself get lost so thoroughly that 
there is no chance of finding one’s way, and apparently no way to be 


found,—if one lets this happen to oneself even once then formulae, 
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codes, conventions, amenities and all ‘the other bulwarks against 
infinity disappear and are lost too. When this happens then one is 
free to see what there is to see, more of it than one was free to see 
before. 

Christ said this when he talked about losing yourself and finding 
yourself. I say it differently because I have felt it all over again in my 
own way. The idea is not his or mine. Nobody has a property in ideas. 
The idea is everybody's who has ever discovered it for himself. Once 
you have felt it for yourself you recognize it all over the pages of every 
book that was ever written out of a living kind of spirit. It appears not 
only in religious books, but even in books that have been called 
obscene. 

People are always calling things obscene or immoral or irreligious 
in just the same way that they call things communistic. They do it 
for the same reasons, because they are afraid and insecure, and because 
they want to protect themselves from the fundamental insecurity of 
living in an infinite world. 

This is another illustration of the patterns in life that I mention. 
The same thing is forever happening in every possible kind of field. 
If one is looking for the inner happening behind every external event, 
one sees how it is that the same thing is forever happening in different 
fields. When you see this it seems sad, but it is also very beautiful, and 
in a sense very reassuring, for as you see the patterns you discover 
bit by bit that things do not happen capriciously. There are terrible 
happenings, but there are not capricious happenings, and that makes 
everything much better. 

Everything fits together. Both big things and little things are part 
of a whole. The passing or the not passing of a salt-cellar to a guest is 
not an isolated capricious thing. It is an inseparable part of a whole. 
And the thing to do always and always is to reach back and to try to 
understand the whole. 

If there is love, real love, the letting-go-completely kind of love (and 
that is the only kind that counts for anything) then inevitably there 
is the desire to understand the whole. Or put it the other way, at 
those times when one has the overwhelming desire to understand the 
whole, to be lost in it so completely that it is no longer separate from 
one’s understanding,—at such moments one is in love. Different people 
seem to have widely different capacities for loving in this sense. 

Of course one thing to be remembered is that we are all human and 
that everything that I have been talking about is next to impossible. 
It is impossible to put the most important things of life into words. 
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It is impossible to say anything with complete truth. It is impossible 
to make clear to another person exactly how one feels about any- 
thing. It is impossible to understand completely even the person one 
loves most or to help that person. It is impossible to let go completely, 
or to live without grasping for the comforting certainty of formulae, 
conventions, moral codes, and prejudices. It is impossible really to love, 
or really to pray, or really to live, or really to understand. 

These things and everything else that really matters are all impos- 
sible because we are merely human and therefore definitely encased 
in ourselves. 

But nevertheless there is forever in us this queer drive to try to 
accomplish the impossible, to express the inexpressible and to love 
as completely as though there were no casing of self separating us 
from the other person. There is this queer drive, and although it 
never does accomplish the impossible, it accomplishes . . . . the most 
wonderful things in the world, things that never could be accom- 
plished if people set out merely to do wonderful things. 

If we become practical and play safe and deny or suppress the drive 
to accomplish the impossible, then we shrivel up, and any so-called 
wonderful things that we attempt have a rotten stale smell and aren’t 
wonderful at all. 

If on the other hand we go crazily on trying to accomplish the im- 
possible, then we become somewhat more than ourselves. And some- 
times we find we have done some little thing that is really much better 
than we are, and that surprises us because there is no possible way of 
explaining how we, being merely we, could possibly have done it. 

This is everything that I know anything about today. 
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In the green season I saw a summer of betrayal, 
the world fell away, and wasteful climbing green 
covered the breaking of bodies, covered our hearts. 
Unreal in the green season, many-motioned life 
lay like a sea, and I was deafened by grief. 

I turned in that year to retrieve the stainless river, 
the lost, the flowing line of escaped music. 


Year of judgment! Century of betrayal! 

They built their cities on the banks of war 

and all their cities are down, the Floating Man 
swims in the smoke of their sky, the Double Woman 
smiles up through the water with her distorted mouth. 
I stand over reflection as the world darkens in 
destruction of countries, all souls downward set, 
life narrowing to one color of a choked river 

and hell on both its banks. My city, my city! 
They never built cities. Cities are for the living. 
They built for the half-dead and the half-alive. 
Their history is a half-history. And we go down. 
They built great villages whose lame towers fell 
where error was overgrown until the long 
tentacular ruin touches all fields. My love! 

Did I in that country build you villages? 

Great joy my love, even there, until they fell 

and the green season climbed over the wall. 


Defeat and raging and a burning river. 
Half-faced, half-sexed, the living dead arrive 
passing, a lip, a breast, half of a hand. 
Gaudy sadistic streets, dishonest avenues 
where every face has bargained for its eyes. 
And they come down to the river, driven down. 
And all the faces fly out of my city. 
The rich streets full of empty coats parading 
and one adolescent protesting violin, 
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the slums full of their flayed and faceless bodies, 

they shiver, they are working to buy their skin. 

They are lost. They come down to look for life in a river, 
plunge, turn and plunge, they cannot change their life, 
swimming, their head is in another world. 


World without form. Chaos beaten and beaten, 

raging and suffering and hoping to take shape. 

I saw your summer. I saw your river flow. 

I being wasted everywhere saw waste. 

Hell’s entropy at work and torment general, 

friend against most-known friend, love fighting off love. 
They asked for an end to emptiness; their sick throats filled with foam, 
prayed to be solved, and rose to deal betrayal. 

And I falling through hell passed many friends, and love, 
and a haunted woman warned me as I fell. 

Downward through currents, the horrors with little hands. 


The chaos, the web of the heart, this bleeding knot; 
raises me swimming now, one moment in the air 

and light is on my face, the fans over the river 

of wind, of goodness. Lie gasping on this shore, 
there is nothing in the world but an honest word 
which the severed away may speak before we die. 

Let me tell you what I have held to all along: 

when I said that I loved you, when I crossed the frontier, 
when I learned the obscurities of a frightened child, 
when I shut the door and felt the sprouting tears, 
when I saw the river, when I learned resurrection, 
the joy of your hands in a pain that called More Life. 
Let me tell you what I have meant all along: 
meanings of poetry and personal love, 

a world of peace and freedom, man’s need recognized, 
and all the agonies that will begin that world. 


Betrayed, we are betrayed. The set of the great faces 
mean it, the following eyes. They are the flayed men, 
their strength is at the center, love and the time’s disease 
lie at their skin. The kiss in the flaring garden 

when all the trees closed in. The knotted terrible lips. 
The black blood risen, and the animal rage. 
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The last fierce accident, whose back-thrown drowning head 
among the escaping sound of water hears 
slow insane music groping for a theme 


My love, reach me again. The smell of the sea, 
wind-flower, sea-flower, the fallen gull-feather. 
Clear water and order and an end to dreams: 
ether-dreams, surrounded beasts, the aftertoll of fear, 
the world reduced to a rising line of water, 

the patient deserted by the analyst. 

To keep the knowledge that holds my race alive: 
spiritual grace of the material world. 


I walked under the sky, and the high clouds 
hollowed in ribs arched over their living heart: 

the world, the corporeal world that will not die. 
No, world’s no heart—here is yourself walking 

in a cage of clouds looking up wanting one face 
over you and that look to fill the sky. 

Carrying counter-agony into the world, 
dream-singing, river-madness, the tragic fugal love 
of a theme balancing another theme. 


Disorder of suffering, a flight of details, a world 

with no shadows at noontime and never at night a light. 
Suddenly the flame-blue of a drunken sky 

and it is the change, the reds and metals of autumn. 
But I curse autumn, for I do not change, 

I love, I love, and we are far from peace, 

and the great river moves unbearably; 

actual gestures of giving, and I may not give. 

Water will hold my shadows, the kiss of darkness, 
maternal death’s tender and delicate promises 
seethe at the lips, release and the full sleep. 


Even now the bright corporeal hand 

might come to redeem the long moment of dying. 
Even now if I could rest my life, 

my forehead on those knees and the arriving shadows 
in rising quiet as the long night arrives. 

Terror, war, terror, black blood and wasted love. 
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The most terrible country, in the heads of men. 

This is the war imagination made, 

it must be strong enough to make a peace. 

My peace is strong enough, if it will come 

flowing, the color of eyes. When the world burns away 
nothing is left can ever be betrayed. 


All broken promises, adulterate release— 

cast in the river Death, charred surface of waste, 
a downward soulset, never the old heaven 

held for a moment as breath held underwater; 
but we must rise into a breathing world. 

And this dark bellowing century, on its knees—? 
If all this must go down, it must. 

And all this brilliance go to dust? 

Only the meanings can remain alive. 

When the cemeteries are military objectives 
and love’s a downward drawing at the heart 
and every letter bears the stamp of death. 


There is no solution. There is no happiness. 

Only the range must be taken, a way be found to use 
the inmost frenzy and the outer doom. 

They are here, they run their riot in the clouds, 

fly in our blood and over all our mountains, 
corrupt all waters, poison the pride of theme. 


Years of judgment! Century screaming for 

the flowing, the life, the intellectual leap 

of waters over a world grown old and wild, 

a broken crying for seasonal change until 

O God my love in time the waste become 

the sure magnificent music of the defeated heart. 
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OUR MUSICAL SCENE IN TWO TONES 


Ovr musical scene is as vigorous and unchartered as the stream of pioneers 
who found their way westward in search of new outlets for their energies. 
Our musical scene is as hustling, heterogeneous, ruthless, naively confident 
as the frontier society those pioneers created. Our Musical Republic is on 
the march. It has about the average percentage of good and bad citizens. 

Here we find the same admixture of ability, conscience, charlatanry, 
courage, fear, vision, stand pat conservativism that has thus far made our 
nation what it is—and must determine our Tomorrows. 

We have our producers and our traders. Our racketeers and politicians, 
our traditionalists and our builders of cultural empire. 

We begin to build Our Musical Republic not out of pride or ambition 
but out of necessity. We have no choice. We are forced to charter, develop 
and protect new frontiers because the strong impulses in our blood will not 
passively accept a passive role in a stagnating culture unserviceable to our 
growth. 

Unwittingly and unwillingly we find ourselves increasingly skeptical of 
every tradition which was localized by our European cousins in the heyday 
of their yesterdays. We are distressed that those flowers which bloomed so 
profusely for the edification and delight of our forbears cannot be success- 
fully cultivated by us. They have been only too obviously transplanted to 
an unsympathetic spiritual-intellectual climate. 

We only respond to those earth-salty epics which embody the eternal 
in man. And often the colloquial vestures of the great estrange us. For 
were we not molded from the same clay as Orlandus, Byrd, Gibbons, Bach 
and Beethoven? Does not the sun shine on us? Are we not born in suf- 
fering, transformed in love, claimed by death? From the cradle to the grave 
are we not chastened with defeat, crucified with tragedy, preserved in 
eternal Hope? Our seeds multiply. 
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So we are beginning to welcome our own colloquialisms. They are serv- 
iceable to us. We will glorify those manners and customs with which neces- 
sary usage will acquaint us. The very vitality of our will to live radiates the 


dawning of our awakening as an articulate civilization. 


? 


If you want to see America's World of Tomorrew 
Go to The Fair. 
For Beautiful planned Cities of Homes— 
Sunlight and air 
Landscape Countryside 
And music with it— 
Third rate Broadway Nickelodeon 
Our eyes, palates, nostrils, stomachs, 
Lungs, skins, must feast on the 
Fresh harvests of the earth— 
Our ears— 
Broadway Nickelodeon 
Or maybe just the warmed over 
Enthusiasms of Europe's Yesterdays. 
Give 'em a phoney facade 
And a new coat o' bright paint. 
Don't yuh luv "modernistic?" 
| think it is so “int'resting." 


Radio has contributed greatly to our musical awakening. The very 
magnitude of its incessant activity is wearing the crystallized idioms thread- 
bare, and in doing so acquainting our people with the bulk of European 
music—back as far as Bach. Radio is also forcing aural concentration 
upon us. 

Our world of sound has become intense, complex and insistent. There 
is no escaping it. It is encouraging us to evaluate music for its intrinsic con- 
tent—and teaching us to feel at ease with music as part of our environ- 


ment. 


We are beginning to realize that much of the music of our ancestors 
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is not so sacredly profound as the culture keepers and the commercial 
journalists of the concert racket would have us believe. 

Radio is doing, cannot help but do us a great service in breaking down 
the museum attitude which has thus far kept us at a proper distance from 
music; the distance of the passive, gullible, gaping, revering, patient, pay- 
ing public! 

Radio is unwittingly letting the light of day into the sacred caves of 
the dark past—and sometimes we are amazed at their vacuity. 

A minuet is after all just a jazz tune of 200 years’ antiquity and the 
“slap bass” is only the Americanization of D’Alberti. 

Radio will no doubt stimulate new forms and materials and through 
repetitions tend to separate the wheat from the chaff—just telescope the 
processes of Time wherein the Gods have ground so slowly and exceeding 
small. 


"| wouldn't be so sure about that mister.” 
"We know what the public wants-to-want-to-have-to-give-the-public-what- 
it-wants." 
Millions to entrench not a cent to go forward— 
"And then there's the Schools, 
Don't forget our public schools— 
We serve America.’ 
"Yes!—lIt's surely a nice idea— 
| wish we could do it. 
But we haven't the time. 
Commercial contracts you see." 
"Our budget for music has been cut." 
"Don't forget we serve America." 


PATTY CAKE—PATTY CAKE—BAKER'S MAN. 


The greatest friend of music in America is the Record. It can be trans- 
ported as a staple commodity to the far corners of the Earth—serves indi- 
viduals and groups in class room, social groups and home equally well. 
It permits intimate acquaintance with materials and forms—invites com- 
parisons—evaluations—challenges the snap judgments on contemporary 
works which are so indiscriminately indulged in by the superficial; tests 
the wearing qualities of both old and new, engenders aural concentration 
and aural culture. The role of the Record as intermediary between com- 
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poser and public parallels that of the printed word between author and 
public. 

And fortunately the permanence of the wax discourages poor per- 
formance. This fact is especially significant for contemporary music which 
in the concert hall is so often slighted in favor of better known music. 
Without doubt the greatest friend of music in commercial America is the 


Record. 


The ear and eye 

Are in pitched battle for the attention of the public. 
Supporting the eye— 

Cinema, 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, photography, 
Sports, theatre, dancing, beauty culture, 
Design for APPEARANCE. 

Supporting the ear— 

Radio— 

Oceans of Sound— 

Waves of vocal inflections, 

MUSIC— 

Gay, sad, turgid, muddy, bright, 

Swift, slow, loud, soft, old, new, 

Mostly old. 

Dressed up in new garbs, 

Collaborating new word ideas, 
Doctrines—causes. 

Mostly old supporting the Ear. 
Records— 

There for ears that hear and hear not. 


And television promises much 
for America's hungry eyes. 


Together Radio and Recording have fixed the performance standards 
of music very high and in so doing serve as a stimulating model to our 
young performing artists. As this high level of performance standard 
becomes accepted as a norm the social-economic premium placed on the 
performer becomes lower, and tends to become transferred to the creative 
artist who produces organic cultural values. 
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In this way our latent creative talent will be ultimately stimulated. The 
first step is already beginning to happen in our midst. Already the per- 
formance of a new significant American work in Concert Halls and 
Radio and Record brings forth more interest in press and public than 
another performance of an often-repeated “standard classic.” Soon there 


will follow an economic premium attached. 


Will the ear survive to live 
In Peace with the eye? 


Will the ear challenge Industrial Barons? 
Will we ever pause to listen? 

In our day of glory will there be 

A moment of contemplation? 


Will our ears hear 

the proud, fierce, searching, sad, 
fearful, soul hungry, groping, 
triumphant, whispering, clamorous, 
abstract articulations of 

Our innermost selves— 

Will we sing our songs 

And will we hear? 


Our popular music has always panned for gold. There has been no 
motion lost in seeking to appease the Sacred Cows of endowed pastures. 
History has never been wooed by these lusty sons of Song. Only the ex- 
pedient of the immediate now has ever had a veto on their decisions. 
Aesthetics? If it is good it will sell! If it does not sell— Well, it’s just too 
bad, brother. 

Now this is a hard school. But it turns out a good commercial product. 

At least the mechanics must be demonstrated. 

One cannot produce “a phoney” and hoodwink the polite public with 
palaver. The boys have to give or else. They have always produced with 
sweat and heartaches while necessity stares them in the face. They have 
their dreams too. They dream mostly of how to say the same thing in a 
new way. They dream of how to “roll ’em in the aisles.” They dream 
themselves into the hearts and minds of the remembered man. Night and 
day the old songs are dressed up—and sometimes the clothes make the 
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man. He meets the daily expedient. Sometimes he does what is expected— 
demanded of him. He sings the old song in such a new way that it isa new 
song. 

And so the boys have grown in ambitions and prospered in the affairs 
of the nation. Their stock and trade has pyramided—they became bolder 
in their dreams—they gambled and generally won. Their crude Ameri- 
can dreams have come true until now they name their own ticket. They 
have completely won the confidence of millions—especially Young 
America. Overnight they can popularize some tune of the Symphonic 
repertory which has struggled along in our Concert Halls for 50 years. 
They can shake the slumbering rafters of our Carnegie Halls while special 
police struggle with the overflow. And we accept all this vast traffic in 
music—this fabulous success—as a matter of course—just as we accept 
our skyscrapers, our swift efficiency in transportation and communication, 
our surgery, our dentistry, our public schools; they all grew in service to 
our needs; and so we believe in them. 

In the beginning our popular music hoped only to intrigue the dancing 
feet of young America—and to enliven the gayety of entertainment. But 
today that has all changed. The dancing public has gradually developed 
into a listening Radio and Record public. Even the dancers are so in- 
trigued by what they hear that they pause in listening admiration. So it is 
and so it should be. 

But now that popular composers have so forthrightly won their vast 
public, where will they lead them? Can they go on to broader, deeper, 
more permanent and satisfying fields of expression? Or has the expedient 
of the immmediate—now become so deeply ingrained in their philosophy, 
their technique, their materials, their forms, that their limitations have been 
about reached? Is this infectious music the brilliant beginning of a great 
nascence of music in America or will it just remain very successful enter- 
tainment? There are many evidences that our popular music will not 
rest on its laurels. The habit of struggle toward the unattained is not 
easily absorbed by success. Then too it is quite probable that if the popular 
bands stay too long on one level of growth they will lose their public. 
And I believe the successful popular composers, arrangers and band leaders 


are much too clever ever to allow their public to catch up with them. 
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Already evidences of Symphonic calbinens are at hand; already the 
deeper motives of human feeling are being striven for and often captured 
for a brief moment. Already some of the band leaders are looking for 
longer sustained forms—and more tightly knit structures; such as the 
fugue. 

The brilliance of the popular-band Brass and Woodwind players is 
becoming proverbial. They are beginning to invade the Symphonic field 
and the popular bands are beginning to add strings and choruses to their 
groups. 

The virtuosity of the Brass and Woodwind is encouraging new melodic 
idioms, and these difficult melodies are being sung more and more easily 
by our people—the addition of strings and choruses to popular music will 
gradually demand a more expressive scope of materials. In fact the popu- 
lar commercial music is reinforcing itself with all the machinery to em- 
brace all forms and materials of expression: chamber music, symphonic 
music, choral music and mixtures of all the three. But each step of absorp- 
tion has been done with such determination not to lose the popular flavor 
of colorful presentation, that our popular music has really digested each 
new resource in its stride without losing its audience. Having successfully 
shown such daring and such ambition it is very probable that our popular 
music will be equally successful in leading its audience further and further 
into a deeper, broader expressiveness; unique, timely, racy, salty; embody- 
ing our deepest, strongest, worthiest feelings. 


Don't take it so hard, Brother. 
The people like it 
Or they wouldn't pay for it. 
"William James was no musician.’ 
New melodies, new harmonies, 
Counterpoint—Form— 
What does it all mean. 
It's just music to my ears. 
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What's wrong with this tune, anyway? 


All right, boys—Polish it up!! 
Get-a-load-a-that. 

Seven minute Crescendo— 
How-do-yuh like it—eh! 


You're not telling me anything— 

The longhairs can't fill Carnegie 

With a hundred piece band. 

It's just a Park Avenue Party to me. 
"William James was no musician." 


But if we have reason to be hopeful about the growth of our popular 
music we have equal reason to be apprehensive about the shocking con- 
fusion which persists in our educational world. 

In the first place our Academy has signally failed to comprehend and 
serve its function. By Academy I do not mean those apologias which are 
listed as music departments in so many of our institutions of “higher learn- 
ing”’—-struggling along on sufferance in some obsolete building begging 
for an equipment budget, earnestly trying to keep up the semblance of 
dignity in an indifferent Liberal Arts Course, while the alumnae cheer- 
fully build a million dollar Football Stadium under their nose. Nor those 
Teachers’ Training Colleges which specialize in METHODS. 

By Academy I mean those richly endowed Conservatories which by 
reason of their equipment, faculty and curriculum have stood in the eyes 
of our nation as the highest tribunal of tradition. We have looked to 
these institutions as our Academy—the authority which could do justice 
to our most gifted Youth. We expected them to safeguard our learning— 
to provide an unquestionable thoroughness of experience based on a broad 
historical perspective of what the foundations of Occidental musical cul+ 


ture really are and wherein they are rooted. We also expected them to be 
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as justly receptive to the creative talents of our Youth as to their per- 
forming talents—to encourage the bold, over-confident, naive dreams of 
adolescence—to co-mingle our gifted, creative and performing colleagues 
in their receptive student years, to afford them contact with the most 
progressive and daring experiments of the contemporary world in which 
they live. 

The Academy has always been venerated in the past because it could 
be counted on to preserve and glorify the riches of dead and passing 
cultures and maintain an attitude of tolerant conservative appraisal of 
contemporary issues. 

Our Academy has fulfilled no one of these important responsibilities. 
Instead it has chosen to function as a self-appointed vocational training 
field preparing our young students to make a precarious living in a transient 
concert market. It has shamefully neglected much of our past, favoring a 
very limited stock repertory for concert markets. It has slighted the 
grammar and structure, the language of music, in order to drill our 
performing talents to play well from memory. It has glutted the market 
with good instrumentalists who cannot intelligently evaluate the music 
they have memorized. And our Academies have instilled these young 
people with such a defensive zeal for this limited repertory on which they 
have slaved, that their minds are closed to the new creative world which 
surrounds them and which reflects the world they live in. 

When our Academy has turned a hand at instruction in creative music 
the method has been so painstakingly cautious that the precocious fledgelings 
in their charge have flown the coop. Teaching the crystallized styles of 
18th and 19th Century German and Italian music as ultimate values, 
materials and forms, is poor bait indeed for impatient Youth, whose 
ambitions encompass the Earth—whose energies prompt a conquest of the 
unknown within, and whose confidence knows no horizon of limitation. 
Who knows better than Youth that faint heart ne’er won the fair lady of 
Fortune. 

As we close the gate on these early chapters of our frustrated Academy, 
there seems to be a faint stir of invigorating gales approaching which may 
sweep out the official routine that has accumulated in these stately halls. 
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We may yet see our Academy assume its important responsibilities to 
Young America and polish up the coat of arms. 


2 


"Young man, when the Academy 
Catalogues you, 

You will no longer 

be provocative." 

Build more stately mansions, 

And tho’ we have no talents 
here for hiring, we'll hire the 

robe out anyhow." 

Young man, guard your obscurity. 
The Archives of Time— 

Only the pure in mind shall enter. 
In Hoc Signio Vinces 


Meanwhile the public school supervisors have been hustling—especially 
those of our high schools. They know that their students are not growing 
musically apace with their growth in literature, drama, mechanics, ath- 
letics, social relationships. They are worried about it and they want to do 
something about it. Moreover they have the community behind them both 
socially and economically. Some of them are beginning to suspect that 
their faculties are incompetent, and that the music of Europe’s Feudal 
Courts and Churches is not going to arouse our Youth to any very high 
pitch of interest,—that we need a new music to hold these young bloods. 

Some of our High School Supervisors are even willing to admit that 
our popular Radio music has something infectious and therefore worth- 
while about it and are beginning to busy themselves in strange avenues of 
investigation. ‘There will be much wangling and political jockeying, much 
idle lip service and hewn cries of self-justification by those hordes of pub- 
lic school music teachers who have served their day as best they could— 
but whose best is no longer good enough for our growing, fiercely, ruth- 
lessly alive youth. The best of them will look the situation in the face 


and recondition themselves to their changing world—the others will drift 
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But our public school system will lend itself to become part of our growing 
culture. 

We may count on growth and clarification of direction in our public- 
school music departments because they are so socially and economically 
close to the community that they cannot lag too far behind the Radio 
and recording standards—nor can they too openly flout the creative im- 
pulses of Jack and Jill, who constitute their living world both socially 
and economically. Here Democracy has direct contact and will endure 
only a certain limited degree of insolence or incompetence from 
Bureaucracy. The results must be demonstrated to the explicit community 
of Fathers and Mothers. 


Humanity is tough and resilient 
Humanity bends 

It does not break. 

On this Rock shall | build my Church. 


There has been much talk about the vitality of Proletarian music; 


music for the workers, something with protest and courage in it. 


Baptist Sunday School Hymns, 


Second hand sROAD WA Y 


Mi-li—ta-ry Mar—ches. 


Try Something Simple— 
Not ‘artistical’ 
Something with the good old cause in it, 
With the sweat of the People in it— 
Mozaics of banalities— 


Ah! But with the PET 3 
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YES! LET THERE BE PROTEST AND COURAGE IN IT. 


We used to regard the commercial Concert Hall as the citadel of music 
—but so many disguised concert pedlars have called at our cultural doors 
in the last 20 years that most of us know now that they are just market 
places where good and bad musicians are for sale at their current prices. 
We know now that the Concert Hall is only interested in selling—any- 
thing—for as much as the public will bear. They have no loyalties—no 
beliefs about music—no faiths—no disillusionments. If a Koussevitsky 
presents the best American music with unfaltering and tireless enthusiasm— 
more power to him. If some fiddler is less circumspect in his choice of the 
native product—what’s the odds. He had a sold-out house also. Our 
Concert Halls are only the weather vanes of public enthusiasms. True 
they help create those enthusiasms but they welcome and play up any 
enthusiasm for any artist, organization or program they have to sell. In 
fact they are already beginning to turn a cordial eye to our popular music 
as it moves in to our Concert Halls, Their judgments will always tend to 
be conservatively estimated on the side of experience but in the end they 
will neither materially aid nor hinder our culture. They will concur in 


its development. 
® 


Who knows when the spring sap begins to rise? 

Who knows when the leaves begin to fall? 

It cannot be that such eagerness 

Is matched only with Ancestor Worship. 

Who knows what is growing for the Harvest? 

For the harvest when fresh minds, vigorous 

bodies unworn by daily routine of 

OVERWORK— 

unclocked hours of relaxed, unafraid contemplation, 


will naturally expect Music in Kind— 
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Music which is no pastiche 

of the Medieval Church, Tavern, battlefield and feudal Court, 
Music which presupposes aural attention 

Without effort. 

Music of passionate contemporary import and 
consistent organic style, 

Who knows where—what young tonal 

architects are carefully selecting their 

materials and tools, 

shaping their plans for new explorations 
undreamed of by those millions who unconsciously 
Await them? 


MUSIC IS A TIME-SPACE LANGUAGE. 
MUSIC IS YOUNG. 
THERE MUST BE COURAGE IN IT. 
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Music, it is true, passed through a very critical period of change dur- 
ing the first thirty years of this century. Inevitably, the lay-listener, 
being unprepared to follow the separate steps of this period of change, 
often found himself at a loss to understand the end-result. Speaking 
generally, he remained antagonistic, confused, or merely apathetic to 
the best creations of the newer composers. Audiences that were still 
basking in the south of the nineteenth century, disliked being led 
to undiscovered northern country by composers, some of whom were 
none too sure of their ground. A larger and larger gap separated the 
composer and his audience, until, by the end of the twenties, there 
seemed no way of bridging it again. 

Contrary to what many people believe, the period of experimental 
change in music was an inevitable one. It was not the invention of 
a few cracked-brained pioneers who wanted to be different at all 
costs. In the final analysis it was an attempt to free music from the 
conventions—rhythmical, harmonic, formal—that had gradually been 
stifling all freshness. 

Rhythm, to take one example, had been the least inventive aspect 
of nineteenth century music. Nowhere was it easier or more necessary to 
break down conventional procedure. Something of the primal urge and 
intricacy of primitive rhythm found its way back into music through 
the ingenuity of a new generation of composers. Harmony, to take 
another example, had developed into a system with its own self-suffi- 
cient and rigid laws. Even Wagner, who strained the interpretation of 
these laws to the breaking point, had worked within the system. These 
laws had to be challenged if the harmonic field was to be enlarged. 
A new type of composer appeared, who dared to make his ear the sole 
judge of right and wrong in harmonic wisdom, whether or not the 
theorists were able to explain the resultant harmonies logically. 

The decade of 1920-1930 was an especially alive period for music. 
Special concert-giving societies grew up and developed their own spe- 
cial audiences that assembled to hear what the new men had found. 
First-rate works were imported from Europe and performed along 
with others which had only their freakishness to recommend them. 
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New talents among Americans were explored, new instruments were 
heard, new sonorities discovered. 

But that time has now gone by. Since the Depression, roughly speak- 
ing, the musical picture has changed. The old special audiences, their 
curiosity satisfied, have melted away no one knows where. The sym- 
phony concert subscribers, year in and year out, listen for the most 
part to the same old “classic” music. The individual recitalist seldom 
attempts anything not already sanctioned by the headline performer. 
Composers would be dull indeed, not to realize that they were losing 
all contact with any real audience, and that this lack of contact was 
placing them in a critical situation. 

One can trace the first signs of dissatisfaction with the composer’s 
position to Central Europe. During the middle twenties a typically 
German solution was tried. The musical amateur there was more 
highly developed than in any other country. German composers, headed 
by Paul Hindemith, began to write a kind of music later called 
gebrauchsmusik—literally, music for use, especially designed to famil- 
iarize non-professional performers with musical devices different from 
those in the classics they knew so well. This first step was encouraged 
by the German music publishers, who saw in it the possibility of open- 
ing new sales in a hitherto untouched market. But the value of this 
first step was purely tactical, for the actual musical content of most 
gebrauchsmusik was weak. Composers continued to reserve their best 
thoughts for development in their “serious” music. 

At the same time, another move towards reaching the public was 
made in Germany. This time it was the opera public that was sought 
after. Kurt Weill and Ernest Krenek, two highly trained composers, 
deliberately went in for “popular appeal” in their stage works. The 
post-war opera-goer in Germany was not the comparatively erudite 
listener of the preceding epoch. He was completely unprepared to ap- 
preciate the atonal complexities of Berg and Schoenberg. By introduc- 
ing songs in a pseudo-jazz manner in place of the old-fashioned aria, 
Weill gave his public something they could easily comprehend. His 
best work to date, the Three Penny Opera, was written during that 
period. 

The third, and possibly, most significant sign of the new tendency 
came by way of Russia, principally through the works of the young 
Dmitri Schostakovitch. It is easy to see how a young composer in the 
Soviet Union, living in the midst of social revolution, would have up- 
permost in his mind the problem of his relationship to his audience. 
Obviously, the new, untutored mass public was totally unprepared to 
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cope with musical subtleties. And yet, the Soviet composer must have 
known that his works could be addressed only to that same mass pub- 
lic. We see the challenge met most clearly in the music of Schostako- 
vitch. Whatever its weaknesses,—and it seems unnecessarily trite and con- 
ventional at times,—the fact remains that it is couched in a musical 
language that the majority of listeners can grasp. 

These three unconnected phenomena all point in the direction of 
the main tendency in music today: namely, a simplification of style for 
the sake of once more making contact with the large mass of listeners. 
No doubt this tendency will shock those who hold that it is the duty 
of the creative artist to ignore every outward influence, and to work 
from inner necessity alone. But do composers really work like that? Is 
the music of Mozart and Haydn simpler in texture than that of their 
predecessors Haendel and Bach merely by chance? Isn’t it true that the 
contrapuntal complexities of Bach are better suited for Protestant ritual 
than the limpid style of Mozart, who, in turn, wrote much of his music 
for the aristocratic world of Europe? 

Composers may well ask themselves: for whom are we writing our 
music today? I cannot of course speak for all my contemporaries, but 
I think I know what audiences the more forward-looking among them 
have in mind. There is, in the first instance, the new radio and phono- 
graph public. These are counted in the millions, and are, for the 
most part, still free of the prejudices of the concert public. It seems 
to me perfectly evident that this new and enormous audience will have 
the most profound effect on music in the future. Even today, the com- 
poser who ignores radio and phonograph audiences is foolhardy. (We 
might easily add the films to this list when the powers that be are 
ready to any large extent to put this medium at the disposal of com- 
posers,—free to follow their own ideas.) There is, finally, that enormous 
unexploited field known as school music: Why should our young peo- 
ple be brought up exclusively on the musical triumphs of a past era? 
Why can we not supply them with a music directly related to their 
technical abilities and on a level with their emotional age? There are 
literally thousands of school orchestras, bands, choruses, and ensembles 
of every variety spread all over the land. Here we can supply an im- 
mediate need and at the same time build future audiences for our 
music. 

What, after all, is the alternative to writing for these various pub- 
lics? ‘The artist who creates for himself alone, or for a few choice 
friends, will no doubt be king in his own “private world.” But, as 
W. H. Auden puts it, “the private world is fascinating, but it is ex- 
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haustible. Without a secure place in society, without an intimate 
relation between himself and his audience, . . . the poet [or musician] 
finds it difficult to grow beyond a certain point.” Isolation breeds an 
ingrown quality, an overcomplexity, an over-refinement, both of tech- 
nique and of sentiment. 

The new musical audience will have to have music which it can 
comprehend. That is axiomatic. It must therefore be simple and direct. 
But there is no reason why it should not make use of all those fresh 
devices discovered during the first years of the twentieth century. 
Above all it must be fresh in feeling. In no sense must it be interpreted 
to mean a “writing down” to the public. That is merely a vulgariza- 
tion of my meaning. But to write music which is both simple and di- 
rect, and is at the same time great music, is a goal worth the efforts 
of the best minds in music. 

But, someone will object, what about the Beethoven last String 
Quartets? Are they simple? Can the mass of listeners grasp them? 
Perhaps not. Perhaps there is a music which, like Kant’s philosophy is 
not meant for the generality of mankind. But even if one’s thoughts 
are so deep that they cannot be reduced to simple terms it is still good 
advice to make them as understandable as possible. No one can be 
asked to do more than that. 

The need to communicate one’s music to the widest possible audi 
ence is no mere opportunism. It comes from the healthy desire in every 
artist to find his deepest feelings reflected in his fellow-man. It is not 
without its political implications also, for it takes its source partly 
from that same need to reaffirm the democratic ideal that already fills 
our literature and our stage. It is not a time for poignantly subjective 
lieder, but a time for large mass choral singing. It is the composer who 
must embody new communal ideals in a new communal music. 
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PROLOGUE TO “ESSAYS 
BEFORE A SONATA” (2976) 


How far is anyone justified, be he an authority or a layman, in ex- 
pressing or trying to express in terms of music (in sounds, if you like) 
the value of anything, material, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, which 
is usually expressed in terms other than music? How far afield can 
music go and keep natural as well as reasonable or artistic? Is it a matter 
limited only by the composer’s power of expressing what lies in his 
subjective or objective consciousness? Or is it limited by any limitations 
of the composer? Can a tune literally represent a stonewall with vines 
on it or with nothing on it, though it (the tune) be made by a man 
whose power of objective contemplation is in the highest state of 
development? Can it be done by anything short of an act of mesmerism 
on the part of the composer or an act of kindness on the part of the 
listener? Does the extreme materializing of music appeal strongly to 
anyone except to those without a sense of humor—or rather with a 
sense of humor?—or, except, possibly to those who might excuse it, as 
Herbert Spencer might by the theory that the sensational element (the 
sensations we hear so much about in experimental psychology) is the 
true pleasurable phenomenon in music and that the mind should not 
be allowed to interfere? Does the success of program music depend 
more upon the program than upon the music? If it does, what is the 
use of the music, if it does not, what is the use of the program? Does 
not its appeal depend to a great extent on the listener’s willingness to 
accept the theory that music is the language of the emotions and only 
that? Or inversely does not this theory tend to limit music to programs? 
—a limitation as bad for music itself—for its wholesome progress,—as a 
diet of program music is bad for the listener’s ability to digest any- 
thing beyond the sensuous (or physical-emotional). To a great extent 
this depends on what is meant by emotion or on the assumption that 
the word as used above refers more to the expression of, rather than to 
a meaning in a deeper sense—which may be a feeling influenced by some 
experience perhaps of a spiritual nature in the expression of which 
the intellect has some part. “The nearer we get to the mere expression 
of emotion,” says Professor Sturt in his Philosophy of Art and Person- 
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ality, “as in the antics of boys who have béen promised a holiday, the 
further we get away from art.” 

On the other hand is not all music, program-music,—is not pure 
music, so called, representative in its essence? Is it not program-musi: 
raised to the nth power or rather reduced to the minus nth power? 
Where is the line to be drawn between the expression of subjective and . 
objective emotion? It is easier to know what each is than when each 
becomes what it is. The “Separateness of Art” theory—that art is not 
life but a reflection of it—“that art is not vital to life but that life is 
vital to it,” does not help us. Nor does Thoreau who says not that 
“life is art,” but that “life is an art,’’ which of course is a different 
thing than the foregoing. Tolstoi is even more helpless to himself and 
to us. For he eliminates further. From his definition of art we may 
learn little more than that a kick in’the back is a work of art, and 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony is not. Experiences are passed on from one 
man to another. Abel knew that. And now we know it. But where is 
the bridge placed?—at the end of the road or only at the end of our 
vision? Is it all a bridge?—or is there no bridge because there is no 
gulf? Suppose that a composer writes a piece of music conscious that he 
is inspired, say, by witnessing an act of great self-sacrifice—another piece 
by the contemplation of a certain trait of nobility he perceives in a 
friend’s character—and another by the sight of a mountain Jake under 
moonlight. The first two, from an inspirational standpoint would 
naturally seem to come under the subjective and the last under the 
objective, yet the chances are, there is something of the quality of 
both in all. There may have been in the first instance physical action 
so intense or so dramatic in character that the remembrance of it 
aroused a great deal more objective emotion than the composer was 
conscious of while writing the music. In the third instance, the music 
may have been influenced strongly though subconsciously by a vague 
remembrance of certain thoughts and feelings, perhaps of a deep re- 
ligious or spiritual nature, which suddenly came to him upon realizing 
the beauty of the scene and which overpowered the first sensuous 
pleasure—perhaps some such feeling as of the conviction of immor- 
tality—that Thoreau experienced and tells about in Walden. “I pene- 
trated to those meadows . . . when the wild river and the woods were 
bathed in so pure and bright a light as would have waked the dead if 
they had been slumbering in their graves\as some suppose. There needs 
no stronger proof of immortality.” Enthusiasm must permeate it, but 
what it is that inspires an art-effort is not easily determined much less 
classified. The word “inspire” is used here in the sense of cause rather 
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than effect. A critic may say that a certain movement is not inspired. 
But that may be a matter of taste—perhaps the most inspired music 
sounds the least so—to that critic. A true inspiration may lack a true 
expression unless it is assumed that if an inspiration is not true enough 
to produce a true expression—(if there be anyone who can definitely 
determine what a true expression is)—it is not an inspiration at all. 

Again suppose the same composer at another time writes a piece of 
equal merit to the other three, as estimates go; but holds that he is not 
conscious of what inspired it—that he had nothing definite in mind— 
that he was not aware of any mental image or process—that, naturally, 
the actual work in creating something gave him a satisfying feeling 
of pleasure perhaps of elation. What will you substitute for the moun- 
tain lake, for his friend’s character, etc.? Will you substitute anything? 
If so why? If so what? Or is it enough to let the matter rest on the 
pleasure mainly physical, of the tones, their color, succession, and rela- 
tions, formal or informal? Can an inspiration come from a blank mind? 
Well—he tries to explain and says that he was conscious of some emo- 
tional excitement and of a sense of something beautiful, he doesn’t 
know exactly what—a vague feeling of exaltation or perhaps of pro- 
found sadness. 

What is the source of these instinctive feelings, these vague intui- 
tions and introspective sensations? The more we try to analyze the 
more vague they become. To pull them apart and classify them as 
“subjective” or “objective” or as this or as that, means, that they may 
be well classified and that is about all; it leaves us as far from the origin 
as ever. What does it all mean? What is behind it all? The “voice of 
God,” says the artist, “the voice of the devil,” says the man in the front 
row. Are we, because we are, human beings, born with the power of 
innate perception of the beautiful in the abstract so that an inspiration 
can arise through no external stimuli of sensation or experience,—no 
association with the outward? Or was there present in the above in- 
stance, some kind of subconscious, instantaneous, composite image, of 
all the mountain lakes this man had ever seen blended as kind of over- 
tones with the various traits of nobility of many of his friends 
embodied in one personality? Do all inspirational images, states, condi- 
tions, or whatever they may be truly called, have for a dominant part, 
if not for a source, some actual experience in life or of the social rela- 
tion? To think that they do not—always at least—would be a relief; 
but as we are trying to consider music made and heard by human 
beings (and not by birds or angels) it seems difficult to suppose that 
even subconscious images can be separated from some human experi- 
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ence—there must be something behind subconsciousness to produce 
consciousness, and so on. But whatever the elements and origin of 
these so-called images are, that they do stir deep emotional feelings and 
encourage their expression is a part of the unknowable we know. They 
do often arouse something that has not yet passed the border line 
between subconsciousness and consciousness—an artistic intuition (well 
named, but)—object and cause unknown!—here is a program!—conscious 
or subconscious what does it matter? Why try to trace any stream that 
flows through the garden of consciousness to its source only to be con- 
fronted by another problem of tracing this source to its source? Per- 
haps Emerson in the Rhodora answers by not trying to explain 


That if eyes were made for seeing 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O, rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 

Perhaps Sturt answers by substitution: “We cannot explain the 
origin of an artistic intuition any more than the origin of any other 
primary function of our nature. But if as I believe civilization is mainly 
founded on those kinds of unselfish human interests which we call 
knowledge and morality it is easily intelligible that we should have a 
parallel interest which we call art closely akin and lending powerful 
support to the other two. It is intelligible too that moral goodness, 
intellectual power, high vitality, and strength should be approved by 
the intuition.” This reduces, or rather brings the problem back to a 
tangible basis namely:—the translation of an artistic intuition into 
musical sounds approving and reflecting, or endeavoring to approve 
and reflect, a “moral goodness,” a “high vitality,” etc., or any other 
human attribute mental, moral, or spiritual. 

Can music do more than this? Can it do this? and if so who and 
what is to determine the degree of its failure or success? The com- 
poser, the performer (if there be any), or those who have to listen? 
One hearing or a century of hearings?—and if it isn’t successful or if 
it doesn’t fail what matters it? A theme that the composer sets up as 
“moral goodness” may sound like “high vitality,” to his friend and 
but like a “stagnant pool” to those not even his enemies. Expression 
to a great extent is a matter of terms and terms are anyone's. ‘The 
meaning of “God” may have a billion interpretations if there be that 
many souls in the world. 

The future of music may not lie entirely with music itself, but also 
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in the way it makes itself a part with—in the way it encourages and 
extends, rather than limits, the aspirations and ideals of the people— 
the finer things that humanity does and dreams of: and perhaps the 
time is coming, but not in our time, when it will develop possibilities 
inconceivable now,—a language so transcendent that its heights and 
depths will be common to all mankind. 
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I. EXCERPTS FROM MAN AND MUSIC, IN THE 
SEVEN ARTS, MARCH, 1917. 


II. ADDENDA—1939. 


I 


Music exists solely through music, and not through treatise about 
it. Particularly does it exist through the great works of the masters 
of all schools and all times. 


Music was born with Humanity . . . Like life, it is a perpetual 
evolution. 


There is something tragic in the degree to which music has 
gradually divorced itself from life and become an egocentric and 
an artificial thing. Already before the War, it had wandered from 
the source where all art must find its strength and its continual 
rebirth; it was no longer the expression of our soul and of our 
mind, of our epoch with its struggles, its agonies and its aspira- 
tions. It lacked emotive life; it lacked humanity. In all its 
branches—creation, interpretation, modes of instruction and 
critique—it had become a cold and calculated thing, lifeless and 
unspirited. Music was no longer the emanation of a race and 
a people, a spontaneous birth out of life. It was a music of mu- 
SUC ATIS ere 


Virtuosity of means, exalted as the end-and-all of art—the sub- 
stitution of automatism for life—is nothing new in music... . 
Wherever this parasitism has prevailed, it has done so to the 
detriment of music. And it has been encouraged when the in- 
ventive and creative force was low: when the art’s true nourish- 
ment was meager. At such times, the artist, creative and interpre- 
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tive, is driven to a substitute for real emotion and real life. The 
artifice of form is a last resource with which he holds the lan- 
guishing attention of a weary public. 


Only that art can live which is an active manifestation of the 
life of the people. It must be a necessary, an essential portion of 
that life, and not a luxury. It must have its roots deep within the 
soil that brings it forth. Needless to say it cannot be the direct 
output of crowds; but, however indirectly, they must have con- 
tributed to its substance. A work of art is the word of a race 
speaking through the voice of the prophet in whom it has become 
incarnate. 


Art is the outlet of the mystical, emotional needs of the human 
spirit; it is created rather by instinct than by intelligence; rather 
by intuition. than by will. 


Sensibility, taste and creative force cannot be acquired. Artistic 
education must limit itself to the study of a technique and the 
stimulation of the latent emotional faculties of the student. It 
should hope above everything to develop qualities of judgment, 
appreciation and taste, and incite people to deeper understanding 
and love of music. 


I do believe in the experimental method; we learn only through 
our own experiences. One must not teach rules from books, but 
through practice. A pupil must feel the need of them. He must 
be led to rediscover them himself. In that way, the student learns 
how to observe, to think, to reason, from the beginning. 


Throughout its many avatars, humanity remains the same; the 
conflicts that spring from human passion change only in outer 
semblance—scarcely in that! The struggle of man with nature and 
the struggle of man with man are as tragic as ever... . 


The schism between life and art is a dangerous one indeed . .-. 
It may well make of art what it has already made of religion: a 
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dogmatic and dessicated form, remote from nature, morbid, life- 
less; a fairy-tale that has lost all its meaning. 


In certain epochs of history, broad truths, social, political or 
religious, have set up wide currents of thought and feeling that 
have swept man along in a unity of action and of faith. In such 
times, art has been one with life, and its expression has stood for 
humanity. Egypt, Greece, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance knew 
such an art. 


II 
ADDENDA: 


. . - I cannot add much to these reflections. Years have passed. 
Man has not much changed. Whenever I read of some “technical” 
feat, meaning more “speed”, mastery of the world outside of us, 
airplanes, submarines, chemical weapons, I shiver and think: 
“What are they going to do with it, to use it for? . . .” 

PROMETHEUS! Yes, they discovered the FIRE, they stole it, 
but they have not learned to use it for the good of Mankind. 
Hence the eternal punishment, which will go on, terribly, till 
they learn . . 

“Science sans conscience n’est que ruine de l’4me,” said Rabelais. 

Twenty years ago I fought against this ““Virtuosity” of the means, 
the misdirected technique, all kinds of “isms,” fetishisms all of 
them, the belief in “cure-all,” in education, politics, science, arts, 
religions. The same evils stand to-day. No real progress can be 
possible as long as men strive in that wrong direction, as long 
as they do not stop and ask: “What is it all about?” and begin 
thinking, not in terms of machines, or systems, but in terms of 
Humanity,—MAN, as a standard, as an aim.—Thus far, very few 
individuals and very few nations have understood this capital 


problem. 
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“Music came to an end with 
Beethoven,” said Brahms to 
Mahler. They were walking by 
the Wien in Vienna and Brahms 
was thinking of himself. Mahler 
pointed to a wave in the river. 
“That,” he explained, “ts the last 
wave!” 


I sar in the main schoolroom, reading The Picture of Dorian Gray 
under cover of a Cicero open on my desk, wondering what in the story 
made people claim it was immoral. The door to the Head Master’s 
office swung out. Major —— so the Head Master was called (ours 
was a military school)—stood in the aperture. With an arm extended 
in my direction and a crook’d forefinger he beckoned me to his court. 

“Who is Emmeline Sartorius?’ he demanded as tremulously I faced 
him over his table-top. A crisp telegram lay spread on it. 

“She’s my uncle’s housekeeper.” 

He took up the yellow slip. ‘““There’s trouble at home, Paul,” he said 
in passing it to me. The telegram ran “Come at once. Your uncle ill 
and wishes to see you. Emmeline Sartorius.” 

Words refused to quit my lips. Astonishingly Major’s hand went to 
his table-drawer and turned a key. It drew forth a five-dollar bill. 
This he also gave me, ordering in a tone unusually gentle “Go to your 
room and change to cit’s clothing. Report back in twenty minutes. 
There'll be a cab to take you to the station. I’m hoping the situation 
isn’t grave.” 

Almost sorry for Major I smothered a shout. The glance he narrowed 
on me from small blue eyes at the moment seemed to betray misgiv- 
ings. With singular presence of mind I fled the camp.—The hack 
lumbered on the cobbles of the dank Hudson River town. The train 
was in motion as I boarded her; on the way to a seat I was luminously 
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encircled by a realization that the dreamt-of was in process of occur- 
rence, my neatly planned stratagem perfectly succeeding. Not so much 
the snow-bright river-scape as a vision of a vast dusky concert-hall floated 
before my eyes; flooded about my own inconspicuous projected figure 
with rapture about to be mine. But New Hamburgs and Wappingers 
Falls whose existence my sixteen summers hadn’t suspected, popped up 
on the line between Poughkeepsie and New York. At last, a surprise, the 
Palisades; and even more incredible, the ruby tenements of Harlem; and 
by God’s grace, Grand Central. Behind the rope stretched to prevent per- 
sons awaiting passengers from leaping on them, I spied a slight familiar 
figure. It was the southern boy’s who’d preceded me to New York to 
see his family on its way abroad, and obligingly had sent the telegram, 
signed with Miss Sartorius’ name, I’d carefully written out for him. 
Glum at my thanks he remarked “What do you suppose they’ll do to us 
when they find out?” 

“Oh, bounds, I suppose. They don’t fire you with a good record. 
Come on along: it’s the greatest piece of music ever written!” 

Lugubriously he called after me “Be a good fellow: keep my name 
out if you can!”—The Broadway car crawled through a clamor and 
commotion surprisingly New York. But in the lobby the queue before 
the box-office was short. Paradoxically in those 1906 or 1907 pre- 
Barbasolli days tickets were always on hand; and clutching one I 
climbed the steep ascent to “heaven” and breathlessly reached my seat. 
Just in time: tiny upon the platform apparently a thousand feet be- 
low, the musicians were holding their instruments, while bursts of ap- 
plause accompanied the passage through the forest of music-racks of 
a tall, patrician, portly figure with silvery close-cropped hair and 
beard. Upon the podium, the personage—it was Vassily Safonoff—com- 
mandingly raised two twirly-fingered hands, true to legend, innocent 
of any stick—and I awoke to the fact that out of smoky aural darkness 
close to the band a sound almost imperceptibly and wearily and hope- 
lessly was emerging. In gloom surpassingly satisfactory, bassoon-tones 
slowly sought to drag themselves up a scale and sank back, till of their 
repeated and defeated effort was born, unpredictably sumptuous in 
the lower strings, the deep harmonic groan I dearly loved. Wavelike 
there swept over me awareness that I was about to hear, actually was 
hearing, the piece most magical of all in the repertory of the pianola of 
my uncle; the symphony “pathétique” with a passion and mournful- 
ness never attained by Beethoven’s similarly-named sonata. But wood- 
winds were sighing forth their knowledge of days of pain, unmitigated 
pain. Cello-notes despondingly drooped to the region of velvet black- 
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ness. The conductor instantly threw a gesture to the first violins. They 
growled. Their threat spread to other choirs. Revolt brewed in the 
muttering orchestra. A most imperious gesture of the arm: the tempest 
broke. Embattled phrases reared their heads; proud, proletarian, half- 
Asiatic. Shrieking fiddles and stammering horns ran up storm-signals, 
rang third fire-alarms. Frenetically the two voices in the texture hurled 
defiance back and forth between them. The twirly fingers rode the 
purple whirlwind. Awareness passed in ecstasy. 


II 


“A Russian’s playing his crazy music in Bechstein Hall to-night,” my 
friend the Times man told me. He and I were following my baggage 
through the gloom of the railway-shed,, alongside the panting train. 
It had just brought me from Fishguard to London, that raw evening 
in March 1914. “I’ve got to cover the shindig,” he added. “Meet me 
there Paul and we'll go on to some night-clubs.” 

Eagerly I enquired “Will they let you in without tails?” My refer- 
ence was not to Bechstein Hall and its management.—The reason was 
no inordinate craving for bright-lights engendered by this London— 
stiff, stupendous, high-shouldered through the hubbub of the depot. 
The reason was that recitals of new music in those days promised me 
exactly nothing. 

Music I thought had ended with César Franck. None more recent 
had the power to exalt and satisfy. Debussy’s seemed Wagner volatil- 
ized; Strauss’ despite its luscious dissonances a draught one part folk 
music and three kaleidoscopic color; Mahler’s, the past with infusions 
of nostalgic twilight. Idealistic American music; pale wash appropriate 
to concert-halls only when spring dissolved the season. It was Loeffler 
with his suspect symbolism and musical trips-around-the-world. It was 
Victor Herbert emerging from the wings with an invisible shillalah to 
conduct his Rhapsody of favorite Irish airs. It was several gentlemen 
of Boston, their names commencing in C, bowing from boxes in Car- 
negie after orchestras had read through not quite inevitable Mystic 
Trumpeters and Tam o’Shanters. Facing in New York the flat build- 
ings on upper Broadway the electric signs and automobile displays, I’d 
had an almost comic awareness of a world successive to the lyrical; with- 
out bloom, without mystery; dusty, smart and empty. Streets and city- 
scapes drove home the sense of the passage of the deep, dark world where 
springs murmured and lilacs hung; the substitution of a hard, external 
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direction of the spirit through science and commerce. Gazing at the 
bourne of music—beyond the horizon, of course in Europe—there too 
I'd seen the banality of a world posthumous to the wet, singing one, and 
in Strauss, Reger, Mahler, men born out of their due time. A permanent 
drought threatened, since the store of intoxicating work was limited, the 
brewage of Beethoven, Franck and the composers in between. Some of 
it was going flat, with just a taste of circus-music: Tschaikowsky’s for 
example; and some of Wagner’s too. The pumping brasses of the Wal- 
keurenritt excited a desire to crawl beneath the chair. There might 
be wisdom in shunning performances of the Niebelungen, I surmised. 
Ignorance would keep them rich, surprising. Who was there to tell 
me that not lyric impulse but the rhetoric of romanticism, the passion 
for passions—and New York, were dead? 

When I did take my seat that misty night by Cyril Brown in the 
meeting-house-like little Bechstein Hall, it nevertheless was with uncer- 
tain feelings. Passing to the half-empty stalls, I’d been surprised 
by the fact of the presence in the cheaper seats of a crowd whose like 
I’d never seen in our Aeolian. This one was shabby in used water- 
proofs and scarves, and radiant and young. Composed of tightly 
packed-in young fellows and girls, it had the aspect of a deputation 
from some riper Greenwich Village and gazed intently at the platform 
—where patiently was sitting the composer of the “crazy,” the “modern” 
music. A bit enviously I took in the array. It was my generation—and 
alert, and out in life as gardens were. But the composer had commenced. 
My eyes went to my “programme.” Chopinesque titles constituted the 
bulk of it: preludes, mazurkas, etudes, fantasies, with opus-numbers 
under 50. Preludes and poems flanked by numerals in the 60’s figured 
at the base. The whole was surmounted with the unfamiliar name of 
ALEXANDRE SCRIABIN. 

The ears I’d brought with me, and the unconcentrated mind, re- 
ceived at the onset dull impressions; distinguished only the sensuous 
piano-style of the romantics and epigrammatic lyrics that had gone 
to school to Schumann and Chopin. Suddenly quite unexpectedly, 
with pleasure they took in freshly dissonant material. Kin still to that 
of Chopin and of Liszt, evocative of salon-lamps and gleaming shoul- 
ders, this plainly was in advance of theirs, an individual outcrop rich 
in odd, chromatic harmonies. I returned to my program. The opus- 
number was in the high ’teens. Less distinctive substance followed; and 
again a nobly lyric composition, audacious in point of rhythm and 
harmony, compact, strong, with a tone its own. Again I consulted my 
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bill. The opus-number proved higher. Steady growth in individuality 
and power was plain. For the first time I stared at the platform. 

The type, comic to my American eyes, of the excessively fastidious 
East-European momentarily grew distinct in the small forty-odd-year- 
old form by the piano. Ever so elegant were the trimmed, doubtless 
perfumed brown-gold Van Dyck beard, the mustache-ends twirled into 
diminutive boar-tusks, the Parisian cut of the tailcoat, the glint of pearl 
from off the shirtfront. Promptly some sensitiveness of appearance—pos- 
sibly the finely modelled features, noble shape of forehead, proud car- 
riage of the head—individualized this prissy Russian gentleman. Cer- 
tainly his manner of performance was the least assuming, shyest 
hitherto seen by me. Theatricalism, disconnection, rigidities of head 
and torse, arms and hands at no moment called attention to his per- 
son, sought to impress the audience, impose the music. Scriabin sat 
quietly playing, with a touch somewhat cool but with subtle, fluent 
style, pieces which appeared to be playing themselves from his finger- 
tips. Musical values alone seemed to be his objective. During the ap- 
plause—oftentimes cordial but never wild, provided mainly by the pit 
—he politely smiled, not so much to himself as to some imperceptible 
idea. Bowing, he looked preoccupied and quite alone. The involun- 
tary remoteness was the result of depersonalization. 

The music had been hovering, exalted, lustrous, for some time at 
the ancient frontiers when suddenly the Times man whispered, 
“Here it comes, now!” The “crazy” music! Instantly a new piece 
launched me into an untrodden, fantastically strange region of tonality. 
Fabulous parrot-like beings were talking an odd sensuous language to 
one another in a mysterious woodland. The tones of the antiphonary 
creatures seemed now flat and metallic, now penetratingly eerie, ailing, 
phthisic, now rapturous and prophetic; and, a backdrop to the boles 
of their wood, there billowed white, dense and opalescent clouds. 
Laughter rose in gusts from the more sedate part of the audience; 
hysterical, half-jeering; laughter of sudden disequilibration the conse- 
quence of vagueness of key-signature and transcendence of the major- 
minor system. Bent double, my correspondent-friend shook silently. I 
wasn’t happy either. Tense I strove to follow the capricious elusive 
texture of singular tones. Color, preciousness, firmness swiftly informed 
nebulous sonorities: with the suddenness with which whispers and 
rumbles in a radio just tuned in approach, they took on distinctness 
and musicality. They took on eloquence. Definite movements of ascen- 
sion progressed in the depths of the flat, metallic ringing volumes: 
aspirations of veiled shapes emergent from the depths; higher, of 
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dream-chargers rearing their proud heads in mystic gold. Their scene 
spread out, extended into the concert-room, lay coterminous with it. 
Desire stretched that wide melodic interval,—modern desire, directed 
not like Wagner’s towards material fulfillment, reaching into spiritual 
realms. ‘Thirst asked for soul and the state of poetry. A singing ascen- 
sion into rarer blue. It touched the bliss of skyey inspiration. Ecstati- 
cally aloft, there perilously sustained itself at length a free full breast- 
ing of divinest space. 


Ill 


In the miniature playhouse on 57th St. where the parent of The 
Theatre Guild, The Washington Square Players, nightly was perform- 
ing Phil Moeller’s tragedies, the gloom, usually psychic, and most per- 
vasive in the auditorium, on a winter afternoon of the first war-year 
was physical, and thickest on the platform. From my seat it was diffi- 
cult when first a shadow began moving in the wings, to decide whether 
the shade might not be some one slinking if not crawling in the direc- 
tion of the concert-grand, dark in the middle of the stage. The second 
immediately after revealed the fact that it was someone advancing, 
“like the galley-slave at night, scourged to his dungeon.” A formal dis- 
tortion by Picasso or Max Weber in the flesh grew plain; a slender man- 
ikin some nineteen years of age, all muscular arms and shoulders 
topped by a turret-like and inclined neck that supported a slim, curly- 
black head. A mask of ivory hung from it. Buttoned across his nar- 
row chest, he wore a black velvet jacket; his short legs ended in small 
feet clad in black velvet slippers. Arrived at length at the scene and in- 
strument of his torture, he slightly and dismally bowed to the right 
recess of the stage. Half-collapsed, he settled himself on the piano- 
bench. The immediacy of the keyboard however reconciled Leo 
Ornstein with his destiny—his childhood of piano-playing and pogroms, 
the exposure of his wild, painful feeling to paying, ridiculous audi- 
ences; the blood that was actually to stain the levers when his atonal 
ectoplasmic compositions called for the execution of furious glissandi 
with the sides of his hands; above all the extravagant expenditure of 
his spiritual energy in the realization of his new and terrifying visions. 
The padded tips of his fingers lyrically commenced touching the keys, 
his black feet sapiently moving on the pedals. Tones like silk, like 
limpid blobs of color rose; singing tones watery as the notes of the 
wood-thrush. Washes of tint followed each other over the keyboard: 
structures were entirely of blue silk. Rapturous moods prevailed: into 
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my mind swam images built of color, informed with an ecstasy like 
that of jewels, of a world not primitive and mythical like Wagner’s, 
but the habitual and humble milieu, the green and flowing world of 
parks and countryside. Shadows of clouds and foliage in aquamarine 
ponds, apparently dreams of the sleeping water, were among the pic- 
tures; and the gilding of a passing shower by the warmly emerging 
sun; and old silver color, that was the reserved, melancholy, aristo- 
cratic spirit of Rameau . . . congealed as in a mirror, then stirring to 
new life and flashing forth in splendour: for Ornstein was discours- 
ing Debussy with precision, wonderfully communicating the rapture 
the Frenchman faunlike had felt in the sensuous, the natural life, and 
his gaze on beauty rivalling in point of intensity the elder composers’ 
gaze on truth and goodness. Among the analogies, traced out by the 
liquid texture, amazedly I heard a singing expression of feelings not 
unlike certain half-recognized ones of my own. 

Came his own wildly emotive, wellnigh headless symbols, with their 
tones-clusters and shattering dynamics. The hysterics of the public 
threatened to drown those of the instrument as Ornstein swept and 
struck its teeth, for he was. the pianistic composer of the fauve genera- 
tion including Strawinsky and Varése that was feeling Debussy’s deli- 
cate pantheism in the inanimate substances of the man-made, scientific 
world, the internal as well as the external hell; and in his character had 
invented, with a quality their own, close steely harmonies unromantic 
in tone, howling crescendi and iterative savage dance-rhythms. Images 
of the present world again were floating before my eyes, but images 
this time of the stark industrial landscape I’d hitherto disregarded, un- 
conscious of its elementality. Mechanical shapes shrieked, grimy swing- 
ing cranes’ and rusty derricks’; I felt the neuro-dynamics and energetic 
tensions within and underneath these serviceable monsters of the water- 
fronts; the bulk and weight of granite piles. In the naturalistic repre- 
sentations of surging moods of revolt, anger, exultation in brute 
strength, I recognized swelling responses I too had felt, before ma- 
chinery, under bridges, under mountainy stone masses. 

It was all new, this music; and still something foreseen—like an elu- 
sive presence that had hovered in the atmosphere; close to if not the 
very crystallization of the shapeless experience of a thousand hours. 
Music by Debussy, what was it but the concentration of the psychic 
float in winter-sunsets and spring dusks on Riverside?—There was 
a singular bloom on 57th St. after the recital; richness and density in 
the bricky housewalls; dark magnificence in the distances. So strong, so 
promissory, New York had never lain. The modern music in the follow: 
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ing weeks continued the establishment of communications between the 
interior and exterior: further symbols and impressions by Debussy, 
Ravel, Scott, magically introduced by Ornstein at his subsequent recitals; 
exciting experiments in sonority by Scriabin; experiments in harmony 
and complex rhythms by Shoenberg and Bartok. (The man himself, in 
the meantime, from the hour his studio-door opened to admit me, 
turned out to be a brown, openly smiling little peasant with the face 
of David and the good smell of burning herbs. The way he stood upon 
his feet gave the effect of standing in itself; his gracious manner and 
precocious maturity, freedom of will, informal culture, sensitive some- 
what terrible experience, shamed my dormancy.—The impact of the 
energy discharged by him in conversation—the rattle and tension say 
of the affectionate Russian transmitted via telephone to his family— 
would have shamed the reports of volleying mitrailleuse.) 

And scores I gathered in, by Moussorgsky, Strawinsky, Bartok; and 
Strawinsky-performances by the Russian ballet, reflected the life of 
crowds and the rhythms of revolving train-wheels, motors, pistons, 
walking-beams. An audition of Pelléas put me almost in a panic; 
the sibilant scene with the three sleeping beggars exposed secret ex- 
perience, erctic fears and ecstasies my very own, out before me. The - 
music deepened the world: interpreted by the singing of the blood: 
a moment by a fair close-breathing body startlingly gave me conscious- 
ness of the immediacy of the source of the Arcadian bliss and long 
melodic lines in The Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun. City pros- 
pects—from West Street across the mottled flood to the sky above the 
Jersey bluffs—from Times Square over the intoxicating mass of beings 
under the neon-lights; and the ground-bass of the streets and blurts of 
motor-horns and the sirens’ overtones—were thick with mind-stuff and 
music heard or music still unwritten. 

Of a bleak morning, Broadway in the upper ’80’s, as my glance took 
in a patrician, dark, hitherto unseen unity of tone in the macadam 
sweep, soberly-gleaming bodies of speedily approaching or retreating 
cars, rectangular piles and the figures of moving pedestrians, Broadway 
gave me a feeling of its central position and pregnancy with art. On an 
election-night amid the polytonal, polyrhythmic clangour of competing 
brass-bands, I had a presentiment of a coming music of the American 
mind. In the first issue of The Seven Arts I arrayed myself with 
the number of those who, unknown to me, had predicted the im- 
manence of great American music. I had been surprised, that was all, 
by proof of the continuity seen by Mahler when Brahms informed him 
music had come to an end: the eternal emanation of spirit, the con- 
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sciousness of the universe, from matter in evolution. This proof was 
the direct sounds of souls in contact with present existence: infinitely 
delicate and serious representations of the complex and nervous pat- 
terns of experience rising out of the relationship between the organism 
and the modern environment; encouragements to the accurate expres- 
sion of every living sensation, perception, emotion. They had unveiled 
the perennial fecundity and youthfulness of life, and a new world; 
less dream-laden, more realistic with material than the romantic had 
been; provided above all with techniques favorable to an art of music 
democratically affirmative of the natural variety of attitudes and im- 
pulses. There no longer was a despotic musical grammar as in the 
romantic era. Music was free and composers were expressing hitherto 
voiceless groups and hitherto voiceless individual experience. The 
omens all but said “YOUR TURN, AMERICA!” 
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A BRIEF STUDY OF MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 
FOUNDED IN THE INTEREST OF THE 
LIVING COMPOSER 


AMERICAN composers are learning how to organize their efforts on 
behalf of their mutual interests; they are finding it more to their ad- 
vantage to come together into groups for this purpose rather than to 
continue battling each other on the more esoteric points of esthetic 
differences. Indeed, in the past few seasons many variations of such 
group activities have arisen. Not very long ago it would have been 
virtually impossible to bring together composers of widely varying 
esthetic creeds into any cooperative venture. That it is now possible 
does not mean that from an artistic point of view composers are less 
strong in the conviction that their way or the way of their particular 
group is the only way. It means, rather, that there is greater recogni- 
tion of the fact that others, despite certain differences, make acceptable. 
colleagues if their equipment and seriousness of purpose are beyond 
question. 

The groups that have been formed might be divided into two dis- 
tinct categories. On the one hand there are those groups which work 
primarily for the furtherance of creative composition along the lines 
of a more or less given esthetic. On the other hand there are the larger 
groups which are concerned with encouraging a wider reception of 
American music and with the economic situation of the composer. One 
of the most potentially powerful of the latter groups is the recently 
formed National Committee for American Music. 

Joined together in this single committee are not only composers’ 
groups but many other kinds of musical organizations, national in 
scope. The National Federation of Music Clubs, The Guild of 
Organists, groups of Negro Musicians and other Music Fraternities are 
all represented, as well as such composers’ groups as The American 
Composers’ Alliance, The League of Composers, and New M usic Quar- 
terly Recordings. 

The precise nature of the future activities of the National Committee 
is, however, something still to be determined. It seems clear, however, 
at this writing, that the group would best serve the interests of its 
member organizations by devoting its time more and more to develop- 
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ing greater opportunities for a wider hearing of American music and 
by acting to protect the interests of the American composer and per- 
former; and its ultimate usefulness depends, of course, upon the 
amount of activity which its member organizations, as individual 
groups, feel that the committee can perform better than if such activity 
were not handled through combined effort. 


In the opinion of this writer, the most important single organization 
that exists today for the American composer is the Composers’ Forum- 
Laboratory. This unique institution, organized by Ashley Pettis for the 
Federal Music Project some six years ago, is now entering upon a new 
regime. Last season the Forum enjoyed the joint sponsorship of the 
Juilliard School of Music and the New York Public Library, while its 
headquarters still remained with the Federal Music Project; this spring 
the Forum was completely separated from the Federal Music Project. 
The Composers’ Forum-Laboratory is too vital an idea to be allowed 
to die and the Juilliard School and the Public Library are continuing 
to sponsor its activities without Federal aid. At the present writing 
these institutions (aside from giving their auditoriums for perform- 
ances, and in the case of the Library, some funds for performers, and 
of the Juilliard School a certain number of performers) have not been 
able to appropriate adequate funds for carrying on the Forum-Labora- 
tory so that it can function as it might if it had greater facilities and 
funds. But these institutions have been foresighted enough to see the 
value of the Composers’ Forum and it is to be hoped that in their 
budgets for the next year there will be a sufficient sum to provide it 
with secretarial help, office expenses and the means whereby it may 
give adequately rehearsed programs. 

Over 200 composers have had the valuable experience of hearing 
their music not only performed but questioned by the audiences 
attending Forum Laboratories in the six cities where they exist. This 
has supplied a highly valuable barometer, especially for young com- 
posers, to gauge the effect of their work on living audiences. The com- 
posers whose works have been presented through this project belong 
to no one school. Entire evenings have been given over to works rang- 
ing from the most radical to the most conservative. The Forum-Labora- 
tory has indeed served the composer in a unique fashion. Equally 
valuable, however, is the opportunity the public has been afforded to 
come into direct contact with work of composers of their own time. 

Although the Forum-Laboratory has maintained a strictly democratic 
point of view, it does have standards. These standards are not con- 
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a 
cerned, however, with the composer’s idiom. They have to do rather 
with the degree of technical competence and probable audience interest 
that would seem to justify performance. As a further safeguard, these 
standards are interpreted by a jury of better known composers who 
choose the works to be given. In themselves they represent a wide gamut 
of thought and a variety of experience and accomplishment. 


Week after week, for the past six years, the Forum has carried on its 
work. The overwhelming odds of W. P. A. red tape, and the difficul- 
ties of performing unfamiliar music with uneven groups of players 
have somehow been overcome. The Forum-Laboratory has presented 
works in all categories, including not only various chamber music com- 
binations but also choral and orchestral works.* 


Even though The Federal Music Project exists primarily to help 
unemployed musicians, and the members are therefore not necessarily 
the best performers available, the fact remains that The Federal Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York at one point reached a highly acceptable 
degree of competence. But instead of using this organization in a pro- 
gressive and vital way, the men at the head of the project tried to 
mimic the reactionary programs of the average standard symphony 
orchestra. What could be done with a Federal Symphony orchestra 
under progressive leadership has been shown in the remarkable activi- 
ties of the Illinois Symphony Orchestra, a W. P. A. group with an 
enviable record for performances of new and unfamiliar works in 
addition to abundant representation of the standard repertoire. 


One other organization which concerns itself in a general way with 
the composer is The American Composers’ Alliance. The chief purpose 
of this group is to deal with problems concerning the economic 
welfare of the composer. “Grand rights” and “small rights” may be 


* A memorable evening of choreographic music was presented by the Composers’ 
Forum-Laboratory in conjunction with The American Ballet, two seasons ago. One 
of the highlights of its career was in the spring of 1939 when at Carnegie Hall, on 
May 7th, The Federal Symphony Orchestra, together with the chorus of The New 
York City High School of Music and Art, gave a stirring evening of contemporary 
American music by winners of the Guggenheim Fellowships in composition. ‘This 
concert was a forceful reply to the critics of “government in music.” Carnegie Hall 
was crowded and the music was cheered by an audience that did not come to wear 
its finery or to be seen during the intermissions, but who came because music meant 
something to it. For the sake of the record let it be said that the concert was also 
a financial success. The critics came and spoke well of what they had heard; the 
evening was praised by no less a champion of American music than Serge 
Koussevitsky. 
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loosely defined as having to do with two kinds of compositions. The 
former would include any major composition: symphony, quartet, over- 
ture, opera and the like. The latter would refer to individual songs 
and short excerpts from standard stage works with music. 

In contrast to The American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, which collects performance fees for its members in the field 
of “small rights,” The American Composers Alliance is concerned with 
collections in the field of “grand rights” since its membership is made 
up of composers whose works are mostly in extended forms. However, 
there is some indication that Ascap will also set up the intricate ma- 
chinery to do this gigantic task thoroughly. The increased number of 
serious composers who have been asked to join Ascap (a number of 
composers belong to both organizations) is a further indication of this 
intention. In the meantime it is up to The Composers’ Alliance to do 
what it can for its members by way of collections. Early stages of 
organization and incorporation are now complete and the Alliance 
looks to specific achievement. 

It is very important that the two societies should not be considered 
in a competitive light. Granted that Ascap, with its great financial 
strength and functioning organization, is the logical agency for the 
collection of fees, the Alliance would still have reason to exist. There 
are many problems which serious composers can face best by being 
banded together into a single organization. The Alliance will be able 
to deal as a unit with publishers in demanding minimum royalty 
agreements and in creating uniform standards for the relations between 
the serious composer and his publisher. Inasmuch as Ascap includes 
publishers within its membership, it is not as easy for this organization 
to serve the common interests of publisher, composer and author as a 
unit, and to handle them separately in intra-bargaining as well. 

There are other activities which can best be handled by a group of 
serious composers who, as such, are able to devote all their energies to 
their greatest needs. (Most Ascap members are popular song writers 
whose interests are not likely to be the same as their so-called more 
serious colleagues.) The Composers’ Alliance works for wider per- 
formance of American music and acts as a clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning the American composer and his works. In this last 
connection The Composers’ Alliance forms a part of The American 
Music Center which came into existence this spring. The Music Center, 
which is made possible through the help of an educational founda- 
Eat is located at 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. Societies con- 
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cerned with the publication and recording of American music, to- 
gether with The Composers’ Alliance, share space in this one central 
location. The American Music Center serves the conductor, per- 
former, composer and public alike, by making it possible to find more 
and more services pertaining to American music in one place. 


The League of Composers has been for the past sixteen years one of 
the better known organizations devoted to composers. To this writer 
its most important activities have been the commissioning of new 
works and the publication of its quarterly review, Modern Music. The 
League commissions have done much to discourage the contest idea and 
to substitute the much more desirable definite order for music. As a 
result, some significant American compositions have been written on 
commission by the League. 

The complete files of Modern Music present a clear documentary 
account of the main currents in contemporary music of the last sixteen 
years. One could criticize the magazine for being neither of the learned 
journal variety nor of the newspaper species. The comments, reviews 
and articles present serious writing and thoughtful utterances as well 
as more flippant comment and hasty critical dicta. As for the number 
of readers, the magazine has not been particularly widely distributed 
but the people who de read it are a very important and articulate 
group. 

The League’s record of continuous activity is one that no other group 
shares. Up to its recent re-organization the title League of Composers 
was a curious misnomer, for the League had consisted of five or six 
composers and a group of active laymen. Last season some fifty com- 
posers joined the smaller group in an advisory capacity. 

The League of Composers can become an even more vital force if it 
realizes that the situation in music today is considerably different than 
it was at the time the group was formed. New music no longer needs 
to be part of great “events” calculated to bring réclame. It does need 
a large audience. This audience will not be found merely in the con- 
cert halls but more widely in the schools, colleges, radio audiences, 
and among the listeners to phonograph records. 

Another fact that the League surely must realize is that the patronage 
system without adequate financial backing, is not truly patronage. But 
since the board of the League has on it some of the most forceful people 
in the musical world, it should be possible that Foundations and sin- 
cerely interested groups or individuals will make it possible for the 
League to extend its patronage and performances. ; 
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Recorded music is used increasingly in educational institutions and 
in homes. The two large phonograph companies are beginning to 
record new music and to include some American music in their output. 
But the situation is far from satisfactory. New Music Quarterly Record- 
ings has been releasing records of American music for the past few 
years in accordance with the limited means at its disposal. This group 
has shown how the most esoteric kind of creative activity can be suc- 
cessfully brought to the attention of a public, given sufficient initiative 
and energy to present it. Certainly few would claim that these record- 
ings are the last word in performance or reproduction. Neither would 
many claim that they represent a cross-section of the best creative 
activity in the country. But these records have permanently preserved 
writings in small forms, by a very interesting group of composers. In 
the past two seasons the policy of N. M. Q. R. has become broader in 
scope and their releases are no longer limited to the most radical com- 
posers. There are several other independent groups releasing records 
and publishing music,—all for small but interested buying publics. 

The most recent of these is The Arrow Music Press, a cooperative 
venture. The composer pays all, or a portion of, the expense of pub- 
lishing his compositions and in return receives all but a small fraction 
of the return. A very interesting catalogue has already been issued by 
the press, which appears to be increasing its activities. 


All organizations devoted to American music are faced with the 
money problem. The most serious handicap this imposes is the im- 
possibility of having these activities run by competent business men 
who could devote their full time to the tasks. In view of this severe 
handicap the accomplishment of these organizations is remarkable. 
American music and its writers have been making slow but very steady 
progress. Given continued opportunity now to work under reasonable 
conditions there seems little doubt of continued progress. But if the 
entire movement is to be given a genuine impetus, either a government 
subsidy or a grant by a large educational institution must be forth- 
coming so that a comprehensive program under centralized direction 
can materialize. Since it seems highly unlikely that government will at 
this time do anything for the arts, it is gratifying to report that one of 
our largest educational foundations has in its files a complete survey 
of the conditions and needs, practical and esthetic, which exist for the 
American composer today. The report was made by two composers 


and a third person who is an authority on American music. It was 
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undertaken at the request and expense of the foundation. Should the 
foundation decide to enter upon the program suggested in the report 
the American composer could continue his march forward at an even 
faster tempo. 
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Pats, fragile, weak, he stood at the end of a long line of noble knights. 
They had fought against the Turks, they had loved women, wine and 
horses. They had fought and loved too much: their decadence was an 
affair of centuries. With Rilke the line snapped. . . . 

He was born an old man. His blood was heavy with the multicolored 
adventures of his ancestors. He lived in order to transform his blood 
into poetry. A sublime poet, a unique phenomenon, like Mont Blanc, 
the Gulf of Rio de Janeiro, the Roman Campana or the Hungarian 
puszta. 

Germany has given the world four real poets: Walter von der 
Vogelweide, Goethe, Stefan George and Rilke. Rilke sums up the race. 
He was the last. There can be no other after him. Only one out of 
billions is destined to experience the enigmatic charm of things in the 
blood. His home is the subconscious; his verses form the overwhelming 
majority of his Ego from which he is powerless to escape. They race 
through overloaded veins, together with his blood, with the green 
corpuscles of his genius, taking shape at last in a supreme expression: 
the symbol. 

External influences are negligible, scarcely count. Otherwise the poet 
Rilke would have been crushed at the start: the Austrian Military 
School, to which he was condemned by some monstrous error, would 
have given him the coup de grace. Of course, Rilke must have been un- 
happy there, but then it was part of his vocation, as it were, to be 
unhappy. Misery is one of the indispensable salts in the growth of 
poetry: 


Rien ne nous rend si grands qu’une grande douleur. .. . 
Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux 
Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots.* 


Deprived of his misery Rilke would have lost none of his greatness, 
but he would not have been complete. His genius embraces all the joys 
and miseries of life, all the struggles, revolts, acceptances, compromises 


* Alfred de Musset (Nuit de Mai). 
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and surrenders of mankind. His early poems are full of naive romanti- 
cism—but he was hardly eighteen, a chrysalis. Not yet aware of his force, 
his direction, his ultimate powers, he was striving toward a god— 
toward his god. He was uncertain. He went to Russia. He returned a 
mysticist, filled with the nostalgia for ultimate revelation. His nostalgia 
grew, took the form of terrific nightmares, monstrous hallucinations, a 
vertigo on the edge of insanity. He saw no way out. The crisis was far, 
far removed ... Every natural phenomenon, no matter how insignifi- 
cant, worked him into a paroxysm of excitement. At every step he was 
faced with mysteries, secrets, obscurities which were unexplainable. 
From the very atoms of his blood doubts arose. His skepticism per- 
mitted him neither to believe nor to disbelieve. Christianity and 
Pantheism waged a devastating war in his breast. 

His Ego was split in two: irreconcilable, neither able to vanquish the 
other, neither willing to surrender or to call an armistice, they stood 
out against each other in eternal clash. What the man Rilke must 
have suffered in those days no one will ever be able to relate. He him- 
self could not do it. We have only the record of his poems, bizarre, 
resplendent cicatrices, which long after the wounds had healed revealed 
the fury of the struggle. They indicate the emergence of the real Rilke, 
the great Rilke, Rilke the victorious who, like another Peter, had 
founded a Rome, a private Rome that existed in his breast, that be- 
longed to him exclusively. 

Pantheism? No. Rilke-ism. Sublimated Christianity. After despairing 
of ever finding Him, Rilke suddenly finds God everywhere. The ordi- 
nary pantheist sees God in a flower, in a mountain, in lake, meadow, 
wind or twilight. When God reveals to Rilke His eternal omnipresence, 
the be-all and in-all, the sublimated animism of the poet and seer, He 
speaks to him not through a flower, not through a twilight, but through 
a Rilke-flower, a Rilke-twilight, which be it understood is not a flower 
nor a twilight at all. In his Stundenbuch the unseizable seems to enter 
his soul, metamorphosing itself in verses whose infinite delicacy create 
the illusion of substanceless substance. When the word ceases to be 
body it becomes soul. A Rilke word is not a word but an astral 
creation hovering between heaven and earth. His poems are feelings 
too subtle to be felt, thoughts too vague to be thought, music too 
ethereal to be heard. And Rilke finds names for every thing, words for 
every impulse, syllables for every breath . . . Nothing is too difficult 
for him to put into words—not even the wordless . . . The emanations 
of his blood penetrate into souls, flutter in the no-man’s land between 
masks and physiognomies, explore minds and hearts and the oe of 
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innermost things. And then he sings what he has seen, heard, felt, 
divined, desired or dreaded. 

For women Rilke had always the greatest respect. He did not love 
them, he adored them. He regarded them as higher beings, as some- 
thing miraculous, a crowning of humanity. He bows before them in 
deepest veneration, there is something holy about them. Often they 
assume the form of angels .. . 


. thre kleinste Geste ist eine Falte fallend im Brokat. 
Sie bauen Stunden auf aus silbernen Gesprichen 
Und manchmal heben sie die Hande, so— 
Und du kannst glauben, dass sie irgendwo, 
Wo du nicht hinsiehst, sanfte Rosen brachen .. .* 


Any attempt at translating a Rilke poem is an arrogance, almost 
an obscenity. It is like nailing a butterfly to the wall—the fluttering 
wings become rigid and droop, the scintillant pollen disintegrates and 
falls to dust, the sober tints of the wall mock the golden sunlight, the 
mellow ambiance without which there can be no butterfly. No, it is 
nothing short of blasphemy to enter this domain of Rilke’s through the 
profane and barbarous medium of an alien tongue. 

In the Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge Rilke says of 
poetry: 

“Alas, our verses are so insignificant when they are written too early 
in life. One should wait a whole life, a long one, if possible, and ac- 
cumulate wisdom and sweetness; then at the end, perhaps, one may 
write ten lines that are good. For verses are not feelings, as people 
think (those we get early enough), they are experiences. For the sake 
of one verse one should have seen many cities and peoples and things. 
One must have remembrances of many nights of love, of which no one 
resembles the other, of the cries of women in labor, and of white, sleep- 
ing women in childbed who close themselves up. And yet, it is not 
enough to have remembrances. One must be able to forget them, 
when there are many, and one must have the great patience to wait 
until they come back. For verses are not yet remembrances. Only when 
they have become our blood, our looks and gestures, when they have 
become nameless and undistinguishable from ourselves, only then it 
may happen in a very rare hour that the first word of a verse arises 
from their midst .. .” 

Rilke did not need to wait. All the remembrances forgotten by his 


*R. M. Rilke (Die Weise von Liebe und Tod . . .) 
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ancestors were there in his blood when he was born. The passionate 
weight of swollen centuries was pressing against the walls of his veins 
stifling, choking, bruising him, making him weep and wail. In an 
agony of terror and helplessness he screamed for succor. Had he not 
been a poet he would have been a suicide. Painting could not have 
saved him, because painting requires something besides one’s own 
blood. Every art that requires a model—be it Nature herself—is, in a 
measure, cynical intellectualism. Rilke was not a cynic, nor was he an 
intellectualist. Even music would not have sufficed him, for the appeal 
of music is restricted. Rilke required words. For what is more power- 
ful than the direct appeal of words? There is no escape, no refuge 
from words: the blind hear them, the deaf see them, they circulate 
through the veins and arteries of humanity, they are written in the sky, 
they make palpable the impalpable. Without words nothing exists. 
Without words the universe would be but an eerie phantasmagoria of 
shadows and lights. Without words no thought, no deed . . . nothing. 

Rilke had millions of words at his beck and call—all kinds of words, 
long words, short words, green words, red words, blue words, cruel 
words, lovely words, words of crystal, rosewood, porphyry, crepuscular 
words, morning words, twilight words, winter words, jungle words, 
hard words, burning words, words perfumed with black tulips, with car- 
nations, orchids, jasmine, exotic words, esoteric words, words, words, 
words . . . Moreover, he knew how to handle them, to align them, to 
construct them, to mingle them. In the alembic of his blood they ac- 
quired a meaning hitherto denied them—a strange, a unique, a Rilke 
meaning. They well up from him like geysers gushing blood and gems, 
they rain upon him like locusts, they swarm over him like ants, they 
annihilate themselves like an army before an impregnable fortress. 
He battles with them like a swordsman, fumigates himself, rolls over 
and over like a flea-bitten hound, blows his breath upon them, juggles 
them, discolors them, melts them down, stretches them, cements them, 
transmogrifies them. He pits them one against the other, provokes 
veritable corps-a-corps with his words. He collects them, like a general 
recruiting his forces after a slaughter. He preserves them, puts them 
away in his tubes and bottles, like a scientist hoarding his death-deal- 
ing ingredients. He knows when he is ready to unleash his elements, 
the havoc they will produce. He knows that in them resides the force 
to ravage the earth, to set it quaking, to destroy far-off planets, still to 
hunger and love, to create martyrs and avengers, to crucify symbols, to 
make the very tongues of the gods curl with thirst. 

Rilke lived a long time in France. For years he was Rodin’s secretary. 
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He admired him, learned from him. This is how he describes Rodin at 
work: 

“He goes far back. He doesn’t give the first impression, nor the sec- 
ond, nor even the next. He observes and makes notes. He notes move- 
ments not worth mentioning, turns, half-turns, forty ecstasies and 
eighty profiles. He surprises his model in his habits and fortuitousnesses, 
in fatigues and expressions about to be born, in efforts. He knows all 
the transitory aspect of physiognomies, he knows where the smile comes 
from and whither it goes. He experiences the face like a scene of 
which he himself is a part. He stands in the middle of it and nothing 
that happens escapes him; he is only interested in what he sees, but he 
sees everything.” ~ 

Rilke too sees everything. But Rilke’s visions become private ad- 
ventures, personal experiences. He absorbs them into his blood, digests 
them emotionally, ejects them lyrically. A Rilke poem is a real event 
transplanted to another plane. It happened to him—or it will hap- 
pen to him. Egotheism. His blood calls for incarnation at any price— 
cotite que cotite—even at the sacrifice of truth. 

Like Heine Rilke felt at home in France. In Paris he perfected the 
wizardry of his language. He wrote poems in French, which, though 
they were not always successful, disclose nevertheless the specific, char- 
acteristic Rilke charm. His best ones appeared in 1927, prefaced by 
Paul Valéry. They were called Les Roses. In the same year another 
volume, Les Fenétres, was published. 

Among other things, Rilke translated various works by French 
authors who appealed to him, among them the writings of André Gide, 
Guérin, and Paul Valéry. ‘Toward the last named he felt particularly 
attracted. They stood at opposite poles. It was not simply a contrast of 
the first magnitude, but a cosmic discrepancy—as if by some divine 
illogicality it was discovered that there existed in the universe two 
Absolutes. In the poetry of Valéry, of which there is not even a simula- 
crum in the German tongue, Rilke perceives the versification of arith- 
metical formulae, the microscopic revelation of the spinal column’s 
functioning, the mysterious exposure of the laboratory of the brain, 
the chemical constituents of the subconscious. Valéry, pure intellect, 
does not change things or beings; he contemplates, examines under the 
lens, undresses; vivisects, sews them together again with the surgeon’s 
cool hands. On est prié de laisser cet endroit ausst propre qu’on désire 
le trouver en rentrant. Rilke, exalted by the white intensity of his ad- 
miration, delivers himself to the Frenchman as if he were some incom- 
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prehensible Titan of the future. Here is an excerpt from a letter from 
Valéry to his apostle: 


al 


“Rilke, mon cher Rilke, 4 qui doivent mes vers de sonner dans une 
langue que j’ignore—tout conspire A m’éter le loisir, et presque la 
force, de bien dire ce que je pense de vous . . . Vous souvient-il comme 
je m’étonnais de cette extréme solitude ot je vous ai trouvé quand j'ai 
fait votre connaissance? Je passai; vous m’avez arrété sur la route 
d’Italie, et recueilli pendant quelques instants. Un trés petit chateau 
terriblement seul dans un vaste site de montagne assez triste; des cham- 
bres antiques et pensives, aux meubles sombres, aux jours étroits, cela 
me serrait le coeur . . . Cher Rilke, qui me paraissiez enfermé dans 
le temps pur, je craignais pour vous cette transparence d’une vie trop 
égale qui, a travers les jours identiques, laisse distinctement voir la 
mort. 

“Que j’étais simple de vous plaindre, cependant que votre pens¢e 
faisait des merveilles de ce vide. . . Cette effrayante paix, cette 
grandeur de quiétude m’apparaissent a présent ce qu’elles furent 
pour vous, des conditions délicieuses. Si par magie elles m’étaient 
données, je pourrais sans doute accomplir le doux travail de peindre en 
paroles la figure admirable de votre ame. Je ne connais point celle-ci 
par ses oeuvres les plus belles et les plus célébres. Mon ignorance im- 
médiate, je devine ce qu’elle attend, j’en distingue la profondeur, 
je pressens sa résonnance indéfinie; et rien ne m’est plus précieux que 
son amitié trés douce, et tout imprégné de la mystérieuse delicatesse 
qui est en vous!” 


In Sonette an Orpheus Rilke reaches the peak of his genius. There 
is nothing to equal it in post-Goethe lyrics. Paul Zech, the great Rilke 
expert, places it ona level with the second part of Faust: 


Wir sind die Treibenden. 
Aber den Schritt der Zeit, 
Nehmt ihn als Kleinigkeit 
In immer Bleibenden. 


Alles das Eilende 

Wird schon voriber sein; 
Denn das Verweilende 
Erst weiht uns ein. 


Knaben, O werft den Mut 
Nicht in die Schnelligkeit, 
Nicht in den Flugversuch. 


Alles ist ausgeruht: 
Dunkel und Helligkeit, 
Blume und Buch. 
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“The Ego,” says Zech,* “is freed from all poetic accessories, and 
glimmers in the essential splendor of a faithful human being... 
Rilke has carried simplicity to the last possibilities of expression . . . 
has elevated language to a precious miracle . . . The warm-breathed- 
penetration into inert (his italics) Nature is accomplished through 
delivery from terrestrial events . . . Water has become stone, and stone 
flows by quietly. All colors send the muffled breath of their blessed 
nostalgia up to the stars; stars and moon rest peaceful, rescued from 
human inadequacies with flowers and fish . . .” 

Rilke himself has a vague feeling that something extraordinary has 
happened to him. He senses that some last invisible barriers have fallen 
away. He stays there, awe-inspired, his face turned toward the infinite, 
and whispers: “I have crossed over to the other side of Nature.” 

What does it mean? Paul Zech tries to explain: “The definite step- 
ping away from the sentimental attitude toward the Opposite, from 
human feeling to another kind of feeling that is aware of the dissolu- 
tion of individuation in the return to the happy Together with the 
dead and flowers and trees. There no longer is a mystic veil before the 
proximity of mental accord, only tenseless, definite quietude of revela- 


tion.” 


* Paul Zech (Rainer Maria Rilke, der Mensch und das Werk). 
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I caN still see the little green book in the hardly awakened hands 
of a class-mate. I can still see her face shining when she for the 
first time recited verses which seemed to be made to order for the 
souls of young girls like us. ‘There were five or six of us, and we 
snatched from each other the book which bore the title ‘‘Prayers 
of Young Girls to Mary” by Rainer Maria Rilke. 

We were of the age when the first adolescent feelings search for 
an idol to which to sacrifice. On the way home from school we 
went into the open churches to kneel lovingly before Jesus Christ. 
And here, chance revealed to us a confidant who understood our 
urge for prostration, for voluptuous genuflection, and who thus 
became the intermediary between our heaven and the earth, and 
who received our first tears as payment. 

Thus a poet was revealed to us whom our school only taught 
us to hate, murdering every chapter. . 

From now on our hearts beat only to the rhythm of Rilke’s 
poetry, to such an extent that we forgot to play and to sleep. 
Poetry satisfied our hunger. It helped us to grow, developed our 
anaemic souls and straightened our spines, which had been twisted 
by our continuous bending over classical literature. 

These poetical prayers took the place of our childish prayers. 
(Is not every prayer the poetry of the humble?) And the most 
exalted ones of us tried to plagiarize the master, which was called 
“to rilke.” We felt ourselves understood by him who sang of the 
anguish of our sixteen years. He knew that “the time has come 
where everybody leaves the houses, they cannot keep anything,” 
not even their young girls. 

“They have already begun to look around, to search. They, 
whose strength until now was to be found.”.. . 
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The problem of balance in love between the lover and the be- 
loved alternates in his writings with that of death. How often has 
he remarked upon the insecurity of the one who accepts love and 
the greatness of the one who gives it. 

‘“‘To be loved means to be devoured by the flame. To love is to 
radiate an inexhaustible light. To be loved is to pass, to love is to 
last.”’ 

This theme recurs everywhere in Malte Laurids Brigge, in his 
letters and even in his last great book: The Elegies of Duino. 
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. sing of lovers, for 

Their famous passion is not immortal enough. 

The abandoned are the ones you envy, for you find them 
Much more loving than the satisfied!”’ 


This is the secret of his inner life: when he loved, he could not 
abandon, but always he hoped to be abandoned. 

He even says it to a dog, in “Sonnets to Orpheus”: 

“Do not plant me in your heart, I would grow there too 
quickly.’ He never wanted to be sure, not of love, not of God, for 
to be secure means to be poorer. 

When, in one of his elegies, he implores the apparition of an 
angel not to grant what he prayed for, he is more than sincere. 
He resembled the false beggar with white doe-skin gloves who 
was afraid that somebody might put alms into them. 

Acceptance is the beginning of materialisation. He knew only 
too well that by asking for himself he excluded others and that 
all exclusion is a lack of love. He wanted to abolish the limits, to 
be the lover of the infinite. 

As the saint, the poet is a great lover. To renounce one woman 
means to guarantee oneself all possible loves. Like the saint, he 
will not choose, and will thus have the benefit of countless pas- 
sions, searching for one ideal subject to which to fix himself. 

‘Thus Rilke becomes the eternal fugitive from love which pur- 
sues him as it has rarely pursued a mortal, and which he tries to 
repel even while he is calling it. 
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He had chosen between his mission and love. 

Whoever wishes to communicate his faith, his art, his love, ex- 
periences the need of a multitude. One cannot play to an empty 
house. And as people come from everywhere to Assisi to find not 
only the Poverello, but the traces of the love of Saint Claire—for 
every woman unconsciously puts herself in her place,—thus the 
feminine instinct senses the great lover in the works of the poet 
and, with beautiful incomprehension, the unchained souls sav- 
agely attack the man. Then they all believe themselves betrayed 
by him, and there is the beginning of rivalry—fortunately trans- 
ported to the higher plane of the spirit. 

And does the poet not seem to identify himself with the Saint 
in this poem, dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi: 


“O wo ist der, der aus Besitz und Zeit 
Zu seiner grossen Armut so erstarkte, 
Dass er die Kleider abtat auf dem Markte 
Und bar einherging vor des Bischofs Kleid. 
Der Innigste und Liebendste von Allen... 


” 


And many women who did not know to which saint to devote 
themselves chose Rilke as the guide of their conscience. How 
many proofs he received: collections of letters (all methodically 
filed, by the way, and decorated with charming favors) filled his 
drawers. 

And the sweet Franciscan poet who fraternizes with the smallest 
plant, who pities the most miserable animal, will also bend down 
to these lost souls. He will permit his solitude to be invaded and 
menaced by all the hearts in search of a poet. 

What can he do? While repelling them, he encourages them. 
He who searches for the beyond through woman knows very well 
that all she searches for through the beyond of his poems is the 
touching human apparition, the body of David by Donatello, the 
body of a timid youth with the head of a seraph. He knows too 
much about love, this great specialist of women, they consult him 
in spite of himself. 
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What has happened to these countless letters from women? 
Lost, dispersed like the letters of Duse, left in a box with those of 
Rodin, sequestrated, when the poet was forced to leave his adopted 
country in 1914, after having spent twelve years in Paris? 

No, fortunately enough of this immense correspondence will 
be left to enable us to reconstruct Rilke through it. . . . First 
of all, there is the correspondence between Rilke and one of the 
most inspiring women of our times: Lou Andreas-Salomé, who 
died a few years ago. Lou Andreas-Salomé, who Nietzsche had 
hoped in vain to make his wife, was one of his first interpreters. 
This is how the philosopher characterizes her: “Keen as an eagle 
and courageous as a lion.” 

Together with Lou Andreas-Salomé and her husband Rilke un- 
dertook the pilgrimage to Russia, the visit to Tolstoi, in a crisis 
of mysticism. 

Did he not write her later: “It is only through you that I feel 
myself bound to everything that is human.” 

The correspondence of twenty-five years between these two 
spirits doubtlessly contains exceptional joys for us, for it is certain 
that Lou Andreas-Salomé, to whom Rilke dedicated his most im- 
portant collection of poems, inspired the poet with love of as- 
ceticism and voluntary seclusion. 

After having condemned Nietzsche to superhuman solitude, did 
she also teach Rilke the love of loneliness, which alone enables 
man to wrest master-pieces from the demons? Rilke will battle 
with his angels until his last breath. And never, never will he be 
content with his numerous victories. 

He shares this thirst for spiritual adventure and restlessness, this 
longing for torment and suffering with the romanticists, whose 
most miraculous heir he is,—their end, their fulfillment. He 
makes the device of Novalis and Eichendorff his own: “May our 
longing never be appeased!” 

Like those romantic gardeners who cultivated the blue flower 
on the tombs, in Rilke there was a leaning towards the cult of 
the voluptuousness of death. This can perhaps be explained by 
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the fact that in Germany the graveyards are almost public gar- 
dens, where the children all but trundle hoops among the graves. 
The old cemeteries on the outskirts of the towns have been en- 
circled with new streets and are surrounded with life. On the way 
home one makes a short cut through the cemetery. There, behind 
large panes, the dead watch you, the women in their robes of too 
white silk, with faces like badly pressed satin, the children with 
little crowns in their hair, and the men with a candle in their 
outstretched and sometimes hostile hand. 

The passer-by lingers there, his nose pressed to the pane, as in 
front of the shop-windows, to contemplate and talk to these fig- 
ures of a ghost-like museum. 

This daily visiting with death explains the metaphysical incli- 
nation of poets such as Novalis, Hoelderlin or Rilke. But Hoel- 
derlin’s elegies were inspired by folly, whereas Rilke wrote his 
to the dictation of God. He combined in himself the sensibility 
of a woman and the strength of an archangel condemned to sacred 
solitude. Thus he was not only the sweet singer of the Prayers to 
Mary, but also the troubadour of the Ballad of Cornet Christoph 
Rilke, a homage of the last scion to the heroism of great ancestors, 
while the only crusades he undertakes are those of the heart. 

During other epochs of his life he resembles a monk, when, 
in his cell, he pens “The Book of Hours,” with such significant 
subtitles as: ‘““Of Monastic Life,’ “Of a Pilgrimage,” “Of Pov- 
erty,’ and “Of Death.” 

No doubt it was due to his cell that he could resist the sufferings 
of the war. And yet it began to undermine him, as some desperate 
letters show which he wrote me later. I met Rilke in the winter 
of 1918, shortly after the armistice. It was in Munich, during the 
revolution, which Rilke wanted to ignore as completely as the 
war. The purest of poets lived isolated as in an imaginary tower 
in his studio at Schwabing, the Bavarian Montparnasse. He lived 
in the close neighborhood of God,—opposite a church. 

My first collection of verse had just appeared, and Rilke had 
called me by writing: ‘For a long time I have been a friend of 
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your poetry. You have an admirable capacity to find within your- 
self the measure of your expression, and that is what makes a 
woman a poet.” 

Thus, the shots being fired in the barricaded streets were not 
the reason that my heart was beating when I went to see him, but 
my excitement over meeting the one who had until then been 
without dimensions in my imagination. 

A huge window prevented the towers of the church from fall- 
ing into Rilke’s studio, so it seemed. Near the bay-window there 
was a large desk, covered with books, manuscripts and well-or- 
dered letters. A high standing-desk seemed destined for an archiv- 
ist rather than for a poet, whom one does not imagine working 
in a standing position. The walls were bare of paintings, but all 
along them there were chests such as one sees in hermitages. 
Behind the glass of an 1830 German cupboard there were fifty 
animals of Bohemian glass, fixing their fairy-tale eyes on me. 

A small gentleman, almost without a body, entered. From far 
one might have taken him for a cadet in civilian clothes, but as he 
came closer his forehead appeared like a great portal illuminated 
by two eyes as blue as the horizon, set there by the heavenly 
glazer.—_Yes, I trembled, for in front of me there was an archangel 
in a waistcoat. 

A tender smile tried to soften the impression which he saw was 
overwhelming me. Immediately he knew how to express, in an 
inimitable silence, what others would have made heavy with 
words. 

It seemed to me that I was seeing a vision of Rilke, and not 
Rilke in the flesh. Only when I left him I was sure I had not been 
dreaming, for I held two presents in my hands. Into my left hand 
he had put a small folding altar he had brought from Russia, and 
into my right hand something invaluable: a poem. Never did he 
let anybody leave him with empty hands. 

Every time he read poems to me which he had just written in 
his little note-book, and which he showed only to his best friends, 


he seemed intoxicated with God, his beautiful hands became be- 
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ings by themselves, his voice possessed the richness of an organ. 
One day, when he read to me the translation of a fragment of 
“Young Parque,” which I believe had just appeared, he cried 
ecstatically: “Do you feel the strange relationship? Valéry has 
come to me like my second self.” 

And that evening he read the passage again and again: 


“Je n’implorerai plus que tes faibles clartés 
Longtemps sur mon visage envieux de fondre, 
Trés imminente larme. .. .” 


which I ended—experiencing the birth of tears through two 
geniuses—by bursting into sobs. 

Rilke could spend entire days reading his poems. And more 
than anything he loved to read them to women, knowing that 
they were the perfect moulds into which to pour his verse. And 
they fought for the honor of coming to listen to him. He was their 
favorite, for they were grateful to him for having set free in them 
the undefinable mystery of which they felt themselves as guar- 
dians. Perhaps they also felt themselves understood by everything 
he did not say, knowing that he knew them, but treated them 
with caution. 

He had women-friends everywhere, and every day a “little 
Switzerland” of letters was heaped on his table, as he said, just 
like a film star. He also liked to talk of one or the other, but with 
such a tact that they were not themselves, but new women, cre- 
ated by him. 

And how he could tell a story! His speech was ten times as 
poetical as his writing, whether he recalled a trip to the Orient, 
‘where women burn like lamps before their houses, which 
through them become transparent,” or whether he compared the 
sand of the Sahara to rose-petals crushed to dust—and immediately 
their fragrance filled the studio of the magician. 

But when he spoke of France, he did it with the emotion and 
ardor of one who speaks of his distant home-country. In all his 
letters he wrote me of his longing for Paris: ‘That blessed soil 


which nourishes and exalts like no other,” or: ‘“When I think that 
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one day I might again walk up the rue de Seine, see the rhythmic 
landscape of the Luxembourg and lean on the little balustrade 
over the Médici-fountain where, as at my standing-desk, I have 
worked so often under the hawthorn in blossom . . . when I just 
imagine that, my heart interrupts me with its quickened beat.” 

At that time, however, he still was in Munich, of which Fred- 
erick the Great said that it was “‘a paradise inhabited by cattle.” 

The first time we went out together we admired the famous 
tryptich by Gruenewald, known as the Altar of Isenheim, which 
the Germans had brought from Colmar to Munich. When we 
arrived at the master-piece, Rilke said to me: “Give me your hand, 
it will be easier to bear.” 

The other visitors stared with open mouths at this couple 
which remained for hours before the tryptich, hand in hand, with- 
out moving, and there was a circle of silence around us. Only 
once Rilke murmured, his eyes filled with tears: “I, too, have a 
mission from God!’ There was such pain in his face that I could 
hardly bear to look at him. 

Perhaps he was suffering from the general lack of understand- 
ing, which made him live in his own country like a stranger? He 
had striven to isolate himself in an ivory tower, he had refused to 
take part in the temporary discussions which divided Europe. 

And so the literature of the time took its revenge—and pre- 
tended to ignore him completely. Vanguardist circles went so far 
as to make fun of him, to treat him like a decadent, and many 
young periodicals dared close themselves to him, the inimitable 
sculptor of words who had raised the German language to a per- 
fection never before achieved. 

Did he already feel that Germany would prevent him for a 
long time from accomplishing his mission by treating him as a 
“stranger,” pursuing him and finally depriving him of his Munich 
apartment and passport, thus making the greatest German poet an 
exile, wandering from town to town, from bitterness to bitter: 
ness for three years? 
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I believe he did, when I read again ‘one of his letters, dated 
Basle, 1920: “I am at present in such uncertainty that I can hardly 
explain my situation. My permit to stay in Switzerland will expire 
in a few days—for reasons of money Germany is the only country 
possible for me, but you understand that I am not attracted in 
that direction. Anyway, the Bavarian Government refuses to ad- 
mit any foreigners; therefore, it is highly probable that they will 
not even let me enter. From now on I am entitled to a Czecho- 
slovak passport. I hope to receive it one of these days. It would 
facilitate my return to Paris, but if I went to Paris, it would be to 
die of starvation, for the exchange is still too bad for me... 
The same difficulty prevents me from going to Italy . . . there- 
fore I do not know where to go, and you will understand that this 
uncertainty is exhausting me.” 

However, a new period of spiritual prosperity began for him in 
Switzerland, in 1921. At that time he expressed his feelings in 
French, for the first time. In 1922, he sent me from Valais—where 
a Swiss Maecenas had put the tower of a castle at the disposal of 
the wandering poet—the first edition of his Orchards, written by 
his own hand on parchment and bound by him, for he was not 
only a king, but also an artisan of poetry. In the letter which ac- 
companied these poems, he said among other things: “I do not 
dare call it French, it is an effort of remembrance in a language 
loved above all others.” Short poems, which are like a recreation 
during the inspired year of the Elegies de Duino, about which he 
wrote me: 

“If I did not answer immediately this time, it is because I hoped 
to send you at the same time the product of a month blessed be- 
yond all human measure, the month of February, 1922. Never 
have I undergone such tremendous storms of emotion. I was an 
element and felt myself capable of everything the elements are 
capable of. And although this ascension was short (my body 
could not have stood more) everything that preceded or followed 
this epoch of grace bears its mark . . .” 

So, a few years before his tragic end, he had begun again to 
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sculpture a new language with space between two words, with the 
metaphor of the invisible, with the gigantic shadow of his own 
death of which he may have had a foreboding, his fecund 
Orpheus-death. 

Meanwhile, his growing legend preceded his return to Paris, the 
return which he feared so much that he had never hurried it: “I 
could not hope that you would open the Gates of Paris for me 

. in view of my connection with Paris, so strangely difficult 
and lucky, tightened during long years,—I cannot accept an un- 
conditional return, a return at any price, it would have to be 
written in my stars,’ he wrote me. 

But his star soon led him there. He stayed at the hotel Foyot, 
his favorite residence. ; 

At our first meeting I missed him. And the same evening I re- 
ceived a special delivery letter from him, saying: “And you did 
not have your eyes blindfolded to search for me in the Luxem- 
bourg?” 

Next day we made an inventory of his Luxembourg, of his 
resting-places, of his meditations at so many ancient spots of re- 
poses, of the re-born flowers. And with deep emotion he led me 
to the rue Cassette where, in a small room with a view of a convent- 
garden, he had written so many master-pieces before the war. 

When he came to my house, his notebooks and his pockets were 
full of rose-petals. From his lips dropped poems of immortal fra- 
grance. My room became a rose-garden. 

Who would have thought at that time that these roses, which 
had inspired him all his life,—with which his garden in Switzer- 
land overflowed, were already preparing their revenge? They 
made him live—and through them he died. They resented his 
having told too many of their secrets. He knew too much about 
them. 

Through a prick in his finger they pierced his heart. The 
poison of the roses killed him. . 

But long before his death the poet must have had a foreboding 
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of his fate when he wrote this verse which he desired to be his 
epitaph: 


“Rose, oh reiner Widerspruch, Lust, 


Niemandes Schlaf zu sein 
unter soviel Lidern.” 
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LETTER TO CLAIRE GOLL, 
AFTER THE DEATH OF HER FATHER 


October 22, 1923, 
Berne, Switzerland 


Liang, 

Before sending you this letter I tore up one I had written you the 
night before last; for I do not want to say general things to you when 
you are asking me for consolation. And yet you must admit—how can 
I find the exceptional which would be valid for you alone, when I 
know only vaguely the kind of grief which overwhelms and cruelly 
tests you. . 

You see, it seems to me that now, when for the first time you are 
forced to experience death through the death of an infinitely close 
being, complete death (somehow much more so than your own, which 
is ephemeral) the moment has come when you can be most capable 
of perceiving the true secret which, believe me, is not that of death, 
but of life. 

Now, with the tremendous and inexhaustible generosity of sorrow, 
you must absorb death into your life, complete death, become palpable 
(almost your relative) through the death of one of the most beloved 
beings, a death which can no longer be declined or denied. 

Draw this fear towards you; as long as you are incapable of doing 
that, pretend intimacy with it, do not frighten it away by being 
frightened of it, as the others do. 

Tame it, or if your ability to overcome it is too weak, be quiet, so 
that it can approach you, this presence of death, always avoided, and 
let it embrace you. For that is what death has become to us; always 
pursued, it could no longer make itself known. 

If death, at the moment when it wounds and agitates us, would find 
the most humble one of us confident (and without fear)—with what 
avowals would it not deliver itself to him, at last! One simple moment 
of rapture towards it, a brief suppression of prejudice—and it would 
already be willing to confide in us infinitely, and thereby would sub- 
due our apprehension and force us to receive it trembling with expec: 
tation. 

First publication in English. 
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Patience, Liliane, only a little patience! 

Admitted to the essential, initiated—you celebrate your first vic- 
tory in detachment from yourself. 

To the same degree that you lost and were deprived of protection, 
you yourself become more protecting, a giver of protection. 

The loneliness which has assailed you enables you to balance the 
solitude of others. 

As to your own grief, you will soon see that it has given your life 
new measure, a new unity of measure in effort and endurance. 

I am only giving advice, Liliane, I am not attempting anything but 
to be close to you with these simple words. 

One day, later on, you will tell me if they have been able to guide 
you, for nobody succeeds in aiding and consoling but by grace. 

Rainer. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


And you await that inspiration 
That will infinitely feed your life; 
The mighty, the revelation, 

The stones’ transfiguration, 

Deeps turned towards you in strife. 


In shadowed bookcases glimmer 

The volumes in brown and gold; 
And you think of winter and summer, 
Of lost lands, faces of women 
Drowned in the distant world. 


And then you know suddenly: that was it. 
You arise and before you lives 

A far year’s long since perished 

Image and prayer and grief. 


from: Buch der Bilder (1901) 


POEM 


And how was it that Love first came to you: 
Did it come like a sun, like a snowfall of blue 
Blossoms, like a prayer?—Pray tell: 


A burning joy flamed down from the Heavens 
And hung with mighty, hungering wings 
Above my flowering soul . . 


from: Erste Gedichte (1899) 


Translated by Ezra Goodman 


THREE POEMS 


POEM 


What stillness around a god How you can hear 

Each changing fall of the fountain that is playing 

In the marble basin, the shimmer of spray in the air; 

And the feeling that steals through the laurel: two or three straying 
Leaves that a butterfly brushes with gorgeous wings 

Reeling staggering bearing the breath of flowers. 

And you remember lost forgotten things: 

The fullness of beauty here in bygone hours. 


This stillness around a god. Does it over you steal? 
Does it hold you? Hold you and ever increase 
In stillness? Crushing you so that your heart will cease 
Its throbbing almost? Stop its beating you feel 
In the soundless pause of the day .. . 
He is there. 

from: Later Poems 


Translated by Jessie Lemont 
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A preface to the last Spanish edition of the 
ROMANCERO GITANO of F. Garcia Lorca 


Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


Federico, these are my first words for you after your death, after the 
—there is no language to describe it—the crime committed on you in 
“your Granada,” in your own Granada. Although these few words 
of mine go in the front of your GYPSY BALLADS, they go for you, 
sent to you through the hearts of the Spanish people who will read 
them, who will continue to learn by memory your ballads and sing 
them to the traditional folk melodies of their provinces. 

I recall now the first day of our friendship—in the little garden of 
the Residencia de Estudientes—Madrid, October, 1924. Afterwards 
you returned to Granada, to Fuente Vaqueros, and you took with 
you the first ballads of your book. 


Green that I love green. 
Green wind. Green branches... . 


You were heard for the first time. Your best ballad. Without doubt, 
the best of all Spanish poetry today. Your “green wind” touched all 
of us, left your echo in our ears. And now, after thirteen years, it 
continues to resound in the most recent branches of our poetry. Juan 
Ramon Jimenez, from whom you learned, from whom we all learned, 
thought your “Arias Tristes’ a ballad inexpressively lyrical, unde- 
scribably musical. You, with your “Romance Sonambulo,” invent new 
drama, full of frozen secrecy, full of mysterious life. “La Tierra de 
Alvargonzalez,” of Antonio Machado, is a narrative ballad, a terrible 
Castilian romantic history. This we can evaluate. The “success” of 
your “Romance Sonambulo” and of the others which figure in your 
GYPSY BALLADS, we cannot explain. They defy every attempt at 
analysis. You, over the stones of the ancient Spanish ballad, with 
Juan Ramon and Machado, though you are apart from them, strong 
and rare, reflect our times, yet gloriously crown the old Castilian 
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tradition. Later, came the war. The people with the poets of our 
country now create a new balladry. In ten months of fighting there 
have been thousands lost. You—the greater glory for you—went down 
before nearly all the others. And your voice, through all the other 
voices, is heard in our war. But that which sounds loudest is your 
blood. That calls to us with all its lungs; it is that we lift continuously 
as an immense fist of protest and accusation. No one of us wants to 
believe it. Why? No one of us yet feels you are dead. We cannot 
imagine you before the firing-squad. You taken out to a grey-misted 
plain at daybreak. Some said they took you outside the cemetery. 
Others said it was on a desolate road it happened. Is it certain... . 
But who can speak with certainty of this? And even so 


¥ 


With souls of black leather 
they come by the highroad... . 


Who went to tell you that the same Civil Guard of your ballads 
would assassinate you, one dawn, in the deserted suburbs of your own 
Granada? It was not I who told you of this death. I was on the Island 
of Ibiza for the July 18th insurrection. The Civil Guard came to look 
for me. I fled. For seventeen days I fled through the mountains.. 
Rainer Maria Rilke asserts that there are people who die the deaths of 
others, not their own death, and on this I agree. It was mine which 
was left to die in you. Your body met my bullets. What might I have 
done to save myself? But your blood ts still fresh, and it will be thus for 
a long time. The editions of your GYPSY BALLADS will multiply. 
Your name, your memory, are rooted in Spain, in the heart of all our 
earth. There is no one who can destroy these roots. The true earth 
where they placed you would not permit it. They have made the 
land leap with fire and gunshot and are burned with blood these 
ignoble hands that would do this. The Spanish Falangists—your assas- 
sins—what villainy they would have us believe of you, puncturing your 
glory like a sieve with bullets from their own rifles, and they made of 
you, falsely, the poet of the “Imperial Spain”—poor Imperial Spain of 
Mussolini! This was their intention. The impudence of your cruel 
murderers shows an ignorance of your name and of your eternally 
moving poetry, kept alive on the lips of our fighting people, on the 
lips of all Spanish anti-fascists. Each of your ballads sung, sounds as a 
tremendous accusation against your assassins. We have a memory. This 
we have. We will not forget! We recognize the faces of those who 
would expose your corpse. I lay them at your feet to help show the 
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terrible farce of the most horrible and stupid crime committed in this 
war. But they will not win. They will go down. To you we extend clean 
hands. We, the poets who were your comrades—Lutis Cernuda, Emilio 
Prados, Vicente Aleixandre, Pablo Neruda, Miguel Hernandez, Manuel 
Altolaguirre, I.... with these same mourning people and the 
magnificence of your ballads, we guard your memory, your constant 
presence, and we celebrate your memory with the same fervor as the 
poet friends of Garciliso de la Vega celebrate his. 

(Madrid, May, 1937. After seven months in its defense.) 
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FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA: 
FOUR POEMS 


Translated by Lloyd Mallan 


I 
SAN MIGUEL 


From the rocky shelves they come, 

in the mountain, mountain, mountain, 
mules and shadows of mules 

loaded down with sunflower buds. 


Watchful of the craggy drops 

they swagger through the infinite night. 
Through the corners of the wind 
crackle salty threads of dawn. 


A sky of white mules 

shuts eyes of liquid silver, 

finished weeping now across the dark, 
the hollows brimming 

silent shadow waiting to be tapped. 
And the water freezes, 

too cold for touch of man. 

Mad water known only 

in the mountain, mountain, mountain. 


In the alcove of his tower, 

San Miguel, by lantern light, 
covers tight his handsome thighs 
from a bolt of rare old lace. 

His servant, an archangel, 

on the heavy stroke of twelve 
becomes a quick soft fury 

of nightingales and feathers. 

San Miguel sings in the windows; 
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three thousand Sapphic nights, 
fragrance from colonial waters 
and misted scent of far off flowers. 


The sea dances on the strand, 

rippling poem of balconies. 

Along the shores of the moon 

the rushes swirl to sea, 

and voices whisper in their root holes. 
Bright shawl draped girls of old Spain come 
munching seeds of sunflowers, 

their buttocks large, flesh dark 

as copper planets. 

They come—court gentlemen 

and dames of sad demeanor, 

swarthy with nostalgia 

for a yesterday of nightingales. 

Here’s the bishop of Manila, 

blind from plucking saffron for a living, 
with his two sons, saying mass, 

for every man and woman. 


San Miguel grows silent 

in the alcove of his tower, 
with his patchwork petticoat 
of tiny flaps and mirrors. 


King of the globes, San Miguel, 
and of the odd numbers, 

in the skill of candy making 
for the gay squeals of the crowd. 


II 
BALLAD OF THE SUMMONING 


My solitude without rest! 
Small eyes of my body, 
large eyes of my horse, 
not closing at night 

nor seeking the sea, 
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where melting in silence 
are thirteen ships. 
So clean and hard 
are the watchdogs. 


Only the North does my eyes see, 
the metals and crags of the North. 


My body the stake 
in a lonely game 
with playing cards of ice. 


Thick water bulls 

attack the boys 

who bathe in the moons 

of their curling horns. 

And the hammers are singing 
on the sleeping anvils 

and the cavalier walks 

with his sleepless horse. 


On the twenty fifth of June 
they said to Amargo: 

You may cut, if you like, 

the rose vines of your garden. 
Paint a cross on your door, 
put your name beneath it, 

for the hemlock and nettle 
will spring from your thigh; 
wet needles of lye 

will bite through your shoes. 


In the far night 

along the magnetic mountain 
drink the water bulls 

and the reeds rustle. 

Shafts of aurora 

crackle in velvet. 

Cross yourself and pretend 
you enjoy ice bent wind, 
born of metals and crags. 
In two months, or less, 
you will drop enshrouded. 
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Misty blades 

cleave the air of Santiago. - 
Sword deep silence falls 
from the shorn sky. 


The twenty fifth of June 

opens the eyes of Amargo 

and the twenty fifth of August 
closes them again. 

Men are flung to the street 

by the breath of the Summoned; 
a fanfare proclaims 

her solitude without rest. 

And the clean altar sheets 

of hard Roman design 

lend a balance to death 

with the stretch of their breadth. 


III 


THE FIRST HISTORICAL BALLAD: A MARTYRDOM OF 
SANTA EULALIA 


1 


PANORAMA OF MERIDA 


Rearing and trotting along the street 
is a horse of sweeping tail, 
while the old soldiers of Rome 
are gambling or sleeping. 
Minerva’s half mountain 
spreads leafless arms. 
The ledges of the rocks 
are like water on their sword blades. 
A night of sprawled bodies 
and splintered stars 
is awaiting the threads of dawn 
to end it all. 
The blasphemies of a cock 
shrill redly now and then. 
With a groan the saint child 
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smashes the crystal chalices. 

A wheel sharpens knives 

and the pointed meat hooks: 
The anvil bull bellows 

and the tiara of Merida 

is a fierce crown of spikenards 
and sprouts of blackberry bushes. 


2 
THE MARTYRDOM 


Naked, Flora climbs 

the little watery steps. 

The Consul gets a sack 

for the breasts of Eulalia. 

A splash of green veins 

bursts forth from her throat. 
Her sex trembles ensnared 

as a bird in the brambles. 

On the disordered earth 

wildly twist her shorn hands, 
that still can pray 

but no longer speak. 

Through the crimson holes 
where her breasts have been 
appear tiny heavens 

and streams of white milk. 
Blood like waving hair 

falls on her shoulders 

and they throw her damp trunk 
to the knife of the flames. 
Grey fleshed centurions, 
sleepless and yellow, 

bring to the heavens 

rattling armors of silver. 

And a passion of swords 

and a passion of manes 
trembles wildly in confusion 
as the Consul carries in his sack 
the smoking breasts of Eulalia. 
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3 


GLORY AND HELL 


The waving snow rests. 
Eulalia hangs from the tree. 
Smearing the glacial winds 

is her charcoal nudity. 

The tense night glitters. 
Eulalia dead in the tree. 
Inkpots of the cities 

spill their ink slowly. 

The tailor’s black mannikins 
spot the snow of the field 

in long murmuring rows, 
the silence now maimed. 
Splintered snow is falling. 
Eulalia white on the tree. 
Squads of nickel join their beaks 
in her tortured thigh. 

A reliquary shines 

in the burnt-out skies 
between the throats of rivulets 
and nightingales in branches. 
Smash the stained glass! 
Eulalia white on the white. 
Angels and seraphim 

sadly intone: 

Holy, Holy, Holy. 


IV 


THE BULLFIGHT 


On the handle end 

the knives of Albecete, 

more handsome in blood to the contrary, 
shine as the fish. 

Eternal glow from the gambler’s spangles, 
cut down on the bitter green, 
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about him angry horses 
and profiles of the cavaliers. 
High in an olive tree 

weep two old women. 


The bull; victorious in the gamble, 


runs vainly at the walls. 

Black angels carry 

scarfs and cups of melted snow. 
Angels with great wings 

of knives of Albecete. 

Juan Antonio from Montilla 
dead atop the pyre 

his body strewn with irises, 

a pomegranate on his forehead. 
Now he mounts the cross of fire, 
highroad of death. 


The judge, with Civil Guard, 

comes through the olive fields. 

Blood slowly dripping 
changes the serpent’s song. 

Sir Civil Guards: 

I come by here often. 

There are four dead Romans 

and five Carthaginians. 


The afternoon, mad with figtrees, 


with hot hushed whisperings, 
falls pale on its thighs, 
wounded by the cavaliers. 
And black angels fly 

on the west wind. 

Angels with long tresses 
and hearts of olive oil. 
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The pack on my back again, 

The staff in hand, 

Foot-loose, adrift. 

Facing all directions at once, 

The impact of the future upon me, 
Indecisive I stand. 


The savor of things is ashes in my mouth. 
Creeds, ties, plans, projects, commitments .. . 


Shall I face north or south? 

The winds buffet me. 

Roads, signs, people, causes, evaluations, 
They tire me. 


I look to the east, the west. 

I am not now concerned with destinies or destinations, 
With laurels, rewards, testimonials. 

But with a chance to work,— 

Daily bread, 

A roof over my head. 


The days come and go. 

The sun rises, the dusks fall. 

It does not seem to matter any longer 
Whether I go down a road at all. 
Universes pulse and burn 

And I do not know where to turn. 


I hear there is work to do. 

Everywhere I hear the hum of machinery, 
The clangor of traffic, 

The rumble of wheels over the highways. 
Here are men laying down roads, 
Building bridges, seeding the earth. 


DAILY BREAD 


Some repair the damage of floods and conflagrations, 
Some load ships at wharves, 
Some drive lorries. 


I see children going to school. 

I see men and women of all ages 

Hurrying, stopping for nothing, 

Weighted down with packages, pushing their way. 
I see thousands in factories, offices, workshops, 
Homes, 

Busy, 

Absorbed, happy, contented. 

They have found their place. 


Bread and a bit of love, 

Is it too much to ask 

Of all the hazards, occupations, trades, employments, 
Authorities? 

I can wait for honors and emoluments. 

I know there are books, songs, ardors, planets, 
Philosophies. 

No one is nearer than I to the trembling of a leaf. 
A bird’s note still grips me by the throat. 

But I can wait for these. 

I do not seek them now, 

Only a chance to serve, for which the times 

Have equipped me. 
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Introduction 


Your Grandmother, my Son 


A biography, gathered and roughly assembled from my mother’s 
conversation, followed by a selection from her more recent letters, 
together with the translation of an early 17th century Spanish novel 
by Quevedo interpolated through the text: 

“Qui n’entend qu’un cloche, n’entend qu’un son.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Now, past eighty, the way she talks is this: When Porto Rico be- 
longed to the Spanish and the regiments would come—young officers 
from Andalusia and Castilla—they would take their capes and throw 
them before the feet of the girls they admired. Dichosa es la madre que 
te pario! they would say. Happy is the mother who bore you! And 
they would throw flowers . .. Echando flores! Such flowers! Such 
flowers! 

All that is changed now I suppose. 

Any story of her must have begun that way. And your father would 
say—perhaps it’s a secret—I don’t know: The only kind I have never 
slept with is a red head. 

All sorts of things like that would come out of her from time to 
time. I got into the habit of writing them down—on the back of an 
envelope, on any piece of scrap paper I could lay my hands on 
quickly—so as to preserve the flavor and the accurate detail. 

Often, though her eyes have been failing in recent years, she would 
detect me and ask what I was doing. I just want to remember some of 
these things, Mother—to tell the boys sometime—and for its own sake. 
It’s interesting. 

Don’t you write about me, she would say—but I confess that I paid 
little attention to her. 

She is still full of violent gestures, throwing things out of her hands 
when she is through with them, not watching where they fall—then 
looking for them afterward, perhaps. Not that she isn’t orderly. Quite 
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the contrary. As she began to grow toward blindness she began to ar- 
range her possessions, to the last spool of thread in her table drawer, 
so that she could put her hand on them later. 

She is about to pass out of the world, I want to hold her back a mo- 
ment for her to be seen because—in many ways I think she is so lovely, 
for herself, that it would be a pity if she were lost without some- 
thing of her—something impressed with her mind and her spirit—her- 
self—remaining to perpetuate her—for our profit. 

When this is written she is in her eighty-third year—unless I am 
greatly mistaken—a small woman with straggling white hair, clumsy 
hands, lame, extremely deaf and only recently recovered from the re- 
moval of cataracts from both eyes—waiting to see if, with time, she 
will be able to read again. For all her impatience of disposition—and 
she would never have broken her hip if she had listened to me—she 
has been very patient during these last difficult years. 

She had bought a new fur coat and was going to wear it to the Read- 
ing Club one day. That was a Monday. 

The day before, Sunday, she had been to church without rubbers— 
she is still extremely vain of her small feet. There were patches of 
thin ice on the pavements and Mr. Tufts had forbidden her to walk 
home. She would have paid no attention to him, but he, being a New 
Englander, was even more positive than she and practically forced 
her into his car. 

She was furious and when I opened the door for her she said sev- 
eral uncomplimentary things about him to me under her breath. He 
merely smiled at me and I nodded. 

The next day, though she had the warning clearly in mind, because 
of it perhaps, to show her indifference, she went to the Club, along 
the icy roadway—without rubbers—and in spite of the fact that I had 
advised her to take a taxi. She fell. She fell in the middle of the road- 
way and couldn’t get up. She sustained an intracapsular fracture of 
the left hip. 

In spite of excellent treatment she has never been able to walk again. 

As the years went by I found myself under the necessity of enter- 
taining her as best I could while she sat in her room year in and year 
out—though this enforced rest and idleness without question have 
made it possible for her to go on living—in excellent general health 
to this date. It is a point the old should take to heart. 


Once we translated a French novel together. Then, finally, I hit on 
the scheme I wanted. Casting about for something to translate the 
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fit object offered itself in the form of an old book. There it is. Let that 
be the scaffolding. I’ll speak of all these things as if she told them to 
me while we were translating—only the pretext: the real story is how 
all the complexities finally come to play one tune, today—to me—what 
I find good in my own life. She has lived through—and stands an ex- 
ample of that. 

I enjoyed this contact with her and then, I think, conceived the idea 
of gathering her sayings which interested and amused me. 

For she speaks three languages with considerable ease—English the 
least perfectly but for that very reason what she says in English with 
Spanish and French words and sayings intermixed—fascinated me the 
more. I began to copy down her phrases. 

I collected all kinds of notes. But as she grew older she gradually 
became deaf, in her early seventies, as she was lame from the accident 
to her hip. Confined to her room, this made it easier for me to talk to 
her—but harder to amuse her. We had difficult times. 

From this grew the idea of the biography though not without cer- 
tain hazards putting themselves in the way, hazards which had to be 
vaulted and perhaps still must be vaulted before the book sees the 
light. She would catch sight of me out of the corner of her eye putting 
down something she had just said on the back of an envelope. 


What are you writing there, she would say accusingly. 

Oh, just something I want to remember. 

Are you writing down what I say, because if you are... 

Well, Mother, after all, I like to remember those proverbs you tell 
me. I think they are worth preserving. She wasn’t fooled. 

I don’t want you to write my biography, she said. My life is too 
mixed up. 

So much the more reason, my dear, I answered her. For here you are. 

Very unhappy... 

Very happily, my mother! I made a bow. She smiled. Why even Cap- 
tain Stousland, I went on, who looks the picture of Ibsen and is in fact 
his second cousin, admired you. 

I don’t remember him. 

Just this morning, in the Post Office, he asked after you again. He 
has never forgotten how you recited that speech from Phedre that 
night . . . We had had a group of friends at the house to listen to a 
program of poetry read in the original languages by several of us— 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, German and English. She had recited 
Phedre’s curse upon Rome from Racine’s play of the same name—so 
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passionately and with such effect that the whole room was startled. She 
was the hit of the evening and Captain Stousland, that courageous 
sailor who was there, had never forgotten it . . . She was the most 
interesting person there that evening, he has said it time and time 
again. Rome enfin que je hais! Do you remember? 

Yes, I remember. 


It is in complexities that appear finally as one person that the good 
of a life shows itself—ringing all together to return the world to sim- 
plicity again: this is her life. An interesting life because I believe, in 
essence it is a good life as she has been a good woman—not good in a 
sense of being morally virtuous—because perhaps it was that too—but 
good in the sense of being a valuable thing to me when I think about it, a 
thing of value—like a good picture: a sharp differentiation of good from 
evil—something to look at and to know with satisfaction, something alive 
—that has partaken of many things, welcoming them indiscriminately 
if they seemed to have a value—a color—a sound to add still more to 
the intelligent, the colorful, the whole grasp of feeling and knowledge 
in the world. 


So, looking for something else to translate before the cataracts would 
make it impossible for her to see anything for a while, I hit upon 
the book which gave me the clue to how my composition should be 
formed. A story turning about a story. 

I shall make it seem as if she told me her life while we were work- 
ing over the translation, working the translation in, then as if we 
looked up from that work, speak as if she were telling me about her- 
self. Then back to the translation again. 


Our family is among those who came to America from Europe 
through the West Indies—so that in the United States—since they still 
owned slaves in Porto Rico—I feel more southern than the southerners 
and by virtue of my father who was born in England as northern as 
if I had come from Maine. 

Here is something Mother herself wrote one day—precisely as she 
wrote it: Dear Sonny: Sitting in my room as usual, the thought came 
to my mind that some time ago you came to my room and you said 
something about knowing your ancestors, perhaps you would like 
some details. I am the last of the old stock and I don’t know much, I 
only have (Ed has it) an interesting daguerreotype of my maternal 
grandfather, he was a native of France, pure frenchman, an “armateur” 
or privateer (equipment of a ship or fleet) and travel much; he mar- 
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ried a Martinican girl and had three daughters, Colette, Caroline, 
Meline the younger was my mother. My father was from Holland 
extraction he was a merchant associated with two Germans in Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico, they received cargos from Europe of rice, flour and 
I don’t know what. I was only eight years old when I lost my father, I 
didn’t know much; a fierce dog was put at night to guard the cargo 
newly arrived, the name of the dog was Moro. One night he came 
home like a demon dragging his long chain it had rained much and the 
earth was mud, he went to my father’s room howl and howl went all 
over, the house was in mourning the master was gone. Wasn’t that 
strange? ; 

If I love Spain so much, it is because I had friends so dear to me 
and I never will forget them. I lived with them. Now, the present 
Spain with the civil war so unnecessary and so stupid makes me feel 


quite sad. 
I have to stop, writing is very hard for me now, but I wanted to have 
a little chat with you. weeey 


I put down here what is to follow because the book will be that way 
—to show how the book is likely to be. I find that it belongs here. 
An interval. 

A friend had sent a gardenia up to her on New Year’s day—strong 
scented tropical flowers always appeal to her—and she had me put it in 
a narrow vial. I came up later to take her down to lunch and found 
her standing, the flower in a different vase from the one I had chosen, 
clutching the back of a chair with one hand, in the other a single red 
rose, with a pair of scissors dangling from one finger. Maddening. She 
had been fixing things the way she wanted them. There’s always some 
sort of petty feud going on between us. 

Why didn’t you let me do that? You might fall. 

If you leave it in the water it will take roots, she said turning toward 
the gardenia. Then you can plant it—I saw her vision of it growing 
into a small bush—and it will grow. 

Really? Be careful you don’t fall. 

Yes. You must leave it there, because the same deposit of the water 
helps to create roots, she said. I put it there to leave it there for a 
month, perhaps more than a month. Then you can see the roots com- 
ing down. A spoiled child. 


There would be less point to this book were it not that her father - 
was wholly or in part a Jew, a patient man by the name of Job. Though 
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the precise truth of the matter is not known the reason being that he 
was the only child of a widowed mother who married again during his 
infancy, he grew up Enriquez to assume his own name only in later life. 

But of one thing there is no doubt: Old Mrs. Wingwood, she said, 
was the one who told me about my father. She said he was a great 
dancer in St. Thomas. That is where she knew him. All the girls 
wanted to dance with him. 

What better preparation can I give you for facing the world, or what 
more difficult than this? 

Like Job, from whom his name was taken, her father was a tire- 
lessly patient and gentle man—not to say tragically aware of his fate 
at all times and a great lover of music. Adelina Patti called him uncle. 

There may have been an admixture of Dutch or Spanish blood or 
both on the side of one or the other of his parents since I don’t know 
when his immediate forebears came to the West Indies. Then again 
he may have been pure Jew. The talk of this always makes me think, 
for some reason, of the Rosicrucians and Karel Van Mander’s Semitic 
Shakespeare. 

I can well remember Mother’s hesitation—she was brought up a 
Catholic—and Father’s rejoinder: Of course he was a Jew. Tho’ how he 
can have known it when the man must have died during his own early 
childhood on another island obscures the matter again. 

Believe what you please, it is certain to me that he was either wholly 
or on one side a Jew, tho’ not, it seems, in his religion. It was a good 
thing. 

Her mother—from Martinique; how do I know, besides the Basque— 
due to the name Hurrard—how do I know what other blood there was 
in her veins? 

In the West Indies, in Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo in those days the races of the world mingled and intermar- 
ried—imparting their traits one to another and forgetting the ortho- 
doxy of their ancient and medieval views. It was a good thing. It is in 
the best spirit of the New World. 

That it is good and that my mother is good by virtue of these things 
that she has taught me I live largely to exemplify as best I may. If I 
speak of the good, not a single word of truth is presumed here—nothing 
but the words I know and set down for what they may be worth—it is 
from being myself sure that if they are worth anything it will be in 
how closely they are able to approach all that which she, in herself, 
was and lived. 

And if the world will not have it—if the world will not have her— 
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then I will turn the world to my way, so that it cannot escape. It must 
take her as she is, good. It cannot do anything else—unless it is itself evil. 

A life, a tough life, for she is still alive! and goes on living the same 
in spite of difficulties—particularly timely today. 

As to her toughness: If she hadn’t been tough—in spite of her thin 
skin (nervousness, timidity, shyness)—she wouldn’t have survived nor 
should I have been here to tell it. Good, then. 

When she went to pay that long delayed call on Mrs. Cobham in 
Weehawken—some twenty years ago—it was one of the hottest days of 
the summer. She got lost among the strange streets and with her feet 
burning went up to a cop to get her bearings. She had the house num- 
ber, improperly written, on a slip of paper in her hand bag which she 
always carried—to have something to keep her handkerchief in. 

He looked at the piece of paper, looked at her, asked her if she was 
walking—which, obviously, she was—then, seeing she was an old lady, 
directed her to the street and number she wanted and added the ad- 
vice to take it easy, it was a very hot day. 

Once more, arriving at the same wrong house she had found the 
first time, she went wandering about the blazing streets confused for 
another hour—without lunch, not knowing where she was or, properly, 
where she was going till she came to the same cop standing on the 
same corner on which she had found him the first time. 

When she came up he looked at her in amazement. Didn’t you find 
it? he said. 

No, said my mother. 

And you’ve been walking these streets again all this time? 

Yes, said she. 

Well, you’re tough, was his rejoinder. It was one of her favorite 
stories for many years. She would laugh hard every time she thought 
of it. Well, you’re tough, he said standing there in the shade under an 
awning; she would repeat it over and over. 


No way to speak of her other than by first setting up a sign, as in a 
dream, to the overwhelming beauty of the world and its overwhelm- 
ing, such as the destruction of St. Pierre by the explosion of Mt. Pelée 
in 1906. Not that St. Pierre was so particularly beautiful—though such 
towns have their voluptuous plenty in spite of a certain heterogeneity 
of moral background. In any case all mark of one branch of her family 
seems to have been obliterated by that catastrophe, the Hurrards. They 
had a business there manufacturing a brand of liqueurs, so I have 
been told. 
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A sketch of her life—in its exterior details—before dipping into the 
proofs—She was born in Mayaguez, Porto Rico in 185%—or there- 
abouts and lived there, in Mayaguez, through an early era of moderate 
prosperity, while her father was alive, and considerable want after his 
death which took place in her eighth year. There were her mother, 
her brother and herself, very close, three against fate. 

When Carlos returned to the West Indies from Paris to practice 
medicine he soon saw to it that his sister was sent there after him to 
study—painting!—to sing—to find a way to earn her living. 

Where do you want to go, he asked her, to the United States or to 
France? 

To France! to FRANCE! to FRANCE! she cried. 

The money failed—and there were other things. She returned to 
Porto Rico—or was it Santo Domingo where her brother had gone by 
that time? her preparations for a career unfinished, heartbroken in her 
late twenties, to go to New York, to marry, to come to New Jersey, to 
Rutherford! to live, to have children and to—exhale her fragrance—or 
lack of it—into the surrounding air. 

If I can catch enough of it to make it seem—then it will have been 
proved to be! And one will have partaken of it, lived by it. Lived. 

So grown old—in vain, a woman creates a son and dies in her own 
mind. That is the end. She is dead, she says. But that vigor for living, 
clinging desperately tc the small threads of a reality which she thought 
to have left in Paris—the battle is against her. How continue to love in 
the face of defeat? Why am I alive? No one can realize what I have 
desired. I succeeded in nothing, I have kept nothing, I am nothing. 

That is the defeated romantic. It is not by any means a true pic- 
ture. Despondency, discouragement, despair were violent periodic fac- 
tors in her life. Under it lies the true life, undefeated if embittered, 
hard as nails, little loving, easily mistaken for animal selfishness. Un- 
excavated from her own consciousness, the good that is in her—crying 
for release, release from herself, a most difficult animal. I never knew 
her to succumb long to her most profound depressions but would see 
her come up again finally stronger than ever—despising only those who 
had been taken in before. 

Witness her courage—difficulties quiet her, she is not led astray by 
false feeling. Self remains unbroken. 

If in a son one could live again! But it is impossible. And if you 
make it a work of the imagination, she might have said, it won’t be me. 

I'll fool you, old girl. I won’t make it a work of the imagination. 
I'll make it you. 
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No. I died. 
Why go on living then? Why eat like a pig and belch like one after- 
ward. No, you didn’t die. Not you. . . I don’t care who you are unless 


you are what is imaginable and you are that. Don’t think I don’t 
know what old age does. You are nothing that you wanted to be, true 
enough, “what you wanted to be.” But something is alive that maybe 
you did not want to be. Something is there for all that. You have 
vanity enough, for an old woman, God knows! 

Blind? 

Any day now, I replied. 

Not on your life. When the hairdresser cut her hair that way she 
was furious. She could see. Don’t you fool yourself. 

Vanity! I said another time. She sure has got it. 

Good for her. I’m glad she’s vain. One must be vain. She’s right. I’m 
glad she’s got it. 

She’s right if what lives is good, if it is valuable. If it has not been 
lost, degraded. 

All the races of the earth mingled in the West Indies. There were 
the Luchetties, the Gordons, the Wingwoods, the Bryans, the Mon- 
santos, the Kruegers, the Hurrards, the Hazels—Jimmy Hazel, who 
owned the island in St. Thomas harbor and still owns it unless one of 
the big oil companies has done him out of it by this time—the Toledos, 
the Wrights—Kazi Wright! who used to come out to dig up chrysalises 
in our vegetable garden years ago. It was not only a fact, it was at its 
best a revolution! a revolution of sentiment and through that of the 
intelligence. Sentiment was the instigator. Patti, Gottschalk—whoever 
it might be came there to understanding and liberation—while it lasted! 
before the weight fell. 

While it lasted—too lovely to last long—it threw its light not far 
enough over the world but there was light there and in this light she 
grew up—tolerance, the breakdown of old rigidities. . . . It was pre- 
cisely this that the West Indian tradition tended to break down—tradi- 
tions they had left behind, simply didn’t know any more. This was its 
good. 

Evil opposed it. The line is sharply drawn as it is in the character 
of my mother. Nothing infuriates her like injustice—she suffered for it. 

Difficult to show but I'll try. As she once said: Dicen los Espafioles 
que con paciencia se gano el cielo. Not missing the cynical touch I seek 
nothing else. 

At the beginning of last winter (1936) before she had broken her 
leg for the second time, what with her deafness and cataracts it was 
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becoming difficult to find or to make conversation by which to divert 
her. There is an incentive arising from the weak and the defence- 
less that drives us devilishly to want to insult and even to kill them. 
It is bestial in a man to want to slaughter his old mother—so that he 
had better find an alternative. 


It took the form of an old book that had been lying about the house 
unread for many years. I had held it in my hands many times without 
ever having had the courage to dip into it knowing it to be an early 
17th century Spanish text printed in a very wobbly looking face—a 
novella by Quevedo. 

This time the name held me. Quevedo. 

She has frequently in her life referred to Quevedo, telling one or 
another of the salty stories connected with his name, showing that she 
enjoyed them exceedingly well if it must be told. 

Were it not for these stories she has told me, the name in the old 
book would not have attracted me and nothing more would have 
come of it—even the idea of the biography would not have taken form 
beyond the vague idea I had of it. So that, by this, El perro y la Calen- 
tura belongs here—and belongs to her. 

It grew to be a device as I thought more and more of my plan quite 
as much to draw the story out of her as to string it together. But more 
than anything else it was to entertain her and so belongs in the 
account. 

Ezra Pound must have left me the book at one time or another 
knowing our Spanish connections. It has some slight interest in itself. 
Like her it is old, though far older than she. It is an octavo of very 
much worn brown leather with the title in crooked gilt letters, all but 
completely obliterated, at the back. The title page, as I have said, 
shows it to be a novella by Quevedo, printed in 1629. The print is 
large, old fashioned and irregularly spaced and the punctuation is to 
say the least individual. 

The various owners of the book since 1700 have scribbled their 
names and a few faded notes among the fly leaves at the front and back. 
A young librarian, a friend of mine, on taking up the book discovered 
at once—a thing I hadn’t noticed—that two of the front (flyleaf) pages 
had been gummed together. He held them to the light and there was 
a name between them—perhaps that of the original owner. 

EL PERRO Y LA CALENTURA, Novella Peregrina, etc... . 
What in the world is that? The Dog and the Fever . . . As she would 
lean over, the large reading glass in her hand, studying some difficult 
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word, the scheme of what I had in mind began to unfold and I could 
secretly, under guise of taking down the translation take down rather 
her own words. 

It is obvious that she could not have told me all that is to follow 
in that way—but she told me enough—as I began to draw her out and 
the scheme developed—to which I add the notes I have taken for many 
years out of interest in her phraseology and way of thinking. 

We sat mostly at her bedside using the sewing board she had won in 
some raffle at Waller’s Department Store in the 18go’s: That old thing, 
I got a prize from Waller’s years ago, she said. She smiled when she 
told me where the board had come from. 

Sometimes she would drive me almost crazy with her fumbling and 
she would notice it and beg my pardon so that the cruelty in my voice 
from the exasperation of it would have to be cut short. It is very diffi- 
cult for a younger person to deal with the aged—unless he be a saint. 1 
was telling Vin the shoemaker about it this morning and he told me 
that one of his own kids had said, Dad, when you get old I'll let you 
take care of my furnace. He said it out of the kindness of his heart. I 
told Mother and she liked that. 

Before us we usually had the Spanish-English Dictionary, a straight 
Spanish dictionary, my paper and pencils, her two or three pairs of 
glasses which she’d try one after the other according to the light, her 
reading glass and the text. 

It’s pretty hard, she said one day after she had had it awhile pre- 
liminary to our getting started. It’s like proverbs, in the old style. I 
have to guess at the words sometimes, they are not used any more. 
The sense is difficult to catch sometimes. It alludes to many things 
that have been forgotten. 

How does it begin? I asked her. 

It begins with two men walking in the fields and talking. 

Oh yes, I said, una novella peregrina. Let’s begin: 

So we began—but perhaps, after all, the translation had better be 
left to be included later in this story. It served its purpose which was 
to draw out her comments. Let her come first, her childhood and early 
years, in her own words exactly as she told it. 

Very seldom does a man get a chance to speak to his sons intimately 

so take this book—about an old woman who had been young and beau- 
tiful a surprisingly short number of years ago—this is as good an occa- 
sion as any to inform you of a number of things you might not have 
picked up otherwise. 
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Every time he said he had been out the night before with friends and 
that he had met a woman, there was a suspense in my being, a moment 
of fear that he might add: I met the woman who will replace you. 
This moment was repeated for many years with the same suspense, 
the same sense of the fragility of love, without bringing any change in 
his love. A kind of superstition haunted me, running cross current to 
the strength of the ties binding us, a:sense of menace. At first because 
the love was all expansion and did not show its roots, and later, when 
the roots were apparent, because I expected a natural fading and 
death. This fear appeared at the peak of our deepest moments, a 
precipice all around our ascensions. This fear appeared through the 
days of tranquillity, as a sign of death rather than a sign of natural 
repose. It marked every moment of silence with the seal of a fatal 
secret. The greater the circle spanned by the attachment, the larger I 
saw the fissure through which human beings fall again into solitude. 

The woman who personified this danger never appeared. His de- 
scription gave no clues. He made swift portraits which he seemed to 
forget the next day. He was a man of many friends. His very activity 
and ebullience created a warm passage but an onward flowing one, 
forming no grooves, fixing no image permanently. His enthusiasms 
were quickly burned out, sometimes in one evening. I never sought 
out these passing images. 

Now and then he said with great simplicity: “You are the only one. 
You are the only one.” 

And then one day he said: “The other night I met a woman you 
would like. I was sorry you were not there. She is coming with friends 
this evening. Do you want to stay? You will see. She has the most 
extraordinary eyes.” 

She has extraordinary eyes. I’ll stay. I want to know her. Perhaps 
if I run fast enough ahead of the present I will outdistance the shock. 
What is the difference between fear and clairvoyance? How clearly I 
have seen what I imagine, as clearly as a vision. What is it I feel now, 
fear or premonition? 

Her knock on the door was vigorous, like an attack. She was very 
big and wore a severely tailored suit. She looked like a statue, but 
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a statue with haunted eyes, inhuman eyes not made for weeping, full 
of an animal glow. And the rest of her body a statue pinned down 
to its base, immobilized by a fear. She had the immobility of a 
Medusa waiting to transfix others into stone—hypnotic and cold, 
attracting others to her mineral glow. She had two voices, one which 
fell deep like the voice of a man, and another light and innocent. ‘Two 
women disputing inside of her. 

She aroused a feeling in me which was not human. I felt I was 
looking at a painting in which there was infinity in a violent blue. 
A white statue with lascivious medusa hair. Not a woman but a legend 
with enormous space around her. 

Her eyes were begging for an answer to an enigma. The pupils 
seemed to want to separate from the white of the eye. I felt no longer 
any jealousy but a curiosity as in a dream. I did not feel any danger 
or fear in the meeting, only an enormous blue space in which she 
stood draped and waiting. This space and grandeur drew me towards 
her. 

She was describing a dream she often had of being carried away by 
a Centaur and I could see the Centaur holding her head, the head 
of a woman in a myth. People in myths were larger than human 
beings. I could always recognize immediately these myth people whose 
lives were significant and symbolical and I loved the grandeur of their 
lives. She was one of them. I was always seeking this world of the myth 
because in it I can breathe freely and move about in great spaces. 

Her dreams took place in an enormous desert where she was lost 
among prisons. She was tearing her hands to get free. ‘The columns of 
these prisons were human beings all bound in bandages. Her own 
draperies were made of sackcloth, the woolen robes of punishment. 

In life, she confessed, she never wept. She struck at things. With 
her big hands she made the gesture of slapping the air with force and 
anger. She never felt deeply enough to weep for anyone or for herself. 

As she left us her eyes again showed distance like the horizon line 
watched by a sailor. She made me promise I would go and see her. 

She was sitting in an armchair covered by a leopard skin. She did 
not move when I arrived. She confessed she did not like to move 
about, that she was ashamed of the bigness of her body, and particu- 
larly in my presence. “For you are the most delicately chiselled woman 
I have ever seen. I have never seen such delicacy except in the Java- 
nese. I’m going to paint you if I can. I feel awkward and huge in your 
presence. I will paint you as Daphne, the woman about to turn into a 
plant. That is how I see you. Do you know how I see myself? As a 
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man. I should have been born a man. Man has an objectivity which 
we never can reach. No woman was ever a philosopher.” 

She had run away from her husband and two little girls, many 
years ago. She did not know it then but she did not want to be a 
mother, the mother of children. She wanted to be what I was, the 
mother of creations and dreams. She had been buried alive in her 
marriage. He was a man without courage for life. His presence had 
killed the life in her so completely that she had hardly felt the birth 
of her children. 

She became afraid of nature, of being swallowed by the mountains, 
stifled by the forest, absorbed by the sea. She had a horror of actors, 
because they disguised themselves and could not know which one was 
the true self. She had a fear of metamorphosis, of dreams. She rebelled 
so violently against her married life that in one day she destroyed 
everything and ran away, abandoning her children, her home and 
her native country. But she had never attained the life she had strug- 
gled to reach. Her escape had brought no liberation. Every night she 
dreamed the same dreams of prisons, and struggles to escape. 

“Because it was only a gesture,” I said, “‘you tore yourself out with 
such violence that you left all the roots dangling. Spiritually you 
never escaped. Only your body escaped. That is why violence means 
nothing, and it does not free one. One has to do it wholly, body and 
soul together. Part of your being remained with your children, im- 
prisoned in the past. Now you have to liberate yourself in spirit, 
deeply.” 

How? 

I could not explain that this was the prayer I had seen in her eyes 
the day we met, that this was probably the reason why I had come, 
because I was fatally drawn to the need of others and born to unfasten 
chains. 

The strong statue was listening to me and beginning to feel for the 
first time the existence of space around her, this blue infinity lying 
all around her for her to walk into, when the moment came. Until 
now the figure had been sitting in the center of this space with blind- 
folded eyes, with the past binding and stifling her movements. 

She had not been able to find this space but she had divined its 
existence for she had painted a big canvas with plain blue and 
nothing else, just blue infinity. 

I am not the illusionist of the Fair with only cardboard around and 
behind me, playing deceptive tricks. I am an illusionist with real 
power, the power to make others step out of this frame they build 
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around their lives. Much of what I wanted for myself did not come 
true. The day the magician wants something for himself, his power 
ends. But when it is for others I can work day and night, to free them. 

I could see that the violent gestures she had made had only tight- 
ened the knot of resistance around her. Her violent dealings with 
destiny had only imprisoned and entangled her all the more. She 
wanted to know immediately how one liquidated the past. She ques- 
tioned me eagerly. She thought all this could be done in one instant. 
Guilt and regrets could not be shed like an old coat. 

But as I sat there saying nothing while she unravelled the tangled 
threads, she began to feel that she herself was moving towards an 
avenue of escape. 

She said: “I am grateful to him for having met you. What a curious 
man he is, with his mocking eyes. He misses nothing. He seems humble 
but one feels great strength in him.” 

Only then did I remember my dolorous secret. She went on: “He 
reminds me of the man I first loved. I will show you his picture. Do 
you notice the resemblance? I lost him. I don’t know why even today. 
He withdrew. He was a mystic and he reacted away from me and 
gave himself wholly to his mysticism. What hurts me most is that I can 
see now he never loved me. It was not love, it was a kind of fascina- 
tion. He merely yielded to my love, obeyed my love.” 

I knew how much he liked audacity in woman, how some feminine 
part of him liked to yield, liked to be chosen, courted . . . Deep down, 
he was timid, and he liked audacity in woman. She had the key to 
him, if she only knew. He never took the first step. He was a being 
perpetually waiting to be ignited, never set off by himself, dlways 
seeking in woman the explosion which swept him along. 

All around me there were signs, signs of danger and loss. 

There were resemblances between them, there was a coldness in both 
of them, the same self-seeking. He too liked cold colors such as she 
lived with. He was always uneasy in the warm colors I lived in. 

Jealousy could be defeated with love. Loving her I would defeat this 
poison of jealousy. 

I did so many things for my friends which resembled the behaviours 
of lovers at the beginning of courtship. I was full of attentiveness 
and thoughtfulness. I divined others’ needs uncannily. I telephoned 
at the moment they felt the deepest loneliness. I said the words they 
most needed to hear. I gave the gift they most dreamed of having. 


After an evening together I wrote the letter which turned the evening 
into a poem. 
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I set about giving her such faith as lovers give each other. I gave 
to our friendship an atmosphere of courtship which accomplished 
the same miracles as love. She began to feel enthusiasm and hunger 
again, she forgot her imaginary illnesses to take up her painting, her 
singing, her writing. She recreated the place she was living in. She 
dressed for me. She ceased to feel alone, unloved, unwanted. 

On a magnificent day of sun and warmth I said to her: “If I were 
a man I would make love to you.” 

Whether I said this to help her grow like a plant in warmth and 
fervor, or to take his place and enact the courtship I imagined, I do 
not know. But she was as rich as a woman with a new love. 

When she was a little girl she liked to hide in a corner of her room 
entirely covered by a shawl, lost to all. She crouched there for hours 
with the shawl over her head. Her parents would call to her in vain. 
Once they discovered her and they asked her what she was doing. 
She answered: “I am travelling.” From that moment on she had never 


ceased travelling . . . until we met each other. Now she discovered 
a new game which took the place of visits to Italy, Germany, Rou- 
mania, Persia. . . . If we spent an afternoon together talking about 


acting, for instance, warming ourselves with memories, or projects, 
improvisations, stories, she would say: ‘“That is what I always wanted 
to do above all things. At home I was a good actress. I had a good 
voice.” Then I would say: “Why shouldn’t you do it?” I would expand 
all my knowledge and feeling about acting, how I believed that in 
life if one began to act a role and acted it long enough it could become 
real. That was truly the secret for entering upon all kinds of new 
lives. By beginning to act a role one could be carried into a totally 
different world, and meet the person who could act with one and 
give the right answers. She was hypnotized by this idea. That seemed 
to her the only way of escaping this past which was shaping her 
present life into that of a loveless, childless, friendless wanderer. She 
was certain after all we said that that was what she wanted to do. 
Not in life but on the stage, because on the stage one could live out 
all the personages which haunted one. Live them, exhaust them, 
like a real experience. In life she was afraid. Why? Because if she 
disguised herself, she thought, she might never find her true self again. 

But what is your true self, I asked her. You mean the woman you 
were when you married and had your children? Is that what you are 
afraid to lose? Do you know what you are today and what you might 
be tomorrow? Do you know that there is a demon in all of us who 
lives only at night, usually, haunts us in the dream, and that if we 
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began to act exactly as we do in our reveries a woman would appear 
that you have never seen before? This idea excited her greatly. I left 
her sitting on the floor of her room among sketches for a new apart- 
ment, new costumes. 

Two days later she had forgotten all about this plan. She had met 
someone who could teach people to find water, to develop their intui- 
tions, to divine the future. She was immensely taken with this. She 
assured me she had shown great gifts of clairvoyance when she was a 
girl. She had already tried to divine the hour of my visit which was 
unexpected. On her way out to go shopping she had felt I was coming 
and had stayed home. Once she had felt that something dangerous 
was. happening to one of her daughters. She cabled home for news. 
Her daughter was undergoing an operation after an automobile 
accident. 

I confessed to her that I believed in all this, that I was passionately 
interested to know how far one could develop this gift. With me it 
only came to me clearly in dreams. I saw in my dreams most of what 
was going to happen to me. I saw people and places and situations 
which afterwards became real. My only difficulty was in distinguish- 
ing between the dream and images created by my imagination. I could 
not understand why sometimes people turned into monsters in my 
eyes, when I was alone. Why their image suddenly altered and became 
all ugliness. I could not understand whether I was seeing the demon 
in them which they carefully concealed, the grimacing, malicious, 
envious, sadistic demon or whether the deformation was in my own 
vision. I was always dreaming of meeting a true sage, a true clair- 
voyant who could see into me clearly and tell me. 

What do you see in me, I asked her. Am I good for you? Do I do 
you harm or good? 

I see very clearly, she answered, that you can only do me good even 
when you are too tired, or too indifferent to want it. In spite of your- 
self, something comes from you, a force, which liberates one. It’s like 
a warm current that sets everything alive. 

Her green eyes contemplated me calmly, and added: even when 
you do not want it. You cannot deal death, no matter what you do. 

You mean there is something stronger than my personal desires 
which makes me create or heal? 

Yes. You cannot kill or destroy even when you want to. 

After this talk we went out to find all the books we needed, and a 


note book to note our dreams and the activities of our intuition. I left 
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her immersed in occult learning, eager for the night to come to see 
what her dreams would contain. 

Two or three days later she began the translation of a huge book 
on French painting. She admired the man who had written it. She 
felt the book should be known. Because of her knowledge of paint- 
ing she felt she could make a good translation. She had resolved that 
woman was made to serve, that her destiny lay in participation, not 
in direct action. Clairvoyance in woman could not be highly devel- 
oped because she lacked objectivity. She could not be trusted. Her 
visions were entangled with her desires, her passions, with the mood 
and condition of her body. 

The book was hardly begun when she dragged me to the Marche 
St. Antoine where there was a sale of remnants. She was going to start 
a dress shop. I would contribute ideas. This delighted me. I gathered 
together all my projects for costumes. For two nights I could not sleep 
because I visualized so many costumes, such a wealth of inventions. 

When I arrived she was taking her singing lesson and discussing 
with her teacher the possibilities of her singing at the Opera. 

At times when I rang her bell I imagined it was he ringing it, and 
I tried to divine what he would feel at the sight of her face. Every 
time I said to myself unhesitatingly that she was beautiful I asked 
myself if I were enhancing her beauty with my own capacity for 
admiration. But he too had this capacity for exalting all he admired, 
for creating and inventing people, very often without foundation. So 
he too would find her beautiful even if she came to the door, as she 
always did, with an expression of self pity and self love. 

I imagined him coming in and looking over the paintings. He would 
like the blue walls. It is true he would refuse the drinks made of herbs 
as he refused all food intended for help. It is true he would hate 
her constant obsession with disease, her visits to the doctors, her fear 
of cancer. He would laugh at her obsessions, because he was alto- 
gether for life and he hated illness. But his laughter might dispel 
her fears. 

In her bathroom where I went to powder and comb my hair, I felt 
a suffocating anguish because there I was nearer to the intimacy of 
her life. I looked at her kimono, her bedroom slippers, her creams 
and medicines as if trying to divine with what feelings he might look 
at them. I remembered how much he liked to go behind the scene 
of people’s lives. He liked to rummage among intimate belongings 
and dispel illusions. It was his passion. He acted like a detective. He 
burrowed. He would come out triumphantly with a jar: “and this, 
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what is this for?” As if woman were always seeking to delude him. He 
doubted the most simple things. He had often pulled at my eyelashes 
to make certain that they were not artificial. What would he feel in 
her bathroom? Would he like her bedroom slippers? Why were there 
objects which inspired tenderness and others none? Her slippers were 
worn and old but they did not inspire tenderness. Nothing about her 
inspired tenderness. She remained outside of one like a sculpture, a 
painting. She was a form, not something which penetrated and en- 
veloped one. 

What baffled me like a subtle mystery was why no one loved her. 
She herself observed that whoever approached me loved me. People 
were often drawn to her violently and then recoiled. Some force in her 
attracted and repelled, almost at the same time. 

What I observed was her own incapacity to love. She always sought 
out the weakness, the defect. She ridiculed everybody. She doubted 
and feared and negated. One day she said to me: I could never have 
loved him as you do. I am too selfish. I cannot live for some one else. 
I want them to live for me, to please me. I don’t want deep feeling. I 
want only pleasure. 

“But if you set out to eliminate suffering you will constantly miss 
love. If you deny the gift of yourself you will never reach full life. 
Love only comes with the yielding of the self. If you refuse pain you 
close the very door to its passage.” 

As I talked I saw her smiling like the Medusa. I saw her again as 
she appeared in her own dreams, the mythical statue in Chirico paint- 
ings, sometimes without a head, sometimes without an arm, always 
larger than human size, wrapped in cold blue, and I knew she was 
still dreaming, that she could not feel anything that was happening 
to her or to others. She had the impersonal feeling of those dreaming 
their lives. She was not certain of having borne children, of having 
married a man, of being able to love a man. She was not made to 
mingle with human beings in the bondage of love. She could not be 
impregnated by another or live inside the other, all tangled by threads 
of blood and emotion. When she talked about having missed love, 
about her misfortunes and her loneliness, I felt strangely as if I were 
speaking to a stone breaker in the road who kept hammering at his 
stones and saying: “I’ve never heard any music. There’s no music in 
the world.” 

When we went out together I always expected the coincidence which 
would bring the three of us to the same exposition, the same concert 
or movie. But it never happened. We always missed each other by a 
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few hours. All winter long the coinciderices of Parisian life did not 
bring the three of us together. I began to think that this meeting was 
not destined, that it was not I who was keeping them apart. 

At first I used to talk about him as a very occupied man, a man 
obsessed with his work, shying off visitors and invitations. He never 
asked me about her. He seemed to have forgotten her. The only com- 
ment he had made was: “‘she is too masculine.” 

She remained close to me as if she sought a contagion from the 
warmth and richness of my life. Seeing many loves converge to me, 
she looked upon this like an animal tempted by some marvellous food, 
eager to devour it. I felt her hunger and I knew that whatever was 
devoured died, and that if she devoured my life it would still not give 
her the life that each one must create for himself. 

But I could not run away from her distress. No matter how fast I 
ran I always heard the voices of those who were behind me. She was 
behind me in life, choking in unrealities and fears. I talked to her 
with eyes blazing, I inundated her with clarity, I struggled to recon- 
cile her to herself, to pull her out of the darkness. No matter how fast 
I ran the tail end of others’ ghosts pursued me and I was always fated 
to hear the same words: “I have never found anyone I could lean on, 
anyone who understood me as you do. What strength you give!” 

She was sitting in bed with an imaginary illness, dark stars shining 
on her, dark stars digging their points into her flesh. I talked while 
the day grew darker, her eyes greener. I sought to humanize her, to 
keep my finger on the source of her feelings and keep it there, bleed- 
ing her so the feelings would flow again, but she sank more and more 
into the cold myth. 

She was saying: “So many people who say things I never hear or re- 
member. Everything you say has an echo.” 

Perhaps I imagined too much. I imagined a million things each day 
which never happened. For days at a time I would be at peace, en- 
joying her quick awareness, her sharpness, her honesty, her lustiness. 

“You are the only one who ever saw I needed help. I look so strong 
that everybody usually leans on me.” 

Then again some strange coincidence would renew my fear. One 
day I found him planning a trip, with a large map open on his table. 
There were some caves he wanted to see, pre-historic caves in the 
south of France. We sat pondering over the map together. I left him 
to see her and found her exalted: she had bought an automobile be- 
cause the Spring was coming; she was learning to drive, and she wanted 
to re-visit the south of France, particularly the pre-historic caves. 
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I imagined them meeting, travelling together. But he became ab- 
sorbed in a story he was writing and she in learning to drive,—had a 
slight accident which frightened her so that she sold the car and as- 
sured me she really had no need of travelling while she could see me. 

At this time, not content with my visits, she wanted to fill her 
whole life with my presence. She wanted me to stay with her at night 
when she was lonely, she came to my place every day, she pretended 
illness to bring me to her side. The burden grew heavier and heavier. 
I became frightened. In wanting to amuse her and draw her away 
from her first interest in him, I had surpassed myself and become this 
interest. 

She dramatized the smallest incident, suffered from insomnia, said 
her bedroom was haunted at night, discovered a hard muscle which 
looked like cancer, sent for me on every occasion, and when I could 
not come she left her apartment for a day and night so that her con- 
cierge sent for me and told me she’ thought the lady had committed 
suicide. 

I wanted this nightmare to end, both the pleasure of her presence 
and the torture. I told her I believed Paris was not good for her. A 
place where one had been alone and unhappy for such a long time 
must be the wrong place. “You ought to travel again. I have a feeling 
that marvellous things might happen to you this time, because you 
have changed.” 

That very day she consulted a seer who said to her “You will cross 
the ocean and find a great love.” These words coming at the same 
time as mine, impressed her. That night there was a fire in her house, 
in the apartment next to hers. She interpreted this as another sign. 
She decided to travel again. 

We parted at the corner of a street casually as if we were each going 
home. Gayly, with green eyes flashing at one another, as if it were an- 
other game. I moved soon after that and we lost each other’s addresses. 
It all dissolved very quickly, exactly like a dream. 

One night he sat with me in a lonely little café, talking wander- 
ingly, sharing a reverie. Among other things he said vaguely: ‘“‘What- 
ever became of that big woman,” and he could not remember her suf- 
ficiently well even to describe her . . . he could but vaguely recall 
“wasn’t she neurotic . . . wasn’t she obsessed by ill-health?” 
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Who kills you, child? 

What kills you? 

There is no one who hurts you. 

There is neither knife nor gun. 
There is no one who hates you. 


Why are you on fire, child? 
Why do you go up so? 

There is no one who burns you. 
There is neither torch nor pyre. 
There is no one who hates you. 


Why do you run away, child? 
Where do you run so? 

There is no one who hunts you. 
There is neither hound nor horn. 
There is no one who hates you. 


Why do you go down so, child? 

Why do you lock your eyes? 

Is there not some one who sings you to sleep? 
Is there not some one who kisses your lids shut? 
O there is no one who hates you! 
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(The four following articles deal with the forces of the organized 
church; with the responsibility of the intellectual and artist in moulding 
the vision of our time, and with the relationship of civil liberties to 
culture and progress.) 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Ir would not be difficult to come to an agreement as to what we un- 
derstand by science. Science is the century-old endeavor to bring together 
by means of systematic thought the perceptible phenomena of this 
world into as thoroughgoing an association as possible. To put it 
boldly, it is the attempt at the posterior reconstruction of existence 
by the process of conceptualization. But when asking myself what re- 
ligion is, I cannot think of the answer so easily. And even after finding 
an answer which may satisfy me at this particular moment, I still re- 
main convinced that I can never under any circumstances bring 
together, even to a slight extent, all those who have given this question 
serious consideration. 

At first, then, instead of asking what religion is, I should prefer to 
ask what characterizes the aspirations of a person who gives me the 
impression of being religious: a person who is religiously enlightened 
appears to me to be one who has, to the best of his ability, liberated 
himself from the fetters of his selfish desires and is preoccupied with 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations to which he clings because of their 
super-personal value. It seems to me that what is important is the force 
of this super-personal content and the depth of the conviction concern- 
ing its overpowering meaningfulness, regardless of whether any attempt 
is made to unite this content with a Divine Being, for otherwise it would 
not be possible to count Buddha and Spinoza as religious personalities. 
Accordingly, a religious person is devout in the sense that he has no 
doubt of the significance and loftiness of those super-personal objects 
and goals which neither require nor are capable of rational foundation. 
They exist with the same necessity and matter-of-factness as he himself. 
In this sense religion is the age-old endeavor of mankind to become 
clearly and completely conscious of these values and goals and con- 
stantly to strengthen and extend their effects. If one conceives of religion 
and science according to these definitions then a conflict between them 
appears impossible. For science can only ascertain what is, but not. 
what should be, and outside of its domain value judgments of all kinds 
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remain necessary. Religion, on the other hand, deals only with evalua- 
tions of human thought and action; it cannot justifiably speak of facts 
and relationships between facts. According to this interpretation, the 
well-known conflicts between religion and science in the past must all 
be ascribed to a misapprehension of the situation which has been 
described. 

For example, a conflict arises when a religious community insists on 
the absolute truthfulness of all statements recorded in the Bible. This 
means an intervention on the part of religion into the sphere of science; 
this is where the struggle of the Church against the doctrines of Galileo 
and Darwin belongs. On the other hand, representatives of science have 
often made an attempt to arrive at fundamental judgments with respect 
to values and ends on the basis of scientific method, and in this way have 
set themselves in opposition to religion. These conflicts have all sprung 
from fatal errors. 

Now, even though the realms of religion and science in themselves 
are clearly marked off from each other, nevertheless there exist between 
the two strong reciprocal relationships and dependencies. Though re- 
ligion may be that which determines the goal, it has, nevertheless, 
learned from science, in the broadest sense, what means will contribute 
to the attainment of the goals it has set up. But science can only be 
created by those who are thoroughly imbued with the aspiration towards 
truth and understanding. This source of feeling, however, springs from 
the sphere of religion. To this there also belongs the faith in the possi- 
bility that the regulations valid for the world of existence are rational, 
that is comprehensible to reason. I cannot conceive of a genuine scien- 
tist without that profound faith. ‘The situation may be expressed by an 
image: science without religion is lame, religion without science is blind. 

Though I have asserted above, that in truth a legitimate conflict be- 
tween religion and science cannot exist, I must nevertheless qualify 
this assertion once again on an essential point, with reference to the 
actual content of historical religions. This qualification has to do with 
the concept of God. During the youthful period of mankind’s spiritual 
evolution, human fantasy created gods in man’s own image, who, by the 
operations of their will were supposed to determine, or at any rate to 
influence, the phenomenal world. Man sought to alter the disposition 
of these gods in his own favor by means of magic and prayer. ‘The idea 
of God in the religions taught at present is a sublimation of that old 
conception of the gods. Its anthropomorphic character is shown, for 
instance, by the fact that men appeal to the Divine Being in prayers and 
plead for the fulfilment of their wishes. 
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Nobody, certainly, will deny that the idea of the existence of an 
omnipotent, just and omnibeneficent personal God is able to accord 
man solace, help, and guidance; also, by virtue of its simplicity the 
concept is accessible to the most undeveloped mind. But, on the other 
hand, there are decisive weaknesses attached to this idea in itself, which 
have been painfully felt since the beginning of history. That is, if this 
Being is omnipotent, then every occurrence, including every human 
action, every human thought, and every human feeling and aspiration 
is also His work; how is it possible to think of holding men responsible 
for their deeds and thoughts before such an Almighty Being? In giving 
out punishment,and rewards He would to a certain extent be passing 
judgment on Himself. How can this be combined with the goodness 
and righteousness ascribed to Him? 

The main source of the present-day conflicts between the spheres of 
religion and of science lies in this concept of a personal God. It is the 
aim of science to establish general rules which determine the reciprocal 
connection of objects and events in time and space. For these rules, 
or laws of nature, absolutely general validity is required—not proven. 
It is mainly a program, and faith in the possibility of its accomplish- 
ment in principle is only founded on partial successes. But hardly any- 
one could be found who would deny these partial successes and ascribe 
them to human self-deception. The fact that on the basis of such laws 
we are able to predict the temporal behavior of phenomena in certain 
domains with great precision and certainty, is deeply imbedded in the 
consciousness of the modern man, even though he may have grasped 
very little of the contents of those laws. He need only consider that 
planetary courses within the solar system may be calculated in advance 
with great exactitude on the basis of a limited number of simple laws. 
In a similar way, though not with the same precision, it is possible to 
calculate in advance the mode of operation of an electric motor, a 
transmission system, or of a wireless apparatus, even when dealing with 
a novel development. 

To be sure, when the number of factors coming into play in a phe- 
nomenological complex is too large, scientific method in most cases 
fails us. One need only think of the weather, in which case prediction 
even for a few days ahead is impossible. Nevertheless no one doubts 
that we are confronted with a causal connection whose causal com- 
ponents are in the main known to us. Occurrences in this domain are 
beyond the reach of exact prediction because of the variety of factors 
in operation, not because of any lack of order in nature. 

We have penetrated far less deeply into the regularities obtaining 
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within the realm of living things, but deeply enough nevertheless to 
sense at least the rule of fixed necessity. One need only think of the 
systematic order in heredity, and in the effect of poisons, as for instance 
alcohol on the behavior of organic beings. What is still lacking here 
is a grasp of connections of profound generality, but not a knowledge 
or order in itself. 

The more a man is imbued with the ordered regularity of all events, 
the firmer becomes his conviction that there is no room left by the side 
of this ordered regularity for causes of a different nature. For him neither 
the rule of human nor the rule of Divine Will exists as an independent 
cause of natural events. To be sure, the doctrine of a personal God 
interfering with natural events could never be refuted, in the real sense, 
by science, for this doctrine can always take refuge in those domains 
in which scientific knowledge has not yet been able to set foot. 

But I am persuaded that such behavior on the part of the represen- 
tatives of religion would not only be unworthy but also fatal. For a 
doctrine which is able to maintain itself not in clear light but only in 
the dark, will of necessity lose its effect on mankind, with incalculable 
harm to human progress. In their struggle for the ethical good, teachers 
of religion must have the stature to give up the doctrine of a personal 
God, that is, give up that source of fear and hope which in the past 
placed such vast power in the hands of priests. In their labors they 
will have to avail themselves of those forces which are capable of cul- 
tivating the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in humanity itself. 
This is, to be sure, a more difficult but an incomparably more worthy 
task.* After religious teachers accomplish the refining process indicated, 
they will surely recognize with joy that true religion has been ennobled 
and made more profound by scientific knowledge. 

If it is one of the goals of religion to liberate mankind as far as pos- 
sible from the bondage of egocentric cravings, desires, and fears, scien- 
tific reasoning can aid religion in yet another sense. Although it is true 
that it is the goal of science to discover rules which permit the asso- 
ciation and foretelling of facts, this is not its only aim. It also seeks to 
reduce the connections discovered to the smallest possible number of 
mutually independent conceptual elements. It is in this striving after 
the rational unification of the manifold that it encounters its greatest 
successes, even though it is precisely this attempt which causes it to 
run the greatest risk of falling a prey to illusions. But whoever has 
undergone the intense experience of successful advances made in this 


* This thought is convincingly presented in Herbert Samuel’s book, “Belief and 
Action.” 
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domain, is moved by profound reverence for the rationality made mani- 
fest in existence. By way of the. understanding he achieves a far- 
reaching emancipation from the shackles of personal hopes and desires, 
and thereby attains that humble attitude of mind towards the grandeur 
of reason incarnate in existence, which, in its profoundest depths, is 
inaccessible to man. This attitude, however, appears to me to be reli- 
gious, in the highest sense of the word. And so it seems to me that science 
not only purifies the religious impulse of the dross of its anthropo- 
morphism, but also contributes to a religious spiritualization of our 
understanding of life. 

The further the spiritual evolution of mankind advances, the more 
certain it seems to me that the path to genuine religiosity does not lie 
through the fear of life, and the fear of death, and blind faith, but 
through striving after rational knowledge. In this sense I believe that 
the priest must become a teacher if BS wishes to do justice to his lofty 
educational mission. 


This paper was prepared for the September meetings of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion and will be induded among the papers to be published by 
the Conference. 
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Tue active birth control movement in America began a quarter of a 
century ago. For over twenty-five years those who believed in this 
cause—a mere handful at first—have patiently and unceasingly ex- 
pounded the meaning of birth control to the American people, empha- 
sizing what it means to the health and welfare of our people. The 
original handful has been augmented by thousands of others equally 
concerned with the problem, including scientists, physicians, clergymen, 
and civic leaders in all fields of human welfare. Over a thousand 
organizations, many of them national in scope, have endorsed the 
principles of birth control or have passed resolutions favoring amend- 
ment of repressive laws where they exist. 

Polls have been taken, some of them nationwide, and majority opin- 
ion has always been favorable to birth control. The last Gallup Poll, 
undertaken by the Institute of Public Opinion, and announced Jan- 
uary 24, 1940, reported 77% of the American public as favoring the 
incorporation of birth control into governmental health services. 

Already this public demand has begun to be translated into prac- 
tical service. North Carolina in 1937 pioneered as the first state to 
include contraception in its public health program. South Carolina 
followed in 1938. A third and a fourth state have joined this hon- 
ored group, and it is our hope that by the end of 1940 at least two 
more states will have accepted birth control service as an indispensable 
unit of any plan of preventive health procedure. The public health 
leaders of these states deserve the nation’s applause and gratitude for 
their realism in facing the tragic fact that with millions unemployed 
or subsisting on relief those who most need health service cannot 
afford to pay for it. In these four states birth control information can 
be obtained by those who need it most and cannot afford to pay for it. 
It is hoped that the courage and leadership of these four states will 
inspire the remaining 44 to similar progressive action in the near 
future. Meanwhile each year we pay for the delay in the loss of 150,000 
mothers’ lives and infant lives, of which 66% are considered to be 
preventable. Why let them die? 

Let us remember that the desire for birth control is not new. It 
is the manifestation of woman’s desire to control her own body, of 
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man’s desire to raise himself above the level of the beasts who breed 
with no thought for the future. It is the instinctive desire of parents 
to give their children a better way of life. 

The chronology of the birth control movement is, therefore, of 
tremendous historical interest, for today desire is being translated 
in action and events are moving rapidly toward an era when the democ- 
ratization of birth control will make it possible to take the knowledge 
of scientific methods down to levels of society never reached before. 


Ancient History of Contraception 


Egypt: The Petri papyrus, found at Kahun, and dated B.C. 1850, 
and the Ebers papyrus, 1550 B.C., both contain contraceptive recipes. 

Greece and Rome: Aristotle, Lucretius, Pliny, Dioscorides and 
Soranus, from the 4th century B.C. to the first A.D., all give specific 
directions on contraception. Soranus (93-138 A.D.) devotes a section in 
his Gynaecology to “measures to prevent conception,” among them 
occlusive, medicated forms of protection some of which are in use today. 

Oribasios, in his “Medical Collection,” about 350 A.D., has a chapter 
dealing with rational methods of contraception, and Aetios (527-565 
A.D.) devotes two chapters in his medical encyclopaedia to contracep- 
tion, pointing out that because of disease or malformation certain 
women should not become pregnant. 

Hebrew: The Tosephta Niddah, 230 A.D., states that one kind of 
contraceptive should be used by two types of women who should not 
have children and the Babylonian Talmud, 500 A.D., repeats this 
warning instruction. 

India: The Kama-Sutra, by Mallanaga, early 4th century, describes 
both chemical and occlusive methods, and the Bridhadyogatarangini 
of the 8th century A.D. has specific recipes for occlusion of the cervix. 

China: The text of the Shen Nung pen ts’ao ching, the oldest medi- 
cal work written in Chinese (2737-2696 B.C.) contains a prescription for 
producing abortion, and while later medical books contain so-called 
contraceptive methods, to be used by women unfit for childbearing, 
they are all taken by mouth and it is questionable as to whether they 
were not, in fact, abortifacients also. 

Persia: Contraceptive practices may have been prevalent earlier in 
Persia, but the first authentic reference to them is found in Al-Razi’s 
“Quintessence of Experience,” (923 A.D.). The book outlines a number 
of methods, both chemical and occlusive. ‘“The Royal Book,” by Ali 
ibn Abbas, (994 A.D.) emphasizes medical indications for contracep- 
tion and gives methods, cautioning the physician to exercise prudence 
in disseminating such information; never to advise except in cases when 
gravidity is very dangerous to the patient. Ibn Sina, one of the greatest 
physicians of his age, in his “Canon Avicenna,” (about 1000 A.D.) 
gave a number of contraceptive recipes, many of them to be used as 
occlusive protection. Other Persian medical books, notably those of 
Ibn al-Baitar, (1200 A.D.), and Dawud al—Antaki (about 1575) and 
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Ibn Al-Jami (about 1170 A.D.) repeat the earlier prescriptions, but 
include with them any number of useless and magical recipes. 

In Europe during the Middle Ages we find no trace of rational con- 
traceplive practices. Kven Albert the Great (1193-1280), one of the 
most learned men of his age, advanced the theory that if a woman ate 
bees, or spit thrice in the mouth of a frog, she would not become preg- 
nant, and all sorts of fantastic charms were advocated as sure pre- 
ventives of conception. Si. thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) condemned 
birth control as “against nature and therefore morally wrong.” In his 
“Summa Theologica” he says that “insofar as the generation ot offspring 
is impeded, it is a vice against nature which happens in every carnal act 
from which generation cannot follow.” This doctrine, in substance, 
is that of the Roman Catholic Church today. The fact that Thomas 
Aquinas condemned birth control so specifically is evidence that the 
practice flourished in his day. 

As we come down to Fallopius (1564) and Casanova (1725-1798) we 
find the development of the use of the sheath, the most common of 
all protectives used today. In 1838 Friedrich Adolph Wilde, and in 
1882, Wilhelm P. J. Mensinga invented the occlusive diaphragms which 
revolutionized medical contraceptive practice. 

From the dawn of history the practice of coitus interruptus seems 
to have been common knowledge. Very early in medical writings we 
find mention of a supposed “‘safe period.” All through the folkways 
of all countries runs the thread of this common desire to avoid unwel- 
come pregnancy. 


Birth Control in Recent Centuries 


1798: First edition, “Essay on Population,” by Reverend ‘Thomas 
Robert Malthus, English clergyman and economist (1766-1834). 

1821: James Stuart Mill wrote in “Encyclopedia Britannica,” “The 
grand practical problem, therefore, is to find the means of limiting the 
number of births.” 

1823: A small leaflet addressed to the married of both sexes, setting 
forth the economic burden of excessively large families and describing 
with frank simplicity hygienic methods of preventing undesired preg- 
nancy, was circulated in Manchester, England. This leaflet became 
known as “The Diabolical Handbill,” and is generally attributed to 
Francis Place. 

1825: London: Richard Carlile published “Every Woman's Book.” 

1830: New York: Robert Dale Owen, United States Senator and also 
Ambassador to France, published ‘Moral Physiology,” advocating 
scientific and hygienic practice of contraception. Frances Wright made 
family limitation part of her feminist program. 

1833: Dr. Charles L. Knowlton published in Boston, Massachusetts, 
his “Fruits of Philosophy,” describing contraceptive methods. 

1841: Inauguration of Oneida (N.Y.) Community, founded by John 
Humphreys Noyes. Noyes wrote in his annual report: “We are opposed 
to excessive, and, of course, oppressive procreation, which is almost 
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universal. We are opposed to random procreation. . . We are in favor 
of intelligent, well-ordered procreation.” 

1854: “ Che Elements of Social Science,” by Dr. George Drysdale, was 
published in London: the first complete presentation of contraception 
trom the economic, philosophical and medical standpoint. 

1869: Through the efforts of Anthony Comstock of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, contraception was included in an obscenity 
law passed by the legislature of New York. During the following 
years many other states enacted laws of this type. 

1873: U. S. Congress in hurried session included contraception in 
Comstock obscenity statutes designed to suppress vice, barring such 
information from the U. S. Mails under severe penalties (Section 211, 
et al.). Contraception thereby linked with illegality and obscenity. 

1877: Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant distributed 185,000 
copies of Dr. Knowlton’s “Fruits of Philosophy” (Boston, 1833) in 
England. 

‘Trial and exoneration of Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant for circulat- 
ing “indecent” literature. Birth rate in England began to decline. 
Organization of the Malthusian League. 

1878: Imprisonment and fine of Edward Truelove, London pub- 
lisher, for selling “Moral Physiology’ by Robert Dale Owen, Senator 
and U. S. ambassador to France. 

1878: First birth control clinic in the world was opened in Amster- 
dam, Holland, by Dr. Aletta Jacobs. Three years later Nieuw-Malthu- 
siaansche Bund began active work among the poor of Holland. 

1879: First number of “The Malthusian” published in London. 

1880: D. M. Bennett, founder and editor of the “Truthseeker’” (New 
York), imprisoned for sending through mails a pamphlet on the popu- 
lation problem. 

1896: French League for Human Regeneration established in Paris 
by Paul Robin. 

1900: First International Neo-Malthusian Conference held in Paris; 
organized by Paul Robin. 

1905. Second International Neo-Malthusian Conference held at 
Liége, Belgium. 

1906: Chicago: Moses Harman, editor of “Lucifer,” after three pre- 
vious imprisonments, was condemned at age of 75 to hard labor break- 
ing stones in Leavenworth Prison for publishing a serious discussion 
of matrimonial relations. After release he founded the American 
Journal of Eugenics. Other contemporary and later advocates of con- 
traception in U.S.; Ida Craddock, Dr. Alice B. Stockham, Dr. E. B. 
Foote, Dr. Wm. J. Robinson, and Dr. Abraham Jacobi (President 
American Medical Association). 

1910: England: In his “Psychology of Sex,” Vol. VI, Havelock Ellis 
gave the stamp of his approval to birth control. 

1910: Third International Neo-Malthusian Conference held at The 
Hague. 

ioe Fourth International Neo-Malthusian Conference held at 
Dresden on invitation from the German International Hygiene Exhi- 
bition. 
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1912: Sir James Barr, in presidential address to British Medical 
Association, endorsed prevention of pregnancy. Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
in presidential address to American Medical Association, endorsed 
prevention of pregnancy. 

1912: Margaret Sanger, a visiting nurse in the East Side, New 
York City, was awakened to the imperative necessity of spreading edu- 
cation to poor mothers. Finds little scientific knowledge available on 
subject. Publishes: “What Every Mother Should Know.” 

1913: Mrs. Sanger, with husband and g children, sails to Europe, to 
begin search for practical methods in France, England and Holland. 
Learns Dutch methods from their chief exponent, Dr. Johannes 
Rutgers. 

1914: With new knowledge, Mrs. Sanger launches national cam- 
paign of education, agitation and organization. Coined term “birth 
control”; begins publication of a monthly magazine, The Woman 
Rebel; arrested and indicted under Section 211 for publication of 
article “The Prevention of Conception.” Left for Europe to prepare 
her defense and for further study. Influential leaders there, including 
Havelock Ellis, Edward Carpenter, H. G. Wells and Gilbert Murray, 
addressed document to President Wilson in her behalf; indictment 
dropped two years later. Meanwhile, 100,000 copies of Mrs. Sanger’s 
pamphlet, “Family Limitation,” giving practical information to work- 
ing class mothers, widely distributed in five languages. 

1915: Meeting called at New York Academy of Medicine by Drs. 
Jacobi and William J. Robinson aroused medical profession to impor- 
tance of birth control movement. 

1915: Arrest of William Sanger for giving out a pamphlet on 
“Family Limitation” by Margaret Sanger. Sentenced to serve 30 days 
in workhouse. November: National Birth Control League was or- 
ganized. , 

1916: First birth control clinic in America opened on October 16 
by Margaret Sanger, her sister, Ethel Byrne, and Fania Mindell, at 
46 Amboy Street, Brownsville, Brooklyn, N. Y., as test and challenge 
to Section 1145 of N. Y. State Penal Code. Clinic raided, and all three 
arrested. Re-opening the clinic while on bail, awaiting trial, Mrs. 
Sanger re-arrested on charge of “maintaining a public nuisance.’ 

1917: Mrs. Byrne, convicted and sentenced to 30 days in workhouse, 
went on hunger strike for 11 days. National agitation and indigna- 
tion. Pardoned by Governor Whitman when near death. Mrs. Sanger 
sentenced to Queens County Penitentiary for 30 days. Served term 
but resisted finger-printing. Case appealed. Mrs. Sanger begins pub- 
lication of The Birth Control Review. 

1918: Germany: August: Meeting of 3,000 women at Hamburg 
adopt resolutions against proposed laws against dissemination of con- 
traceptive information, declaring them an unpermissible invasion of 
the right of self-determination of mankind, especially that of women. 

1918: Mrs. Sanger’s case carried to New York Court of Appeals. 
Decision of Judge Crane affirms conviction, but rules that Section 
1145 is “broad enough to protect the physician who in good faith 
gives such help or advice to a married person to cure or ons hi 
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ease.” First great legal victory. Campaign of education and organiza- 
tion begun. 

1919: Open-air meetings to discuss birth control initiated in New 
York City. Kitty Marion and others frequently arrested for sale of 
The Birth Control Review. 

1920: Margaret Sanger’s book, “Woman and the New Race,” pub- 
lished. 

France: Repopulation propaganda begun by French Government. 
A law forbidding the giving of information about contraception 

assed. 

os 1921: First American Birth Control Conference, November, New 
York City. American Birth Control League founded. Mrs. Sanger and 
Miss Mary Winsor arrested for attempting to address a mass meeting 
on birth control at Town Hall Club in New York. Arrests instigated 
without warrant by Catholic hierarchy. Incident aroused storms of 
public protest. Defendants discharged. Twenty-five birth control 
leagues in operation. 

Holland: International conference on contraceptive devices held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, in August. 

England: Two birth control clinics established in England, one by 
Marie Stopes and one by Malthusian League. 

1922: Mrs. Sanger made world tour for birth control. Beginnings 
of organization for birth control in Honolulu, Japan, and China. 
Published: “Pivot of Civilization.” 

London: The Fifth International Neo-Malthusian Conference held 
in London organized by Dr. and Mrs. C. V. Drysdale. Malthusian 
League became the New Generation League. 

1923: United States: ‘The Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
opened in New York City by Mrs. Sanger, with woman physician as 
medical director, operating under Judge Crane’s decision (see 1918). 
First permanent birth control clinic. 

Committee on Maternal Health formed (later known as National 
Committee on Maternal Health). Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, eminent 
gynecologist and obstetrician, served as Medical Secretary, and began 
series of medical contributions on the technique of contraception 
which. have become standard text-books in the field, notably “The 
Control of Conception.” 

Mexico: “Family Limitation” translated into Spanish, and given 
free of charge by government of Yucatan with all marriage licenses. 

England: Reverend G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, King’s Chaplain, sup- 
ported birth control at Congress of the Church of England at Lam- 
beth. At same Congress Lord Dawson of Penn, King’s physician, sup- 
ported birth control. 

Austria: Johann and Betty Ferch began birth control educational 
centres in Vienna and other places. By 1926 the number had risen to 
more than 30. 

1924: Norway: Dr. Katti Anker Moller opened a clinic at Christiania. 

Denmark: Thit Jensen inaugurated educational campaign on birth 
control. ‘Two birth control centres opened in Copenhagen. 
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" eee: Dr. Alice Nielsen opened a bifth control centre in Stock- 
olm. 

England: Deputation headed by H. G. Wells and made up of 
women of Labor party demanded of British Ministry of Health that 
birth control be made part of antenatal work at welfare centres. 

United States: American Political Science Association, American 
Statistical Society, American Sociological Society and American Society 
for Farm Economics held a meeting on population at Chicago, at 
which the principal speakers extolled the work of Malthus and urged 
necessity of birth control. 

The first report of the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau on 
goo patients issued. 

Dr. William Allen Pusey, President American Medical Association, 
in his presidential address, urged necessity for contraceptive work. 

1925: United States: Sixth International Neo-Malthusian and Birth 
Control Conference held in New York (March). International Federa- 
tion of Birth Control Leagues formed with C. C. Little, D.Sc., Presi- 
dent of Michigan University, as president. 

Mrs. Sanger appealed to Calvin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, to form a Federal Birth-Rate Commission. 

The organized effort to promote the birth control movement had 
now been carried into nearly all the states of the Union. 

1925. The American Gynecological Society passed a resolution to 
favor an amendment of the postal law exempting medical works deal- 
ing with contraception. 

The American Medical Association, Section on Obstetrics, Gyne- 
cology and Abdominal Surgery, passed a resolution at its annual 
meeting, recommending the alteration of laws to allow physicians to 
give contraceptive treatment. 

England: British Labor Women’s Conference demanded birth con- 
trol at welfare centres by a vote of 854 to 6. British Labor Conference 
defeated birth control resolution by a close vote. Bishop of Birming- 
ham (Dr. Barnes) advocated birth control. 

Mexico: President Calles was elected by the Federation of Labor 
vote. His Labor Government carried on a birth control clinic and 
printed and distributed 200,000 copies of “Family Limitation.” 

India: Rabindranath Tagore announced his support of birth con- 
trol. Clinics for birth control were established in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. 

Italy: Mussolini’s government repudiated birth control and made 
threats against other nations which refused to take in the surplus 
population of Italy. Later a law against birth control was passed. 

1926: The Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau was moved to 
new and larger quarters at 46 West 15th Street, New York, as the 
demand for its services increased. 

Margaret Sanger’s book, “Happiness in Marriage,” published. 

England: British House of Commons voted against introduction of 
Ernest Thurtle’s bill to authorize contraceptive instruction at welfare 
centres. Lord Buckmaster introduced a like bill into the House of 
Lords. Passed by 57 to 44, April 28. 
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Russia: February: Leningrad Health Department, Section of Mater- 
nity and Infant Welfare, opened birth control clinic. Other such 
clinics have since opened. ; 

1927: The first World Population Conference, organized by Mar- 
garet Sanger, was held at Geneva, Switzerland, resulting later in the 
formation of the International Union for the Scientific Investigation 
of Population Problems, Professor Raymond Pearl, President. 

Germany: Margaret Sanger visited Berlin and gave address under 
auspices of Association of German Medical Women, December 6. 
Birth Control became live issue in medical journals. First birth con- 
trol clinic in Germany was opened under municipal auspices. _ 

1928: Mrs. Sanger resigned the Presidency of American Birth Con- 
trol League to seek a change in the Federal laws, and to devote more 
of her attention to stimulating research through the Clinical Research 
Bureau. “Motherhood in Bondage” published. 

1929: The National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth 
Control was organized, with Mrs. Sanger as President, to effect a 
change in the Federal statutes. Educational regional conferences were 
held, states organized, and the task of piling up endorsements of 
individuals and organizations begun. The Central Conference of 
American Rabbis urged recognition of birth control. 

The Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau was raided, two phy- 
sicians and three nurses arrested, and supplies and confidential records 
seized. This invasion of the confidential relation between doctor and 
patient aroused storm of protest, and resulted in strong support from 
medical profession and community leaders. Defendants all discharged. 

1930: A bill, S. 4582, was introduced by Senator Frederick H. Gillett 
(Mass.) in the second session of the 71st Congress, to exempt the 
medical profession from the existing Federal Statutes. Resolutions 
favoring birth control were passed by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, the Eastern Conference of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
the American Unitarian Association, and almost a hundred other 
national, regional and local groups in medical, educational, and 
religious fields: 31 birth control clinics in operation. 

England: The British Ministry of Health, in Memo. 153, permitted 
the giving of contraceptive advice on medical grounds at Maternal 
and Child Welfare Centres. The Anglican Bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference in London passed a resolution endorsing the use of con- 
traceptives under conditions in accordance with Christian principles. 
The Birth Control International Information Centre, with Mrs. San- 
ger as President, was established in London, and intensive promotion 
of birth control activities in many countries was begun. 

The Seventh International Birth Control Conference, organized by 
Mrs. Sanger, was held in Zurich, Switzerland. 

1931: Congressional Hearings became an important factor in edu- 
cation of the general public and in promoting favorable Congressional 
support. The first of six Hearings was held February 12-13 before the 
Senate Sub-Committee of the Judiciary on S. 4582. The bill was not 
Pepe ee out of Committee before adjournment two weeks later. The 
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Federal Committee created a Medical Advisory Committee of 25 dis- 
tinguished physicians in 12 states. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, through 
its Committee on Marriage and the Home, made public a report ap- 
proving birth control. 

A dinner was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, in honor of H. G. Wells, 
in recognition of his services to the birth control cause. 

Mrs. Sanger was presented with the American Women’s Association 
Medal, for distinguished achievement, and for qualities of “vision, 
integrity and valour.” Two books were published—‘‘My Fight for Birth 
Control,” by Mrs. Sanger, and “The Practice of Contraception,” by 
Mrs. Sanger and Dr. Hannah M. Stone. 

The League of Nations adopted the report of its Health Com- 
mittee, at its 18th session, and officially recognized contraception as 
a problem of public health. 

The Pope issued an Encyclical against the practice of contraception, 
thereby focalizing the centre of religious opposition in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

1932: Senator Hatfield (W.Va.) and Representative Hancock (N.C.) 
introduced respectively Bills S. 4436 and H. R. 11082 in both Houses 
in the first session of the 72nd Congress. Hearings were held; an 
adverse report on the House bill was rendered by the Ways and 
Means Committee on the ground the bill did not belong in the juris- 
diction of the Committee. The Senate bill died in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Intensive mail and field campaigns carried on in 17 States. 

1933: Birth control bills re-introduced in emergency session of 73rd 
Congress by Senator Hastings (Delaware), Representative Pierce (Ore- 
gon), and referred to Judiciary Committee. Hearings held in 1934. 
Members of the President’s Committee on Social Trends, dealing with 
industry and population, endorsed almost unanimously the aims of 
the Federal Committee. Intensive campaigns carried on in 36 states. 

1934: Hearings on Bills S. 1842 and H. R. 5978. The Senate bill 
reached the calendar and passed, but was recalled 15 minutes later 
by Senator McCarran (Nev.). The House bill was not reported out of 
Committee. , ; ths: 

“The Rhythm” by Dr. Leo J. Latz, was published, with ecclesiastical 
approbation, recognizing the values of family limitation, but urging 
the “‘safe-period” as the alternative to conception. Widely publicized 
by the Catholic Church, it and other similar books published there- 
after, shifted the grounds of controversy from questions of principle 
to questions of methods. f F 

The American Conference on Birth Control and National Recovery 
was held in Washington in January, under the auspices of the Ntl. 
Com. on Federal Legislation for Birth Control, with 1000 attending. 
Among the major groups endorsing in 1934 were the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A. Two books were published, “Birth Control in 
Practice” (An Analysis of 10,000 Case Histories of the Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau) and the “Biological and Medical Aspects 


of Contraception.” i 
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Mrs. Sanger made a tour of Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Prentiss Willson of Washington, D. C., 
a National Medical Committee for Federal and State Birth Control 
Legislation was organized to work for a more progressive attitude in 
the medical profession and to amend existing restrictive laws. Medical 
leadership in all states enrolled. 

1935: Senator Hastings introduced Bill S. 600 and Congressman 
Pierce Bill H. R. 2000. The House bill was defeated in the Judiciary 
Committee but on February 12, Congressman Pierce reintroduced 
another Bill, H. R. 5600. A campaign for signatures to petitions to 
Congress and the President brought hundreds of thousands of signers. 
Group endorsement continued, among the most important the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Anti-Birth Control legislation was 
introduced and the Federal Committee participated in hearings to pro- 
test passage of bills. 

A “Birth Control Comes of Age’’ dinner was held in Washington 
to commemorate the 21st Anniversary of the Birth Control Movement. 
Radio censorship of birth control was ended when National Broad- 
casting Company broadcast an address by Representative Pierce of 
Oregon, preceding the dinner, over a national network. 

The Journal of Contraception, the first scientific periodical devoted 
solely to the medical and biological aspects of human fertility, was 
published under the auspices of the Birth Control Clinical Research 
Bureau, edited by Dr. Abraham Stone and a distinguished editorial 
advisory committee. 150 clinics in operation. 

A large mass meeting held at Carnegie Hall, under the auspices of 
the American Birth Control] League, was denounced by Cardinal 
Hayes, and in turn 13 noted ministers replied to Cardinal Hayes, 
upholding the ethical and moral significance of birth control. 

Mrs. Sanger visited India, addressed, on invitation, the All-India 
pA Conference, and established 50 centres for contraceptive 
advice. 

Iceland passed the most progressive birth control laws extant, set- 
ting forth the obligation of physicians and district medical officers to 
provide contraceptive advice to women for whom pregnancy repre- 
sents a hazard. 

1936: Senator Copeland (New York) and Representative Gassaway 
(Oklahoma) introduced Bills S. 4000 and H. R. 11330 in the second 
session of the 74th Congress, but no hearings were held. 

A poll conducted by American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
Poll) indicated 70% favorable to the legalizing of contraception. 242 
clinics in operation, of which 65 were located in hospitals and county 
health departments. 

A decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit on November 20, 1936, sustained the ruling of Judge Mosco- 
witz of the District Court on Jan. 6, that contraceptives imported for 
a lawful purpose did not come within the restrictions of the Federal 
Statutes. The most significant passage of this decision declared that 
the design of the statutes “was not to prevent the importation, sale 
or a by mail of things which might intelligently be employed 
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by conscientious and competent physicians for the purpose of saving 
lite or promoting the well-being of their patients.” Lhe Attorney 
General of the United States announced the government would rest 
its case, and the decision thereby became in effect the law. The Treas- 
ury Department issued instructions to Customs authorities to admit 
contraceptive supplies addressed to physicians. 

The National Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control 
disbanded, with its objectives obtained through the above “test case.” 
More than 1000 organizations had endorsed its efforts, 325,000 indi- 
vidual endorsers were cooperating, and more than 1000 active regional, 
state, county and district chairmen and local workers had aided in 
mobilizing public opinion. 

Mrs. Sanger was recipient of the Town Hall Club award given to 
that member who has made the greatest contribution “to the enlarge- 
ment and enrichment of life.” She visited Bermuda at the invitation 
of the Government. 

A National Medical Council on Birth Control (Dr. Frederick C. 
Holden, Chairman) was formed to supervise the medical policies of 
the American Birth Control League. 1ts members included outstand- 
ing physicians trom 23 states. 

A Conference on Contraceptive Research and Clinical Practice was 
held in New York City, December g9th and goth, under the auspices 
of the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau. 

1937: The American Medical Association approved and unani- 
mously adopted a report of its “Committee to Study Contraceptive 
Practices and Allied Problems” accepting birth contro] as an integral 
part of medical practice and education. 

North Carolina pioneered as the first state to provide contraceptive 
service to indigent mothers through its public health program. 

Puerto Rico passed favorable birth control legislation. 

In Canada, Justice Clayton ruled that the dissemination of birth 
control information was “for the public good,’ dismissing charges 
against a social worker employed by the Parents’ Information Bureau 
of Kitchener, Ontario. Case widely publicized throughout Canada. 

Massachusetts’ birth control clinics in Salem and Brookline raided, 
and physicians and nurse, arrested. In response to questionnaire sent 
active members of Massachusetts Medical Society, 1794 protested such 
action as menace to rights and duties of medical profession. 

1938: South Carolina became second state to incorporate birth con- 
trol service into its public health program. 

Ladies Home Journal Survey reported 79% of American women in 
favor of birth control. A widely publicized survey in Fortune Maga- 
zine reported contraceptive industry as totaling close to $250,000,000 
a year, and called attention to need of removing subject from semt- 
bootleg status. j 

Massachusetts Supreme Court ruled its law on birth control con- 
stitutional. No exceptions for physicians allowed. 

A Citizens Committee on Planned Parenthood formed to raise funds 
on behalf of the American Birth Control League. This Committee in 
1940 was expanded into a National Committee for Planned a 
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hood, including more than a thousand leaders in medicine, public 
health, religion, science, education and business, sponsoring the activi- 
ties of the Birth Control Federation of America. 

1939: The Birth Control Federation of America, Inc., formed by 
a merger of the American Birth Control League and the Birth Con- 
trol Clinical Research Bureau. 

Puerto Rico: U. S. District Judge held in test case involving doctors 
and social workers, that “‘contraceptive articles may have a lawful use 
and the statutes prohibiting them must be read as prohibiting them 
only when they have an unlawful use.” Defendants released. 

Food and Drug Administration and Federal Trade Commission 
began to take official action to control misleading and misbranded 
contraceptive advertising. 

Sweden: Report of Royal Commission on Population emphasized 
concern with quality rather than quantity of population and advo- 
cated birth control. 

England: Report of Interdepartmental Committee on Abortion 
(appointed by Ministry of Health) emphasized importance of contra- 
ceptive advice, and urged the medical grounds for such advice “should 
not be limited by too narrow an interpretation.’ Successive. memo- 
randa of the British Health Ministry in 1934 and 1937 widened the 
original provisions for giving contraceptive advice at maternal and 
infant welfare centers. 

Massachusetts: Committee for Defense of Medical Rights formed, 
urged exemption of physicians from restrictions of law. 

Connecticut: Waterbury clinic raided. Doctors and nurse arrested. 
Contraceptives and records seized. 

1940: Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors by a vote of 3 to 2 up- 
held statute making “use” of contraceptives illegal and denied any 
exception for physicians prescribing contraceptives for patients. Citi- 
zens Committee formed to amend laws. 

Two more states quietly included contraceptives in their state health 
programs, bringing total to 4. 

Birth Control Federation reported at Annual Meeting 31 affiliated 
state leagues and a total of 549 clinics in operation; 171 located in 
public health quarters and 92 in hospitals. 226 of the 549 clinics 
received part or all of their support from tax funds. 

Gallup Poll reveals 77% of American public favor the inclusion of 
birth control service under government health auspices. 


HORACE M. KALLEN: 
BEHIND THE BERTRAND RUSSELL CASE 


“Tue Bertrand Russell Case” presents a challenge to American intel- 
lectual life and American education, to which the New York Herald 
Tribune declares, “no friend of civil liberty and academic freedom can 
remain indifferent.” 

The case grew out of a churchman’s assault upon Bertrand Russell’s 
person and principles after he was appointed to teach mathematics 
and philosophy in the College of the City of New York. 

The appointment had been made on the basis of the appointee’s 
record and reputation. He was, at the time, teaching philosophy at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, and designated to give the 
William James lectures at Harvard in the fall of 1940. Sixty-seven 
years old, his contributions to mathematical logic, mathematics, the 
philosophy of science and social and political philosophy had estab- 
lished him among the foremost living philosophers in the English- 
speaking world. “Bertrand Russell,” wrote Rudolf Metz, “is the only 
British thinker of the age who has an international reputation; the 
only one whose name is known in all countries. To this extent he has 
succeeded to the inheritance of Spencer. . . .” * 

Unlike Spencer, Russell is a member of the British nobility. His 
father was Viscount Amberly, his grandfather was Lord John Russell, 
in whose household he was brought up. He has inherited the title, but 
refuses to use it, preferring to be known simply as Bertrand Russell. 
He has, however, extended and enriched the democratic disposition 
which is also a part of his inheritance. His grandfather brought about 
the repeal of the English Test and Corporation Acts which barred 
from public office any one not a member of his own Church of Eng- 
land, and thus extended political equality to religious minorities, of 
whom the Catholics were the most numerous group. Russell’s social 
and political teachings might be described as a scientific justification of 
the general process of liberation and equalization of which his grand- 
father’s act was a part. 

His intellectual beginnings were all in logic and mathematics, and 
his writings on those subjects are regarded as among the most significant 
in the contemporary world. The First World War brought home to 


* 4 Hundred Years of British Philosophy, New York, 1938. 
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him the problems of human relations, which had been until then rather 
abstract and intellectual to his mind, in a personal and passionate way. 
He was a pacifist, opposed to war, and he was sent to jail for his faith. 
In jail he carried on those social studies out of which grew his works 
on ethics, psychology, education, sex, marriage, politics and religion. 

He had married young, and after many years of a childless marriage, 
he and his first wife separated. A second marriage, of which there were 
children, was dissolved in 193, after fifteen years. Around the children 
of this second marriage the Russells created, in 1927, a progressive 
experimental school which eventually they could not keep up because 
it cost too much. Russell entered upon a third marriage three years 
ago. The divorces were attended with the usual difficulties which Eng- 
lish law and the Church of England impose; admitting only adultery 
as they do, as ground for divorce. The hypocritical cruelty of canoni- 
cally controlled civil law is well os and only ecclesiastic interests 
take it seriously. 

Russell’s standing as a man, a scientist, a philosopher surely remains 
unaffected by whether he has been divorced or not. He has been a 
Fellow of the Royal Society since 1908. He has given the Lowell lectures 
in Boston and the Conway Lecture in London. Trinity College, in 
Cambridge, where he had been an undergraduate and a lecturer, ousted 
him from the lectureship during the War and elected him Fellow after 
the War. In 1934 the Royal Society awarded him the Sylvester Medal, 
and in 1937 the Aristotelian Society of London elected him president. 
He has been for many years one of the three foreign members of the 
philosophical section of the Royal Academy of the Lincei, in Rome. 

Such is the man and philosopher in “the Bertrand Russell case.” 


II 


The Russell case itself developed in the following manner: 

On February 26, 1940, the Board of Higher Education of New York 
City, by a unanimous vote, named Bertrand Russell to be professor of 
philosophy at the College of the City of New York for eighteen months, 
beginning with the Fall Term of 1941. 

The College of the City of New York is one of the four collegiate 
institutions maintained by New York City for the education of chil- 
dren of its citizens. Of these four, two, Brooklyn College and Queens 
College, are coeducational; one, Hunter College is exclusively for girls; 
the College of the City of New York is exclusively for boys in its day 
sessions. 
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Bertrand Russell was appointed to teach senior and junior male 
undergraduates the following specific subjects: 

1. Logic and its relation to science, mathematics and philosophy. 

2. Problems in the foundations of mathematics. 

3- Relations of the pure to applied sciences and the reciprocal influ- 
ence of metaphysics and scientific theories. 

When the appointment was made public, alien-born William T. 
Manning, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, wrote a letter to 
the press denouncing the appointment on the ground that Mr. Russell 
is “a recognized propagandist against religion and morality and who 
specifically defends adultery.” 

It was generally assumed that the clergyman was speaking for his 
church. But a fellow clergyman, the editor of The Churchman, Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler, hastened to point out: 


Bishop Manning has been given no authority to represent the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in such controversies. He is one voice, 
and only one, out of a million and a half communicants. He has 
every right to speak for himself; he has no right to speak either for 
his own diocese or for the national church. He cannot speak even 
for the episcopate, of which he is one among 153. No authority has 
been given him to represent either the House of Bishops or his 
diocesan convention in this matter. Only the General Convention, 
composed of Bishops and other clergy and laymen, could author- 
ize him to speak for the Episcopal Church. It is unfortunate that 
the public is under the illusion that every time a bishop, particu- 
larly a bishop of a metropolitan diocese, bursts into print with a 
point of view stemming from the dark ages, he represents the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.* 


Following the clergyman’s letter, attacks on the appointment came 
in numbers. The attacks were consistently of ecclesiastical and political 
origin. Among them was the unsuccessful endeavor of a member of 
the Board of Higher Education, a communicant of Bishop Manning’s 
and a Republican politician, to have the philosopher’s appointment 
rescinded by the Board. This having failed, the assault was finally given 
effective form by the filing of a taxpayer’s suit in the New York Su- 
preme Court to oust Bertrand Russell on the ground that he was an 
alien and an advocate of sexual immorality. The suit was initiated in 
the name of a Mrs. Jean Kay of Brooklyn, who declared that she 
was afraid of what might happen to her daughter if she were a stu- 
dent at the boys’ College of the City of New York and Bertrand 
Russell were teaching there the philosophy of mathematics and of 

* The New Republic, April 8, 1940. 
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science. Representing Mrs. Jean Kay before the court was a lawyer 
named Joseph Goldstein, who, when Tammany and its affiliates were 
in power in New York City, had held office as a city magistrate. This 
ex-magistrate’s brief described Bertrand Russell’s works in terms not 
even the most unfriendly critics had, in all the years that Russell had 
been writing, ever even thought of using about them. Goldstein called 
them “lecherous, salacious, libidinous, lustful, venerous, erotomaniac, 
aphrodisiac, atheistic, irreverent, narrow-minded, untruthful and be- 
reft of moral fiber.” He also charged that the philosopher had gone in 
for salacious poetry, had maintained an English nudist colony, had 
condoned homosexuality, that, moreover, he was not a citizen. Gold- 
stein added: 


He is not a philosopher in the accepted meaning of the word; not 
a lover of wisdom; not a searcher after wisdom; not an explorer of 
that universal science which aims at the explanation of all the 
phenomena of the universe by ultimate causes; that in the opinion 
of your deponent and multitudes of other persons he is a sophist; 
practices sophism; that by cunning contrivances, tricks and devices 
and by mere quibbling, he puts forth fallacious arguments and 
arguments that are not supported by sound reasoning; and he 
draws inferences which are not justly deduced from a sound 
premise; that all his alleged doctrines which he calls philosophy 
are just cheap, tawdry, worn out, patched up fetishes and proposi- 
tions, devises for the purpose of misleading the people. 


The magistrate before whom this plea was made was a John E. Mc- 
Geehan, a Roman Catholic, a graduate of local Catholic schools; he 
was backed by the Bronx Democratic political machine associated with 
Tammany; he had last distinguished himself by trying to have a por- 
trait of Martin Luther removed from a Courthouse mural illustrating 
legal history. The Board of Higher Education was represented by 
Nicholas Bucci, Assistant Corporation Counsel. Bucci’s reply to Gold- 
stein confined itself to the only legally relevant point in the latter’s 
petition; viz: that a non-citizen could not be appointed to a post in a 
city college. Mr. Bucci argued that this was not the case, and asked for 
dismissal of the suit. 

To this McGeehan replied: “If I find that these books sustain the 
allegations of the petition, I will give the Appellate Division and the 
Court of Appeals something to think about.” * 

On March goth the justice made public the intellectual exercise he 
had promised to give the higher courts of the State of New York. It was 
a very long document, based, its author claimed, on ‘‘normae and 

“New York Herald Tribune, March 28, 1940. 
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criteria . . . which are the laws of nature and nature’s God.” Accord- 
ing to the New Republic, it must have been “produced at superhuman 
speed if the Justice actually wrote it after all the evidence was in.” It 
voided the appointment on three main grounds: two purely technical, 
which would invalidate the appointment of any distinguished foreign 
teacher or any teacher; the other, according to the justice, “compel- 
ling.” He said he had to void the appointment because it ‘adversely 
affects public health, safety and morals’; because it would “aid, abet or 
encourage any course of conduct tending to a violation of the penal 
law.” The Board, he said, had no right to appoint an alien to a teaching 
post in the City, nor without testing his competency in a competitive 
examination. Nor had it only thus gone beyond its powers in appoint- 
ing Bertrand Russell; it had in effect established a “Chair of Indecency” 
at City College. He said not only that Russell’s teachings are calculated 
to encourage violations of the State’s penal law. He said that the Board 
of Higher Education has “moral standards lower than common decency 
requires.” He said that “academic freedom is freedom to do good, not 
freedom to teach evil.’’ Later he added that he had had to take a bath 
after reading one of the philosopher’s books. 

One consequence of the agitation was a vituperative public assault 
upon the members of the Board of Higher Education which split its 
ranks. A fundamentalist—Catholic and Protestant—minority aligned 
themselves with Episcopalian Tuttle. The rest remained faithful to 
their convictions. ‘They voted to appeal Mr. McGeehan’s decision. This 
vote, however justified on grounds of personal integrity, public duty 
and administrative responsibility, was politically very inconvenient to 
the city administration, continually harassed by Tammany officeholders 
in its midst. The reform Mayor of New York City, Fiorello LaGuardia, 
dismissed the issue which the vote raised, by striking from the budget 
the position to which Bertrand Russell had been appointed, and his 
Corporation Counsel, W. C. Chanler, advised the Board that he de- 
clined to take an appeal because he feared “that the religious and moral 
controversies” involved would blind the Courts to the vicious wider 
effects of the McGeehan decision and to the legal principles underlying. 

In this opinion of the Courts the Board of Higher Education de- 
clined to concur. It had more faith in their integrity, and undertook to 
appeal. The firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine volunteered 
their services as counsel, without fee. Every effort was made to smother 
this appeal through private counsel. McGeehan denied the Counsel’s 
motion for permission to make the appeal. The denial was immediately 
taken to the Appellate Court, composed entirely of Roman Catholics. 
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This court refused to accept briefs from the Lawyers’ Guild, the Ber- 
trand Russell Committee, the Committee for Cultural Freedom, the 
College Teachers’ Union, and the Women’s City Club as friends of 
the Court, but did agree to accept such briefs from Mr. Tuttle and his 
few associates on the Board who were opposing the majority. 

When Mrs. Kay brought the proceeding to have the courts revoke 
Russell’s appointment she did not make Russell himself a party to 
that proceeding. Nor had Russell been officially notified of the institu- 
tion of the proceeding by the Board of Higher Education. However, in- 
formed by friends of the manner in which the proceeding was being 
defended by the Corporation Counsel acting for the Board of Higher 
Education, Russell felt an obligation to become a party to the pro- 
ceeding and be represented by independent counsel. He retained for 
that purpose Osmond K. Fraenkel, who was suggested to him by the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Mr. Fraenkel is a director of the 
Union. ‘ 

On the day following the announcement of the decision by Mr. Jus- 
tice McGeehan, and before any order was entered on that decision, Mr. 
Fraenkel, on Russell’s behalf, applied to McGeehan to have Russell 
made a party to the proceeding and for permission to Russell to file 
an answer challenging the scandalous charges made against him. This 
application the Justice denied primarily on the ground that Russell 
had no legal interest in the proceedings.* ‘The New York Times edi- 
torially deprecated his defending himself; he should, it said, “have 
had the wisdom to retire from the appointment as soon as its harmful 
effects became evident.” 


* This decision was taken to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court for the 
First Judicial Department on Appeal. That Court unanimously upheld Mr. Justice 
McGeehan, but wrote no opinion explaining its reasons for so doing. Permission 
was then asked of the Appellate Division for the carrying of an appeal to the 
Court of Appeals and that permission was denied. Mr. Fraenkel then took the last 
step available to him under the circumstances and applied to the Court of Appeals 
for permission to appeal. That application came on while the Court was in recess 
and will not be considered by the Court until it reconvenes on September goth. 
If the application is denied, Russell’s only remaining recourse is an action against 
the Board of Higher Education for damages for breach of a contract of employ- 
ment. If the application is granted by the Court of Appeals then argument will be 
heard in the early fall on the propriety of Mr. Justice McGeehan’s order denying 
Russell’s application for intervention. If the Court of Appeals reverses Mr. Justice 
McGeehan then Russell will have an opportunity of appealing to the Appellate 
Division from Mr. Justice McGeehan’s main decision revoking his appointment and 
that Court will be forced to consider that issue on its merits, which recently it 
refused to do on an appeal from the Board of Higher Education, contending that 
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But Bertrand Russell did not, however, feel free to withdraw, as the 
Times suggested. Even if a man of his fame and standing ever could 
have been an anonymous teacher appointed to a teaching post, William 
Manning’s assault, Joseph Goldstein’s accusation, McGeehan’s judicial 
affirmation of the accusation, changed the philosopher’s status. They 
made his cause the public cause of administrative autonomy of ap- 
pointive bodies and of academic freedom of the teaching professions. 
The ecclesiastic’s personal attack upon Mr. Russell and its court-room 
sequelae had been followed by series of attacks and denunciations by 
individuals and groups with various labels, but a common politico- 
ecclesiastical animus. The leading individuals were the Republican 
politician George U. Harvey, president of the Borough of Queens, the 
Democratic politicians James J. Lyons, president of the Borough of the 
Bronx, Michael F. Walsh, Secretary of New York State; and Mayor 
Frank Hague’s master of Chancery Courts Matthews, an alleged anti- 
English pro-Nazi radio propagandist, the priest Edward Lodge Curran, 
president of the International Catholic Truth Society, associated with 
the notorious Christian Front and allied to the “fascist” priest Charles 
Coughlin of Detroit. Among the organizations were various Catholic 
Holy Name Societies, councils of the Knights of Columbus; the Guild of 
Catholic Lawyers; the Sons of Xavier, lodges of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, National Catholic Alumnae Association, the Newman 
Club of the College of the City of New York, and William Randolph 
Hearst. Among the Protestants who aligned themselves with Manning 
and Goldstein were the clergymen H. Darlington, V. N. Peale, Miller 
Ritchie, the Greater New York Federation of Churches and the Metro- 
politan Baptist Ministers’ Conference. The Midwest Conference of the 
Society of New England Women, the Empire State Sons of the Ameri- 


that Board had no right to hire independent counsel to take such appeal. If the 
Court of Appeals affirms Mr. Justice McGeehan’s decision denying Russell’s right 
to intervene, then his own recourse would be the lawsuit already referred to. 

As to the decision of the Appellate Division concerning the appeal of Messrs, 
Harlan and Buckner, the Court did not pass upon the correctness of the lower 
Court’s order setting aside the appointment of Mr. Russell, but merely held that the 
Board could take an appeal only through the Corporation Counsel, and that since 
he had refused to take the appeal, the appeals taken by Messrs. Buckner and 
Harlan on behalf of the Board and the individual members of the majority of the 
Board, should be dismissed. The que.tion of whether an application will be made 
for leave to appeal to the Court of Appeals is under advisement (during the Sum- 
mer, 1940) by the members of the Board. Such an application cannot in any case 
be made until Fall, 1940. 
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can Revolution, and the New York County American Legion seem 
to have been the only formally secular groups. 

As against this combination of fundamentalist clerics, machine politi- 
cians and professional patriots, there rushed to the defense of the 
powers and personality of Bertrand Russell, of his moral and intellec- 
tual integrity, of his courage and his devotion to the cause of truth, 
and of his value as a teacher, scholars, scientists, clergymen and laymen 
of all views and opinions. Most of them do not agree with him, either 
in metaphysics or in ethics. They all endorsed him: Alfred North 
Whitehead, the sage at Harvard; John Dewey, the foremost philosopher 
of America; Albert Einstein, Oswald Veblen, Howard Shapley, Edward 
Kasner, leaders in mathematical physics, mathematics and astron- 
omy; the nation’s leading philosophers; Professors Montague, Ducasse, 
Hook, Perry, Randall, Cohen, Lovejoy, and many others; the presi- 
dents of colleges and universities—institutions of higher learning where 
Russell had taught, is teaching, or will teach, as well as others: Sproul 
of California, Hutchins of Chicago, Neilson of Smith, Gideonse of 
Brooklyn, Alexander of Antioch, Graham of North Carolina, McAfee 
of Wellesley; the presidents and past presidents of the learned societies; 
Nicholson of the Phi Beta Kappa, Curry, of the American Mathematical 
Association, Hankins, of the American Sociological Association, Beard 
of the American Historical Association, Allport of the American 
Psychological Association, Ducasse of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, Himstead, of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and many others. 

Among the ministers of religion who defended Russell were Edgar S. 
Brightman, Director, National Council on Religion in Education; Rev. 
Robert G. Andrus, counselor to Protestant Students in Columbia Uni- 
versity; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community Church, New York 
City; Rev. John Paul Jones; Rev. Hartley J. Hartmann; Dr. Henry 
Neumann, Director, Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture; Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise; Rev. A. J. Muste, Labor Temple (Presbyterian), New 
York City; the Liberal Ministers Club of New York City; Prof. H. E. 
Luccock, Yale Divinity School; Prof. J. S. Bixler, Harvard Divinity 
School. Add to these the Alumni Associations of the College of the 
City of New York and of Brooklyn College, the American Law Stu- 
dents’ Association, the students at the University of California at Los 
Angeles who were at the time in Mr. Russell’s classes, the Willard 
Straight Post of the American Legion, the Women’s City Club of New 
York, and Newbold Morris, president of the City Council, member of 
the Rev. Mr. Manning’s church. 
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The ecclesiastical assault on Mr. Russell in New York led to emu- 
lative efforts elsewhere. 

In California, at whose state university in Los Angeles the philos- 
opher was then teaching, a suit like Joseph Goldstein’s was brought by 
one I. R. Wall, a Baptist clergyman without a pulpit. The courts 
threw out the case. 

In Massachusetts, Thomas Dorgan, Catholic Democratic politician 
without office, demanded that Harvard University should rescind the 
appointment of Bertrand Russell to be William James Lecturer in 
Philosophy for 1940. The University replied: ‘““The president and fel- 
lows have taken cognizance of the criticism of this appointment. After 
reviewing all the circumstances, they have considered it to be for the 
best interests of the University to reaffirm their decision and they have 
done so.” 

Chancellor Chase, of New York University, a vestryman of Trinity 
Church in Bishop Manning’s diocese, declared in a letter to the New 
York Times that if the McGeehan affirmation of the Goldstein libel be 
upheld, “a blow has been struck at the security and intellectual inde. 
pendence of every faculty member in every public college and uni- 
versity in the United States.” If upheld, the decision would, “given a 
taxpayer’s suit, empower a court to void a faculty appointment on ac- 
count of an individual’s opinions.” ‘The consequences, wrote the Chan- 
cellor, were “incalculable.” * 

Others, the metropolitan press and its columnists, clergymen, lay- 
men, educators, were of a similar opinion. The Herald Tribune said 
editorially: “There is now a Russell Case to which no friend of civil 
liberty and academic freedom can remain indifferent. There was not 
before.” Dorothy Thompson wrote: ¢ 


Lord Russell emerges . . . as a twentieth century Socrates, with 
the Bishop brandishing the cup of hemlock in his face. No evidence 
is presented that Lord Russell has ever corrupted any one; no evi- 
dence is presented that his views on marriage and morals have 
had the slightest effect on the tendencies of the times; no evidence 
is presented that he has ever wrecked anybody’s life by his own 
practices. He has been divorced, twice I believe, but so no doubt 
have some members of Bishop Manning’s diocese and probably of 
his congregation, and I doubt whether the Bishop has thrown them 
out of the fold or publicly excoriated them. 

Apparently the important thing is not what people do, but 
what they say. For if the church—in the good old tradition of The 


* New York Times, April 20, 1940. 
+ On the Record, New York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1940. 
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Scarlet Letter—were to excommunicate all who do not strictly fol- 
low its teachings regarding sexual morality, it would become a 
diminished society, and could hardly support either the plant or 
the priesthood that it does. 

Now, this is not an argument against Bishop Manning’s views. 
It is an argument against the attempt to destroy the professional 
life of a distinguished scholar because he voices opinions which 
are, in fact, the actual practices of a part of our most respected 
population. Lord Russell is not immoral. Any one who knows him 
is aware that he is a man of the most exquisite intellectual and 
personal integrity. 


The issue, if it had ever been personal, had ceased to be so. Replying 
to its editorial, Mr. Russell wrote the New York Times,* 


. .. If I had considered only my own interests and inclinations I 
should have retired at once. But however wise such action might 
have been from a personal point of view, it would also, in my 
judgment, have been cowardly and selfish. A great many people 
who realized that their own interests and the principles of toler- 
ation and free speech were at stake were anxious from the first to 
continue the controversy. If I had retired I should have robbed 
them of their casus belli and tacitly assented to the proposition of 
opposition that substantial groups shall be allowed to drive out of 
public office individuals whose opinions, race or nationality they 
find repugnant. This to me would appear immoral. 


To Bishop Manning, that the issue should be met in this way, that 
the foremost ethical and intellectual leaders in American life should 
stand by Russell, was “sinister.” “If,” he mouthed, “‘the heads of any 
of our colleges and universities countenance men like Russell—and 
the grave fact is that some of them do—it is time for the Christian 
Church and for all who believe in God and the moral law to make 
an open issue.” 


III 


The ecclesiastic is consistent. His knowledge of the Christian Church 
is as belated as his ideas about God and the moral law. The issue, so 
novel to the Bishop, has been open since Jesus of Nazareth opened it 
against the Temple priestcraft of Judea two thousand years ago. It is 
the issue of the Waldenses against Innocent IV; of the Franciscan 
Spirituales against John XXII; of John Huss against the Council of 
Constance; of Joan of Arc against the Inquisition of Rouen; of Jews, 


* April 26, 1940. 
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Moors, and heretics against Torquemada; of Savonarola against 
Borgian Pope Alexander VI; of Martin Luther against Leo X; of 
Servetus against John Calvin. It is the issue of the Protestant Refor- 
mation against the religious imperialism of the Papacy. It is the issue, 
within Protestantism, of the liberty of the individual conscience against 
corporate coercion. It is the issue, within the enclaves of Christian cul- 
ture, of religious and secular free thought against priestly domination 
of thought. In sum, it is the issue of free religion against the dogmatic 
theology of ecclesiastics; it is the issue of the open competitive method 
of scientific inquiry against the closed monopolistic indoctrinations of 
ecclesiasticism. 

The ecclesiastical assault on Bertrand Russell is but the current 
phase of a warfare waged by priestcraft against men of faith and 
science since science first began to penetrate the dogmatic walls of 
churchly doctrine. The aggressors in this warfare have been the church- 
men, not the scientists. There exists, it is true, a widespread notion 
that it is science which wages a war upon religion, but that notion is a 
consequence of ecclesiastical propaganda, without any basis in the 
record. Men of science have been invariably men of deep religious 
feeling, marked by a piety and devotion to their faiths rarely equalled 
among professional religionists. Many of them have been themselves 
churchmen: personalities like Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, Nicolaus of Cusa, Giordano Bruno, Mendel, Renan, Robertson 
Smith, Colenso, Bartolo, Lenormant, Loisy. Others have been conse- 
crated laymen like Galileo and Kepler and Newton, like Lyell and 
Darwin, like Eddington, Millikan and Jeans, like William James and 
John Dewey, Albert Einstein and Alfred North Whitehead. Bertrand 
Russell himself, as every reader of A Free Man’s Worship knows, is a 
man of a deeply religious cast of mind. Each such man endeavors to 
see the world truly and to see it whole. Some continue to call the 
whole “God,” others call it ‘“‘Nature,’’ all add new discoveries to old 
insights, all set unprecedented observations besides doctrines sanctified 
by tradition and grounded in habit. Those doctrines are orthodoxy; 
an innovation is heresy. To accept the latter would be to admit that 
the traditional and habitual is not the universal and eternal, to acqui- 
esce in the disagreeable task of continually readjusting and modifying 
dogma into harmony with new observation and discovery. The idea of 
“God” or of “Nature” with which a Whitehead or an Einstein, a Dewey 
or an Eddington ends his inquiry, is consequently not the same as the 
idea with which he begins his inquiry. Old elements have been aban- 
doned; new ones have been added, the whole has been reshaped. And 
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what is true regarding such general ideas as ‘“‘God” or “Nature” is even 
truer regarding the specific ideas and data of which the sciences of 
matter, of life and of man consist. 

Such continual transformation of the old in the light of the new 
the official keepers of any orthodox “deposit of faith” resent and re- 
ject. When Kepler, a pious soul and loyal Catholic, said of his astro- 
nomical conceptions, “I do think the thoughts of God,” he was assign- 
ing God other thoughts than churchmen and inquisitors declared to 
be the correct ones. When Charles Darwin demonstrated the origin of 
species and described the descent of man, when Sir Charles Lyell ex- 
hibited the antiquity of the earth, when Colenso, Anglican Bishop of 
Natal, brought the Bible into the conspectus of common-sense and 
science, they also assigned to God and to Nature other thoughts and 
other methods than those approved of for God and for Nature by the 
dead men speaking with authority for the Anglican Bishop Manning and 
Roman Catholic Judge McGeehan and Judaistic ex-judge Goldstein. 
That the Church cannot err in matters of faith and morals is a claim 
common to Roman Catholicism and High Anglicanism. Roman 
Catholicism later developed this into the claim of papal infallibility. 

To keep their notions about God and Nature from the competition 
of others, the persecutors of Bertrand Russell, like their fathers before 
them, are continuing the two wars which make up the bulk of the his- 
tory of religions. They are waging a civil war against new religions, 
new cults, new sects and their “heresies.” They are waging a foreign 
war against science. They are waging these wars because they wish, 
where they already have it, to maintain, and where they do not have 
it, to impose, their sole and exclusive rule of the minds and hearts of 
men. They demand monopoly, and will brook no competition. 

But religious heresies and scientific ideas are competition. They arise 
because the orthodox system has failed to do its job, and they are en- 
deavors to do that same job better. The job is called by churchmen, 
Salvation; it goes by other names in other enclaves; but whatever the 
name, it stands for the same task, the same end: to enable men to be 
freer and safer and happier whether in this world or another. Ortho- 
doxies are more concerned with an other world; heresies and science 
with this world. But all alike recognize that the world we now live in 
is not a world that was made for us; that it is a world beset with dan- 
gers, threatening hunger and thirst and cold, sickness and barrenness, 
warfare and death. Religion and science both figure as instruments in 
mankind’s struggle to live and to grow and to be at peace in this 
world: as agencies wherewith to secure an abundance of food, clothing 
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and shelter, assurance of offspring, protection from disease, victory in 
battle, conquest over death. They do this by means of ideas regarding 
the origin, the nature, and the history of the world and of man; and 
by making up, on the basis of these ideas, devices with which to manip- 
ulate and control, to alter and direct both men and events in such a 
way as to destroy what is held to be evil and to further what is held to 
be good. In a word, both science and religion are endeavors to discern 
the causes and to control the consequences of events; to define rules 
of conduct and to determine ways of life which shall accomplish the 
salvation men desire: they set up ends and designate the means to those 
ends. 

The causes, the consequences, are not things seen. They are things 
unseen, which belong to the past which is no more, or the future which 
is not yet, and are referred to a locus beyond the reach of our senses 
and transcending the events of the daily life. In this common enterprise 
religion is far older than science. Its theory of causes and of ends and 
means is no less older. This theory is usually called supernaturalist, 
anthropomorphic. Where science speaks of energy, electrons, protons, 
space-time, light years and the like, traditional religions speak of 
gods, devils, angels, spirits, heaven, hell: more recent and heretical 
ones assign the causes of things to such anthropomorphic super- 
naturalisms as the Dialectical Materialism of the Bolsheviks, the Race 
of the Nazis, the Totalitarian State of the Fascists. 

Religions,—the godly and the godless alike,—differ from science not 
so much, however, in what they believe to be the unseen cause and 
rule of the world, as in how they establish and prove their beliefs; 
and in how they manipulate and control the objects of their beliefs. 
Thus, religion grounds its beliefs upon some initial revelation, trans- 
mits them by authority, and imposes them by force. It asserts that 
they are universal, eternal and unalterable, exempt from any doubt 
or challenge, endowed with an absolute and exclusive claim to the 
allegiance of the human mind. To manipulate and control the gods, 
angels, devils, and the other objects of religious belief, churchmen, 
who are professionals specially trained to these occupations, are em- 
ployed to say prayers, perform rituals and ceremonies and repeat and 
enforce prescriptions and taboos regarding personal conduct. ‘These 
techniques are declared to be able to accomplish anything: to bring 
rain, cure disease, overcome barrenness, prosper the friend, defeat the 
foe, ease the imputed torments of the dead, and obviate the conse- 
quences of ecclesiastically-forbidden conduct by the living. Since these 
techniques and the ideas upon which they are based recurrently disap- 
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point the believers, the latter search out new ideas, devise different 
techniques, and protest the old and their claims. Such actions consti- 
tute heresies. To prevent their arising and to suppress them when 
they do arise, churchmen claim that they, and they alone are commis- 
sioned by God to teach what is true doctrine and right conduct, and 
they demand control of education. “As a mandate to teach,” said Pope 
Pius XI, “Christ conferred infallibility in educative work on his 
church.” 

Now, where religion grounds its doctrines on unique, mysterious 
revelation, science elicits its ideas from the ordinary experiences of 
the daily life; where religion transmits dogmas on authority and im- 
poses them by force, science continually checks and tests its theories or 
laws by observations and experiments; where religion refuses to con- 
sider alternatives and seeks to impose its dogmas to the exclusion of all 
others, science welcomes alternatives and invites competition of ideas 
and procedures. Where religion begins with a dogma finished, unalter- 
able, infallible, science does so with a hypothesis, which it continually 
subjects to modification and improvement in the light of experiment 
and new knowledge. The result is that the history of religion presents 
itself as a multiplication of mutually exclusive heresies and sects, each 
with its own infallible revelation: the history of science presents a 
multitude of alternatives, each with an equal claim to truth, coming 
together in an ever completer harmonization and unity, moving toward 
a consensus which rests on the free consent of all the scientists con- 
cerned with the initial differences. The making of this consensus may 
be observed, both in the theoretical sciences and in the applied sciences, 
be they physics, chemistry, engineering, biology, agriculture, medicine 
or mathematics. 

Wherever salvation is sought chiefly by the methods of science and 
by the technologies based on science, men are freer, healthier, better fed, 
happier, more peaceable and live longer. Wherever salvation is sought 
chiefly by the methods of religion and the technologies based on reli- 
gion, the opposite is the case. The contrast during the past hundred 
years between the lives and labors of the peoples of France and Eng- 
land, the Scandinavian countries and the United States, with those of 
Spain, Portugal, Poland, Russia, India, Hitler Germany and Fascist 
Italy, points the moral. On the record, wherever science has had an 
opportunity to compete freely with religion in doing any specific job, 
it has, on the whole and in the long run, done the job better. This is 
why people speak of ‘‘the religion of Science.” 

Of course, persons who make their livings out of religion are much 
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put out. Unchecked, the employment of scientific ideas and techniques 
would have the same effect on ecclesiasticism as the employment of the 
railroad and the motor-car had on the horse and buggy. And it is true, 
as the priestcraft continually complain, that men give less heed to 
what they call religion than they used to. Some sects, in order to com- 
pete with science, adopt the faith, the attitudes, the methods and the 
techniques of science, insisting only that the word “God” and senti- 
ments and symbols centred on it be retained. These are the modern- 
ists of the Catholic dispensation, the progressives of the Protestant; 
and the latter far outnumber the former. Most sects, however, concede 
nothing and demand all. They attribute every ill mankind is suffering 
from to neglect of their religion, without regard to the fact that human 
ills are not fewer nor different from what they were before science, and 
that human goods, spiritual and material, are more abundant, more 
diversified and more secure than they were before science. They com- 
plain bitterly of the neglect of the church, demand that its use should 
be spread by other means than its inward merit, insist on the absolute 
and exclusive prerogative of their occupation to employment and 
reverence. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has pointed out the anomaly: 


Nobody solicitously is trying to save science for the simple reason 
that in its own sphere science is saving us. . . . Science is not yet 
an organization to be maintained or a final creed to be preserved; 
it is still in the creative vigor of individual venturesomeness. and 
exploration. . . . Turn however to religion! . . . Multitudes of 
people are out with props trying to shore up religion . . . until 
the impression prevails that the major business of churchmen is to 
keep religion going. 


The methods employed by the Anglican churchman, Manning, the 
Catholic judge, McGeehan, the Judaist lawyer, Goldstein, and their 
churchly associates against Bertrand Russell’s appointment to teach 
mathematical philosophy at the College of the City of New York, is the 
current scientific sample of the methods generally employed by church- 
men “to keep religion going.” They are methods which are condemned 
in sport and impossible in science, art or true religion. They are not 
uncommon, but are treated as unlawful—although the law is a mighty 
shelter for such methods—in business, and on occasion, government 
prosecutes businessmen accused of employing them, businessmen 
charged with being monopolists or would-be monopolists, engaged in 
“unfair competition.” When such methods occur in sport they are 
called “fouling.” Sportsmanship or fair competition consists in equal 
opportunity to demonstrate excellence; it consists in refusing any handi- 
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cap or privilege in the competition with rivals to perform a feat, to do 
a service, to accomplish a work, to achieve an end; it consists of being 
willing and ready to win or lose on one’s merits, without fear or favor. 

Until the insurgence of the Bolsheviks, the Fascists and the Nazis no 
traditional occupation except the ecclesiastical has openly and boldly 
demanded exemption from the rules of fair competition and claimed 
unfair competition as a right and fouling as a religious duty. Now those 
godless cults have joined the godly ones in making these claims. The 
Nazis are explicit about it. “The Third Reich,” wrote the Nazi of 
Catholic faith, Fritz Von Papen, in the Vélkischer Beobachter of Jan- 
uary 14, 1934, “is the first power which not only recognizes but which 
puts into practice the high principles of the papacy.” In this he was 
unjust to both the Bolsheviks and the Fascists who antedated the 
Nazis in that emulation. The priestcraft of each cult, godless and godly 
alike, lay claim to be the keepers of a unique, infallible “deposit of 
faith” revealed to them alone, which they are charged by the Triune 
God or by Dialectical Materialism or by Metaphysical Aryan Blood, 
or by the Total Act which is the Fascist State, to impose on the rest of 
mankind. They assert that God and Destiny command that humanity 
shall believe without doubt, obey without protest, serve without hesi- 
tation. Each cult arrogates for its doctrine and discipline the exclusive 
privilege it claims to be the due of infallibility: “I am right,” each 
says to the others, and to the rest of the world, ‘and you are wrong; 
when you are in power it is your duty to tolerate me because I am 
right; when I am in power it is my duty to persecute you because you 
are wrong.” 


IV 


By and large, but with a growing number of exceptions, to be found 
almost exclusively in the Protestant world, such as the Quakers, the 
churchmen have remained zealous in their “duty to persecute.” Since 
their infallible “deposit of faith” revealed not only the will of God 
regarding man, but the entire history, structure and action of the uni- 
verse, of its inanimate matter and of its living forms, they persecuted 
the different wherever they found it: in astronomy, in physics, in biology, 
in history, in archaeology, in philology. ... Readers of Andrew 
D. White’s History of the Warfare of Science with Theology * will 
remember how each step in the progress of the positive sciences was at- 
tended with ecclesiastical suppression and ecclesiastical vengeance. 


* New York, 1896, 2 vols. 
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Never was there on the part of ecclesiastical authority any undertaking 
to examine the new idea or the new technique on its merits, to check 
it by observation, or to verify it by experiment. Consistently, church- 
men instead endeavored to silence the ideas’ author, to assassinate his 
character, to burn his living body and the books in which he had writ- 
ten his ideas down, to inscribe them in an Index Prohibitory or Ex- 
purgatory, and with due penalties to forbid persons within reach of 
ecclesiastical power to read them. Consistently, churchmen set up de- 
vices to prevent new ideas, variants, possible heresies from arising; or 
if arisen, from being published and circulated. They set up censor- 
ships, which prevail and operate to this day, and which the totalitarian 
cults in Germany, Russia and Italy emulate without improving upon. 
They set up an Inquisition commissioned by torture and fire to elim- 
inate all variation from their infallible prescriptions. Lord Acton 
wrote to Mary Gladstone: * “The principle of the Inquisition is mur- 
derous, and a man’s opinion of the Papacy is regulated by his opinions 
about religious assassination.”” The Roman Catholic Church maintains 
Censorship, Index and Inquisition to this day. Other sects, that would 
if they could, make use instead of slander and calumny, political in- 
fluence and social pressure. None is concerned about the scientific cor- 
rectness of an idea or the social value of a method. All are concerned 
with preserving their monopolies by maiming or destroying the com- 
petitor. 

Since the ecclesiastical murder by burning, of Giordano Bruno, tor- 
ture of Galileo, vendetta against Newton, workers in the astronomical 
and physical sciences have been left in relative peace by churchmen. 
True, an Irish Catholic Cardinal has denounced Relativity, about 
which he knows less than nothing, because he suspected it might make 
for atheism—which to him is the same as a conception of God other 
than his own—but the condemnation has not been institutional. The 
institutional condemnation of relativity on doctrinal grounds came 
from the Nazis and the Bolsheviks. The latter have also condemned 
Mendelian genetics. Since the calumniation of Darwin by highly-placed 
clerics of the Church of England, ecclesiastical condemnation of evo- 
lutionary biology has been sporadic and intermittent, and the same 
holds for medicine and mental hygiene. It might be said that the 
churchmen have to a considerable degree retreated from those fields. 
But in two fields they fight an entrenched warfare. One is the field of 
biblical criticism, church histery and philosophy. The other is the field 


* Letiers to Mary Gladstone, 1905, London, p. 105. 
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of social science. They call the first field ‘faith;’’ the second, “morals.” 
They bitterly dispute the ground in all the disciplines affecting the 
infallibility and unalterability of the dogmas of the faith; and regard- 
ing all that affects folkways and mores, especially sexways, they are as 
fanatical and cruel as they dare to be. 

Scientific method in religious inquiry is especially obnoxious to the 
Catholics. ““The modern mind,” Gregory XVI declared in the Encycli- 
cal Singulari nos, “seeks to know beyond what it is meant to know . . . 
relying too much on itself, thinks it can find the truth outside the 
Catholic Church wherein truth is found without the slightest shadow 
of error.” In 1864 Pio Nono appended to the Encyclical Quanta Cura 
a Syllabus of 80 Modern Errors which directly or by implication 
enumerated and proscribed practically every advance the sciences had 
made, while the Encyclical condemned all those who did not acknow]- 
edge papal infallibility. Leo XIII. consistently persecuted Catholic 
scholars such as Dollinger. In 1885, he declared in the Encyclical Im- 
mortali Dei that all Catholics must believe whatever the Roman Pon- 
tiffs affirmed, especially as regards modern liberties. ‘The Encyclical 
Sapientiae Christianae reaffirmed this, requiring obedience not only 
to dogmatic decisions but to all the instructions of the hierarchy and 
especially of the Pope. Pius X made the Catholic warfare against 
scientific method in the study of religion and church history one of 
extermination. Confirming the Decree of the Holy Roman and Uni- 
versal Inquisition which condemned and proscribed the autonomy of 
science and the validity of its methods, he condemned views come by 
in this way as Modernism, which he described as the “synthesis of all 
the heresies.” Persons tainted with Modernism were to be excom- 
municated, censorship was to be extended and intensified and a secret 
council of vigilance against Modernism was to be set up. Biblical 
scholarship, higher criticism, the social sciences, have made their ereat- 
est advances in the enclaves of the Protestant churches, not excluding 
the Anglican and Episcopal. Those churches have their fundamental- 
ists, but as a whole they neither arrogate to themselves infallibility nor 
the exclusive possession of the “Truth and the Way.” 


V 


But it is in the field of the social sciences or “morals’’ that the ecclesi- 
astical interests have their greatest strength, and receive the strongest 
support for their claim that their dogmas regarding property, both 
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human and chattel, sex-relations, marriage and divorce, birth control 
and sex-education are infallible. On these issues, too, Protestantism has 
been far readier to learn from science. No Protestant theologian, for 
example, any longer justifies slavery, but it is the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that slavery is economically sound and morally de- 
fensible. Thomas Aquinas is currently much in vogue. He is the official 
theologian of the Roman Catholic Church. The submissive and un- 
doubting study of his works is prescribed by various papal encyclicals, 
and commanded by the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis. 

But it is regarding matters of sex that the churchmen have been 
most aggressive and most intransigent in claiming for their dogmas the 
special privileges of immunity from doubt, inquiry and competition. 
It is because of his scientific findings on these matters that Bertrand 
Russell is assaulted in the characteristic manner of churchmen. Rus- 
sell, after an extraordinarily wide examination of the literature in the 
field, and after extensive observation and analysis of sexual behavior, 
arrived at certain opinions on these matters which are different from 
the dogmas of the churches. He had analysed not only the objective 
studies of generations of historians, anthropologists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, economists, sociologists, physicians and intellectually 
honest churchmen; he had also studied the relevant works of the early 
church fathers, papal encyclicals and many other authoritative ecclesi- 
astical documents. Having reached his conclusions, he laid them open 
to the public scrutiny and analysis of all men, but especially his scien- 
tific peers. He claimed no special privilege for them. He did not ask 
for them immunity from scientific criticism. He did not demand that 
their competitors should be suppressed and destroyed. All that he 
asked was, what every scientist in every field asks for his findings: that 
they should be considered on their merits, in the spirit of scientific 
impartiality, of sportsmanlike fair play, without handicaps, without 
fouling. 

This apparently the ecclesiastical interests for which Manning, Mc- 
Geehan and Goldstein speak do not find it safe to do. According to 
many, Mr. Manning’s church was conceived in what Mr. McGeehan’s 
church regards as the adultery of Henry VIII. The cults of these 
churches are peculiarly sensitive on sexual questions, and postulate 
certain mysteries of sex which will not bear scientific inquiry. Such 
dogmas as the Virgin Birth of Christ and the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin are necessarily taboo to what is usually meant by study 
and analysis, and the suppression spreads from these supernatural 
phenomena of sex to the natural ones. It is obvious that a candid, 
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scientific treatment of the natural ones might lead to scrutiny of the 
supernatural ones with ecclesiastically undesirable results. Thus it is 
to the advantage of churchmen if people do not “scrutinize the depths 
of the mysteries of God but venerate them devoutly and humbly,” as 
the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis says. Consequently, studies such as 
those of Havelock Ellis on the psychology of sex, Westermarck and 
Letourneaux on human marriage, Henry Lea on sacerdotal celibacy, 
or Bertrand Russell on marriage and morals, become anathema to 
certain types of churchmen. In the case of Russell, the rights and 
powers of an appointive body are invaded, his source of livelihood is 
cut off, his character is libelled, and his opinions are described as sure 
to “aid and abet or encourage any course of conduct tending to a 
violation of the penal law.” This is done ostensibly in defence of 
“morality,” on an ipse dixit of a Catholic judge, without a shred of 
evidence, and without a hearing of the person thus libelled. 

Now in scientific terms it is just as false that the opinions of Bertrand 
Russell on sexual behavior make for immorality as that the dogmas of 
the Catholic and Anglican churches make for morality. On the con- 
trary, the testimony of past and present pupils of Bertrand Russell 
tends to show that his opinions do not make for immorality, while 
there is no testimony whatsoever that they do. And the data of edu- 
cators, psychologists, and criminologists show that there is a high 
correlation between delinquency and crime and churchly affiliation. 

“Most criminals,” writes Prof. Carl Murchison, “belong to some 
church and frankly admit the fact. The big majority attend church 
services every Sunday morning in the Maryland Pen. . . . 14.3% are 
' frankly agnostic. The Criminal is religious, the vast majority belonging 
to some established religious denomination.” * And Prof. William C. 
Bagley writes: 


The states and sections of our country where religious “funda- 
mentalism” shows the fewest signs of “collapse” are the states and 
sections which have the heaviest ratios of the most serious crime 
(homicide) and which in proportion to their population, have 
produced the greatest number of criminals. And among the states 
that have the lowest ratios of serious crime and apparently pro- 
duce the fewest criminals in proportion to their population are 


certain states in which a more liberal spirit unquestionably pre- 
vails. 


William Healy and. Augusta Bronner studied 1636 delinquents be- 


* Criminal Intelligence, Worcester, 1926, p. 144. 
} Education, Crime and Social Progress, N. Y. 1931, P- 43- 
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fore the Chicago Juvenile Court in 1910, and found that 90% of them 
were of religious background (56% of the total being Roman Cath- 
olics) and less than one-tenth of one percent definitely of no religion.* 
For the state of Massachusetts they gave the following figures: 


Sil Reformatory General 
Religion Population Population 
Roman Cathol. 66.3 66.4 
Protestant 28.6 25.2 
Jewish 3.9 6.7 
Other 1.2 17 


In The Individual Delinquent, Dr. Healy declares: 


It is quite evident that formal religious training has not pre- 
vented delinquency in many of our cases, when other strong per- 
sonal or environmental conditions were not, as such, squarely met. 
Participation in religious education and religious communion has 
been quite general among our offenders, but of course the answer 
given by pastors of all congregations is that these have had the 
word, but not caught the spirit. Occasionally in certain unstable 
types there is a tendency to religious emotionalism and anti-social 
conduct at the same time. It is curious that in not over a dozen 
cases have we heard expressions of formed irreligious opinions 
. . . Certain it is that, through not taking into account these other 
backgrounds of delinquency, such religious experience as most 
of our offenders have had has not proved thus sustaining. Many a 
parish would be bettered if the fundamental sources of miscon- 
duct were studied, enumerated and treated in a scientific spirit. 


The Professor of Neuropathology at New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Director of the New York Children’s Court Clinic, 
Max G. Schlapp and his associate Edward H. Smith declare: 


The veriest amateur at disputation may confute the whole argu- 
ment with the common observation that religious persons, not 
excepting priests and teachers of all sects and of the highest posi- 
tion, have in all times and upon innumerable occasions been 
guilty of the grossest crimes . . . if more evidence were needed 
to invalidate the claims of these old theorists it might readily be 
found in the tables of two generations of statisticians who have 
all concluded that the ratio of convicts without religious training 
and religious adhesions is about one-tenth of one percent. The 
percentage of atheism is certainly not lower among the honest 
and unconfined, so we may dismiss the whole pretension of the 
spiritualists with a smile of incredulity.t 


* Delinquents and Criminals, N. Y. 1926. 
+ Boston, 1924, pp. 151-2. 
~ The New Criminology, N. Y. 1928, pp. 56-7. 
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The testimony is similar when it comes to sex offenses. William sig: 
Root, Jr., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Trustee of Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania * wrote: 


the most perfect cases of sordid sex offense and intense emotional 
religious sincerity are to be found among those imprisoned for 
sex offenses. 


He printed the following table: 


Protestant Roman Jewish Indifferent 
Catholic (in percents) 
Predatory Crime 23 19.5 6 9-3 
Homicide Q-2 14.8 i 2.9 
Sexual Crime 4-3 4-7 ue 1.9 ¢ 


It is significant that research in Holland reveals similar findings. 
“Statistics,” wrote Dr. W. A. Bonger, Professor of Criminology and 
Sociology at the University of Amsterdam, “leave no loophole for mis- 
understanding: criminality among irreligious persons is usually the 
lowest on the list.” £ 

Delinquency of children in the United States shows corresponding 


* A Psychological and Educational Survey of 1916 Prisoners in the Western Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, p. 192. 

}~ Carl Murchison wrote: “The Methodists and the Catholics comprise approxi- 
mately 50% of the prison population but commit more than 85% of the sex crimes.” 

} Introduction to Criminology, London, 1936, p. 132. Bonger compiled the fol- 
lowing table, based on government figures in a city primarily Protestant: (Ibid., 
P- 129, et seq.) Sentenced per 100,000 in Amsterdam, 1923-1927, for crimes against 
morals: Non-denominational 2.9; Jewish 2.12; Protestant 3.8; Catholic 5.3. For all 
crimes: Non-denominational 39; Jewish 48.8; Protestant 50.6; Roman Catholic 61.8. 
Sex crimes per 100,000, Holland, 1901-09: Non-denominational 1.6; Jewish 4.1; 
Protestant 5.1; Roman Catholic 7.1. In 126,000 cases of crime in Holland between 
1901 and 1909, he found for every 100 non-denominationals, 252 Jews, 366 Protes- 
tants and 494 Roman Catholics. 

According to G. H. Feber, (Die Criminaliteit der Katholicken in Nederland, 
Maaseik, 1933) sex crimes committed in Holland between 1901-1909 by persons 
over ten years of age, show the following ratios to religions: Jews, 4.1 per 100,000; 
Protestant 5.1; Roman Catholic 7.1. In 126,000 cases of crime in Holland, between 
yielded a ratio of only 1.6 per 100,000. The Jews, 2% of the population, had only 
0.7% of such crimes; the Catholics, 35% of the population, provided 40.3% of 
such crimes; the Protestants, 59% of the population, provided 58.3% of the sex 
crimes. S. H. Phillips (Het Passioneele Misdrijt in Nederland, Amsterdam, 1938) 
gives the figures for the years 1929-30. The Catholics, with 35.1% of the popula- 
tion, give 49.18 of the sex crimes, the Protestants, with 47% of the population, give 


45.9% of the sex crimes; the Jews, with 1.5% of the population give .55 of the sex 
crimes. 
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ratios. According to the Illinois Crime Survey,* between i1g00 and 
1926, such delinquency among Jews ranged from 1.7% to 8.3%, among 
Protestants from 26.1% to 48.2%, among Catholics, from 48% to 
63.9%. Judge Cleland of Chicago is cited by C. V. Dunn + as saying 
that out of 1,000 prisoners .before him, 49.6% were Catholics, 48% 
Protestants, 1.5% Jews. Dunn’s tables show that of 32,834 convicts in 
States Prisons, 49.3% were Protestant, 22.5% Roman Catholic, and the 
balance divided among the Mormons, Jews and innumerable religious 
sects in the United States.t 


This would make it appear that crime and delinquency are 
directly proportional to the intransigent dogmatism of theological and 
moral instruction. Ecclesiastical prohibition of contraception, of 
divorce, ecclesiastical handling of sex irregularities that psychologists, 
physicians and educators understand far better than churchmen, cor- 
relate positively with the criminal record in these matters. Even be- 
fore Hitler illegitimacy was higher in such countries as Bavaria, 
Austria, Poland and Portugal than in religiously free countries. It is 
true that Ireland reports a low percentage of illegitimate births. But 
that may have something to do with the practice of transporting un- 
married pregnant girls to Liverpool, Glasgow, and elsewhere before 
their babies are born.§ 


As for adultery, it seems to be a matter of ecclesiastical latitude. To 
priests of the Roman Catholic cultus any form of wedlock other than 
Roman Catholic is the same as no wedlock at all; a duly consecrated 
marriage of Catholics binds a couple until death, and divorce is for- 
bidden, regardless of how disastrous the wedded bliss may be. If there 
is an unsanctioned divorce, remarriage after divorce is adultery. ‘The 
substitute for divorce is ecclesiastical annulment, which makes mar- 
riage the same as if it had not taken place. But annulments are be- 
yond the reach of the Catholic poor. As for marriages between Cath- 
olics and Protestants: they are held to be mere concubinage by the 
Catholic Church and therefore are not valid and do not require any 
pronouncement of the Roman Rota to annul them. In such cases the 
priest advises civil divorce which leaves the Catholic party free to 
marry again without any action on the part of the Church. 


*C. R. Shaw and E. D. Myers’ The Juvenile Delinquent, pp. 669, in the Illinois 
Crime Survey, Chicago, 1929. 

+ The Church and Crime in the United States: Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1926, p. 206. 

t Ibid., p. 206 ff. 

§ Cf. Cadoux, C. J.: Catholicism and Christianity, New York, 1929, p. 625. 
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Mixed marriages, of course, may be allowed after special dispensa- 
tion (in this country), provided conditions are agreed to and signed 
and the marriage is performed only by a Catholic priest. A law of 1932, 
however, provides that such marriages (in some mysterious way) become 
invalid if the parties do not live up to their agreements after a number 
of years—education of the children as Catholics, for instance. 

Such dispensations, however, are not allowed in many countries. The 
Province of Quebec, in Canada, is such a country, and if a Catholic 
marry a Protestant there before a Protestant minister, the civil court 
will annul the marriage. 

That the Protestant churches are more generous in these matters is 
an old story. They have a low opinion of annulments, which only 
“break up homes and unfortunately add a stigma of shame to the 
marriage which has been annulled.” * 

Concerning “adultery” then, there seems to be, among the infallible 
sex-policemen of the Christian churches, some disagreement as to when 
it exists and when it does not exist. From the Catholic point of view, 
Bishop Manning might be said to believe in adultery. According to 
many a Protestant the Catholics create adultery by a canonical fiction 
where it does not exist. Different sects will give the seventh command- 
ment different meanings, each as infallible as the other, and each 
immune from examination on its merits. 


VI 


It is out of this sort of warfare of absolutes that the Protestant 
churches have come to the idea of toleration and the rule of Live and 
Let Live, which was in Roger Williams’ mind when he declared: 


It is the will and command of God, that ...a permission of 
the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish or Antichristian consciences 
and worships be granted to all men in all Nations. 


It is out of such present confrontations that Catholic Mr. Justice 
Murphy came to his conclusion that: 


We need to be reminded that there is no hope in any program 
or philosophy which levels the finger of blame at a single group 


* Report of the Commission on Marriage and the Home, Federal Churches of 
Christ in America. The Commissioners were Bishop Henry W. George Tucker, 
Episcopalian, James G. Cannon, Jr., Methodist, former Attorney General Geo. W. 
Wickersham, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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and seeks to bring peace and security by purging or suppressing 
that group.* 

It is through such confrontations of alternatives that the liberated 
intelligence came at last to its faith in the method of intellectual 
freedom which we call science. Without the rule of live and let live 
in religion, without the chance of new and different ways of life and 
thought to try themselves out on their merits in science, history would 
be dead repetition of the past, progress would be unthinkable, growth 
impossible. If, as is argued, the younger generation should merely 
repeat without scrutiny, without challenge, without due consideration 
of alternatives, what their elders already know and believe, education 
would be turned into a costly and futile farce. If this doctrine had been 
successfully enforced in Judea, Jesus could never have taught or 
Christianity arisen; if it had been successfully applied to Copernicus, 
Galileo, Kepler and Descartes, the world would have been without the 
sciences of nature of which it boasts. All variations, all new thoughts 
and inventions have, in the nature of things a hard time getting a 
hearing. They appear, naturally as the ideas of a minority, and it is of 
the essence of democracy that the right of any minority to equality 
under the law shall be safeguarded by the majority. The more the idea 
diverges from the idea of the majority, the more it requires the guaran- 
tee of the majority that it shall have an opportunity to make good on 
its merits, without fear and without favor. 

In a democracy the educational establishments are where this oppor- 
tunity is properly provided. In the schools and colleges, the new idea 
can be studied freely, and with a minimum of social risk and a maxi- 
mum of social advantage. It can be scrutinized closely, freely compared 
with its alternatives, and judged impartially without that clash of 
vested practical interests which occurs in the extra-mural world. It is 
to just such scrutiny, comparison and judgment that Bertrand Russell 
offered his observations and judgments on sexways. And from this 
simple, open, unafraid scientific attitude McGeehan’s Catholic logic 
deduces that he was urging people to violate a state statute which 
makes cohabitation with girls under eighteen years of age a felony. 
The logic is the more significant in the light of the fact that Goldstein 
had admitted that Russell had said that his conclusions regarding 
sexual morality were not likely to be acceptable until long after every- 
body now past middle age was dead. 


* New York Times, March 2, 1940. 
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Was it not persecution of this order that Mr. Justice Holmes had in 
mind when he wrote: 


But when men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test 
of truth is the power of thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market; and that truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes safely can be carried out. That, at any rate, is 
the theory of our Constitution. 

It is an experiment as all life is an experiment. Every year, if 
not every day, we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy 
based upon imperfect knowledge. 

While that experiment is part of our system I think that we 
should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check the expres- 
sion of opinions that we loathe and believe fraught with death, 
unless they so imminently threaten immediate interference with 
the lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an immediate 
check is required to save the country. 


Was it not to protect the consciences of free men and women from 
persecution of this order that Thomas Jefferson wrote into the Reso- 
lution of the Bill of Rights which Virginia adopted in 1785: 


To suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his power in the field 
of opinion, or to restrain the profession or propagation of prin- 
ciples on the supposition of their ill tendency, is a dangerous 
fallacy, which at once destroys all liberty, because he, being of 
course the judge of that tendency, will make his opinions the rule 
of judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others 
only as they square with or differ from his own. It is time enough 
for the rightful purpose of Civil Government for its officers to 
interfere when principles break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order. 


This is the Americanism of the foremost teacher of American democ- 
racy among the Founding Fathers and of those who share his demo- 
cratic faith. Does the “Russell Case” conceal an ecclesiastical-political 
assault on this Americanism? 
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War, irrelevant to the creative in man, threatening to overwhelm all 
that we have known as good, casts its shadow over mankind. So many 
young men lie dead. So many children and women have been mur- 
dered. A myriad humane possibilities have been reduced to the sterile 
“if” with which the past is sown. 

Whatever course the horror pursues, inwoven in the consciousness 
of men and women, we know that thought must be given to new life 
if man is to survive the black years. That thought must concern itself 
with common life in association of men. It must have for its basis 
faith and willingness to explore the avenues to a peaceful living 
together. 

The act of faith is concerned not with statements of war aims. 
What is demanded are not plans such as general staffs modify to suit 
changing circumstances, nor programs laid down provisionally by 
political cabinets. The very chaos in which these wielders of power 
now operate arises out of the quicksands in which they had walked. 
The quicksands are composed of failures of human institutions: of 
religion which has provided forms almost universally degraded to 
the service of anti-Man; of science whose technics lead to “the promise 
of permanent boredom”; and of those malforms pure neither in 
origin or evolution, such as ‘business,’ whose mainspring is greed. 

These failures are reflected in the helpless and agonized groping 
of millions of people, fearing to relinquish the idols on their sinking 
ship, knowing no material or other force to sustain them. They had 
been taught to expect of religion what it could not give and their 
faith was directed away from man toward powers whose relentless 
impersonality was masked by ritual, symbolism and prayer. From 
science people had been taught to expect miraculous certitudes rather 
than provisional working-charts for the mechanics of living. Weighted 
by demands it could not fulfil, science was perverted to be an instru- 
ment as impartially of human destruction as of creation. 

Clearly it is not in the realms of politics, of traditional religion or 
of science that men can find the way which leads out of their present 
confusion. What is needed is a faith, valid for the individual, in the 
destiny of mankind, a faith such that multitudes can be enkindled by 


the majesty of the human adventure. 
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That faith is to be achieved by various disciplines: by an inward- 
looking, waiting, listening concentration enhanced by the bodily con- 
trols known to the East; by the patient and unremitting cooperation 
with the evolutionary impulses that have produced man out of his 
thought and feeling, advocated by Gerald Heard; and by the accom- 
panying reversal of emphasis in outward relations that comes of 
realising the function of the truly communal in the affairs of mankind. 

Non-verbal communications of the arts must play a vital part in 
this process. Their very directness, of music and the pictorial, the 
sculptural and architectural, are a rectification of the evasive utility, 
the equivoque and betrayal of words. In the related verbal arts too 
this equivoque is redressed. Each poem, each exposition of the psyche 
in dramatic or narrative form is a new minting in which language is 
refused and restored to its bright heritage as a bearer of the poetic 
reality of existence. 

In its external facets, evolving consciousness from which the new 
life of man may flow must formulate the basis for a practical attack 
upon the affairs of the world. The world is a large area and, as Peer 
Gynt remarked, nature is extravagant. Nevertheless, it is not improper 
in the awkward candor of consciousness endeavoring to enlarge itself 
to the scope of world-embracing technology, to think in terms of 
humankind as a species and of mankind as having common needs 
and objectives. 

Necessarily the mass of mankind may not all assume leadership or 
participate with equal intensity in the research toward man-to-be. 
But it may be postulated that to none, whether they be aware or not 
of the implications of this quest, can its progress be indifferent. 
Potentially, all, of whatever color or circumstance, have a strategic 
place in the new organism. The forms in which the quest presents 
itself to them may be myriad. But the quest itself must radiate stimu- 
lus, hope, and be grounded in the intense realisation, illustrated by 
the mystic experience in its religious or esthetic purity, which identi- 
fies the drifting and unfetterable present with the sacred future. 

It would be folly to propose to lay down bases for agreement among 
all men in the world. In a period of warlike chaos particularly, such 
an attempt would seem merely grotesque. Yet precisely such a moment 
in the experience of humanity makes its inordinate demand upon the 
imagination. It is not impertinent to try to range the fields in which 
men must plow together for the harvest of their common destiny and 
to suggest something of the direction of the furrow. 

This outward directed gaze might begin with the physical self of 
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man and a contrast might reinforce a primary consideration. Man 
has learned to control—and may learn new directions of control—the 
increment of his own offspring. In states built for the exercise of war, 
the emphasis is always and monotonously upon the quantity of chil- 
dren in families. Thereby two objectives are consummated. Future 
human beings are translated into statistical terms for the purposes of 
destruction by bombs, poison gas and cannon. And the act of sex is 
degraded to be a tributary to the supply of soldiers. Prohibition of 
birth control has received religious sanction by derivation from one 
of those absolutes which seeks to fortify its human manufacture by 
ascribing its creation to deity. We know that many people have 
children who do not want them and many others have them who on 
any rational grounds should not have them. A first step in the regula- 
tion of man’s position in the world might be the spread of knowledge 
whereby children who come into the world may be wanted and, so 
far as enlightenment may assure, may be born into circumstances 
which provide adequate care of them. Birth control is indubitably 
one of those steps toward the conquest of poverty, misery and war, 
which is opposed by those entrenched in positions conducive to re- 
ligious or secular exploitation of their fellowmen. 

This primary consideration in the biology of man might some day 
be elaborated in a positive “eugenic” sense. As yet our knowledge is 
chiefly of inheritable defects which serve as a warning against offspring 
in matings where the defect is known to be present. 

The second primary consideration involved in mankind’s corporate 
existence on earth is his relationship to those natural forces such as 
soil, water, air, forests, minerals which provide him with the means 
to life. Here too the community of mankind’s interests is reinforced by 
the increasing number of studies which are made of the tasks that 
lie ahead. Conservation is a word which has come to be associated 
with the prevention of the utter wastage of forests and of the wild 
life in those forests. It applies as well to the husbandry of those 
irreplaceable resources which are taken from the earth, as petroleum 
or minerals. Of recent years the lessons of the Dust Bowl on the 
American plains—lessons with their monstrous parallels in China, 
Africa, the Steppes of Russia and on the South American continent 
—have been taking acute and menacing form in the Grapes of Wrath. 
Here all the motives concentrated in private advantage and personal 
or corporate greed are sharply opposed to considerations of the gen- 
eral welfare. Whyte and Jacks have shown how the control of the 
raging floods that overwhelm lowlying lands near the sea, depends 
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upon the use of forests and fields in the hills from which the tiniest 
tributaries to the river take their rise. The picture these men of 
science draw leads irresistibly by the logic of the facts themselves to 
the “obvious impotence of the individual” in the control of soil 
washaway, prevention of spreading aridity and of devastating floods. 
So pressing has this physical problem of soil conservation become 
that the investigators cite authorities who maintain that failure to 
establish social and regional control—overleaping even political, state 
boundaries—in this field threatens the disappearance of the United 
States as a world power within a century. 

The depletion of arable soil, of forests and minerals, of coal and 
petroleum and of other deposits, are only so many familiar instances 
emphasizing the destructive character of exploitation of resources 
which must increasingly be thought of as the heritage of all men 
rather than of those who can extort the rewards of monopoly rather 
than of planning and labor. Only by a rounding in the long cycle of 
concepts of humanity to the point where men are considered to be 
not merely kin but jointly and severally owners and sharers in the 
world they inhabit can such problems be approached in anything 
approximating a creative spirit. To humanity so conceived the class 
war becomes a supreme irrelevance. For the class war is a two-edged 
weapon. It divides human beings irrevocably into those who possess 
and those who labor. Its distinctions, in theory and as we have wit- 
nessed in practice, produce barbarities rivalling at least the inhu- 
manities of the systems to be displaced. The extirpation of groups of 
people, classified solely on the basis of their source of income, con- 
trives to eliminate many who are bearers of those qualities the world 
can least easily spare. In the chaos of Nazi-fascism we have before us 
the picture of class-war as it is conducted by power-seeking and war- 
making minorities against the mass of the people. That it is con- 
ducted with the techniques of delusion and organised mendacity, and 
therefore enlists many of the people in the war against their own 
freedom and opportunity to evolve, cannot obscure the essential re- 
ality of its existence. In Russia, on the other hand, we have the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,’ with whatever social achievements 
may lie to its credit, merging into the dictatorship of one man and 
the clique surrounding him, with the now-familiar concomitants of 
controlled press, tendentious release of information, terror, rigid sub- 
ordination of the dignity of the individual to reasons of state, and, 
at the moment of writing, the appearance of extreme nationalism with 
imperialist manifestations. 
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Once accepted, the concept that the world belongs to all the people 
who live in it, makes an end not merely to the justification for class 
war, but to the exploitative violence known as imperialism, the fic- 
tions whereby the once technically more competent white peoples 
justified their robbery of the darker, the “racial” and economic 
slaveries imposed in the name of civilisations whose failures are written 
near at home in blood. The power of such a concept of mankind’s 
ownership of the world is not to be measured by the force that would 
impose it on the unwilling. It is an article in the creed of some of 
the class war proponents that its ultimate objective, the classless 
society, is to be achieved only by violent revolution. A heretic from 
the new jesuitry who is at the same time a non-believer in the old, 
may be permitted to doubt the validity of force as an argument 
among men. It may decide who at the moment, under given condi- 
tions, is stronger. But the underlying argument is not affected unless 
all heretics and unbelievers are exterminated. Neither the Spanish 
Inquisition, nor the Nazi Gestapo nor the Russian G.P.U. succeeded 
or could ever succeed in attaining that end. In Russia itself, the delib- 
erate starvation of millions of peasants in the Ukraine, in the name 
of liquidating kulaks and collectivization, of wiping out primary eco- 
nomic distinctions, is accompanied by the formation of a bureaucracy 
whose members enjoy advantages far greater and more discriminatory 
than those of the murdered and dispossessed farmers. My argument 
here is not against the inevitable necessity of the communal element 
in human affairs, but against the excesses to which a doctrine and 
creed leads its exponents. 

It is to essential questions of faith that most valid and realistic 
differences in human affairs are referable. As part of the external 
circumstances we are exploring, amid which consciousness is to flour- 
ish and develop, faith and symbols can hardly be ignored. 

In no direction perhaps has the failure of religion been greater or 
more profound than in its fixation upon symbols. That fixation is 
rooted in the deepest of human needs. The evocative power of scents, 
of visions, of sound, has served to beguile and direct the most ecstatic 
of human impulses, to satisfy the most exigent and tormenting of 
human needs. The images of parenthood, amplifying in sublimity the 
pathetic and often tragic realities of parenthood on earth; the com- 
pensatory anticipations of peace and happiness after the travail 
of human life is done; the assurance of salvation and bliss to those 
struggling with their sense of frustration, guilt and inadequacy; all 
these form part of the vast arsenal of weapons with which formal 
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religion has invaded the deepest consciousness and attacked the sub- 
conscious powers of myriads of human beings. Truly the varieties of 
religious experience are prodigious and to many religion has brought 
solace without which life would have been for them unbearable. 

Yet, in the scope of the realm of the future toward which our gaze 
is turned, it is not too early to say that formal religion has failed. 
The very hierarchies and the vast political systems, fortified by wealth 
and organised possessions which form the basis of western churches 
at least, have little or nothing to do with the lives of the leaders who 
furnish the text on which all this irrelevancy is founded. There have 
been imposing millennial efforts to erect spiritual realms which shall 
be inclusive of all mankind. But these realms have clashed through- 
out their history with temporal powers. The struggle for permanence, 
power, and dominion has taken precedence over the religious func- 
tion which is to liberate and illuminate the spirit of man. The 
aspiration of men confined within the protecting walls of creed has 
been too often directed away from their fellowmen towards powers 
conceived of as being responsive to the wishes of their own group 
exclusively. 

The essential need of man today is a sense of his fellowman. If 
there is no faith in other men there can be no faith in the self. And 
without that, the so-called religion of ritual, of barter and propitia- 
tion conducted with whatever conception there may be of Deity, is 
nothing more than self-delusion. The task is nothing less than to 
create a life on earth for mankind, a life other than that now riddled 
by the greeds which find their ultimate expression in war. What 
faith there is must be directed not heavenward but earthward. The 
hobo song, “We'll have pie in the sky when we die,” correctly esti- 
mates the delusive nature of much of current religious myth. Nor is 
there any exit from present dilemmas in a “return to religion’ which 
has already demonstrated its inner lifelessness and its outer failure. 

This is not to belittle or deny the value of symbols. It is only to 
suggest that the scope of symbology must be enlarged, its bonds of 
present constriction broken to release the mind and soul of man. The 
artist knows something of these things. For him divinity resides not 
alone in anthropomorphic personality, but in the myriad intimations 
and revelations of the world with all the subtleties he is endowed 
and disciplined to experience. Symbols must, so to say, be taken not 
merely out of church into the great world, but out of sect and creed. 
This is a step in liberation which will be bitterly and relentlessly 
fought by every vested business interest which calls itself a church 
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and by every salesman of absolutes and etérnal verities. The Catholic 
Church was early to realise the powerful forces released in the world 
of pictures, of song.and organ music, of chorus, pageant and drama. 
The most primitive outbursts of Christian revivalism stage their own 
forms of violent melodrama. 

If one would seek the wonderful communion of masses of people, 
unbound by the fetters of formal symbolism, it may be found in the 
as yet so imperfect but prophetic symphonic concert hall. Men per- 
forming in unison, each with his own instrument and part, the audi- 
ence lost variously out of its collection of little individual selves and 
merging in the deeper states of being for which there are no verbal 
equivalents. American life gives many compelling instances of unani- 
mism, from the rudimentary exaltations of the football field to the 
jam sessions at which, for want of deeper and more urgent integra- 
tion, youth goes up in the fire and smoke of abandoned dance. People 
must and will come together and it needs only to link the outpouring 
of their impulsive selves with a sense of common destiny in order to 
produce that sense of illimitable horizon, of comradeship, of sustain- 
ing powers beyond individual conception which form the dignity 
and the hope of man-to-be. 

Meanwhile the man that is must struggle with his relationships on 
finite earth. In the bitter stage of transition through which the 
world is passing, he must learn the way that leads the individual 
toward the common—in its literal and ancient signification—good. Nor 
is the commonplace to be shirked or feared. Wheat is not arrived at 
without chaff and the method of democracy is, and must ever be, 
patient of the interminable and mountainous heaving from which 
emerges that miraculous organization of life known as a mouse. 

In the course of revaluation of attitudes what now seems a crucial 
problem may be resolved in the light of wider perspectives. Freedom 
is contrasted with government, with the imposition of the will of 
many upon the explosive desires of the individual. At the moment 
one can recall many forms of governmental action which merge in the 
common desire, where the antithesis is all but lost. One of the finest 
and most characteristic forms of American inventiveness in govern- 
mental form, having for its outcome the common welfare and delight 
is the system of recreation beaches, parks and playgrounds in and near 
New York City which owe their existence to the vision and genius of 
Robert Moses. 

The issue that arises between government and the individual begins 
in the realm of police power. There are and will always be people 
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who for reasons of individual pathology must be restrained. The 
social pathology too produces its stresses of which individuals become 
unwilling victims. The resolution of these stresses lies in the clarifica- 
tion of common purposes rather than in the absolutes of imposed 
systems of government. Government is nothing more or less than 
the evolving legal form of human relations. In the light of the demo- 
cratic spirit it need be neither Leviathan nor anarchic violence. The 
alternative to class war is education in the responsibilities of the 
democratic method. Government, not being a tangible interest accessi- 
ble to continuous control by a minority, but rather the responsible ad- 
ministration of evolving social purposes, can elicit assent that is 
necessarily lacking where it is derived from divine right or any other 
super- or infra-human mechanism. 

The education needed begins in the home and is filled out in 
schools and institutions of higher learning. It might well be ordered 
by concepts tributary to the theme of human evolution. Its theme is 
the widening consciousness of man, his increasing mastery of the 
forces he has come to recognise and wield, and its goal is always the 
widened horizon, the clarity of purpose which perceives in the mys- 
ticity of the future a focus of human aspiration and effort. In educa- 
tion certainly, the principle may be maintained: To each according 
to his needs, from each according to his ability. In the light of the 
dominant considerations, the narrowness of specialisation must be 
subordinated, though its intensity need not be sacrificed, to the human 
and the humane motive. We suffer now from the profusion of tech- 
nics and their servants and from the lack of that illumination which 
knows mechanism. as a servant to more radiant awareness. All those 
processes of imparting information ready-made, to quote John Dewey, 
in the name of common school education, which dull the bright 
edge of experience with “a mass of unrelated material’ are only a 
travesty upon the education which democracy requires. 

The realisations available to us in the world which strains from vio- 
lent darkness to creative release, are offered by artists and scientists. 
Representatives of these forms of spiritual discipline are framed within 
the world that makes their very existence seem a sort of miracle. 
They have something of the gathering of powers which represent 
mystery to those who share in their communion. Both groups move, 
with the movement of life itself, in the deepest trend of being toward 
the future. The artist, in whatever medium he may work, establishes 
new patterns of human achievement. More than this, he reveals the 
nature of the existing world in terms of man’s aspirations. The outcome 
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of the scientist’s effort is control and power through understanding. 
Nor is the true scientist acquitted of his task without vision and 
imagination. In himself he is a reply to the doctrine which refers all 
processes of the spirit to mechanical principles. Both artist and scien- 
tist exemplify the discipline which, releasing the individual from 
slavery to the personal enlists those deeper powers of the psyche 
which are infused in their works so the works come to be known as 
universal. Both artist and scientist, as yet, are conditioned by the 
sick society in which they live. But both have emancipated themselves 
to a degree—and in this emancipation have drawn upon the help of 
others—from the trammels of internecine conflict and wasteful dissi- 
pation of the ordinary man’s daily round. 

To consider the human expression as it is manifested in the su- 
preme achievements of art and science is to realise the stark inequali- 
ties that distinguish man from man. In the sense neither of natural 
endowment and capacities nor in the development of particular skills 
are men “equal.” In the world of natural living, identical likeness 
seems to be non-existent. This is the condition of individual identity. 
It is the source of the esthetic exploration through vision which gives 
man his stance in the diversity of the world. Diversity is the source 
of experience itself. That diversity, through the communion vouch- 
safed in music, philosophy, the religious or mystical apprehension, is 
referred back to the more inchoate, deeper and powerful sense of 
oneness in life. Neither phase of existence is to be escaped by those 
bearing the heritage of rationalism in the world of increased tech- 
nical mastery. 

In the realm of practical action democracy represents man’s effort 
to reconcile, to bridge the two extremes, of diversity and unity, which 
he knows in his psyche. Democracy proclaims its basic and primary 
care, its paramount responsibility to be the individual man, the cul- 
tivation and preservation of freedom for the individual soul. ‘That, 
in itself, is a proclamation of diversity and hence of inequality. But, 
in the sense of communion, of participation in a common source of 
being, there is and can be no inequality. The source of life, as we 
know it in what we call nature, is impersonal and impartial. ‘To this 
phase of his existence man gives expression in the equality he pro- 
claims as the foundation of democracy. In democratic government man 
forms a compact to banish his isolation, the savage loneliness of the 
reign of fang and claw and bloodthirsty hatred. Equality of oppor- 
tunity, without creedal requirements, becomes the vault of a new 
church whose dome is the sky. It assumes, for mankind, what the 
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religions of the past have proclaimed, more narrowly in behalf of the 
closed companies of their votaries and constituents. Divinity, far from 
being imposed in forms of fixed and unchanging symbology, is evoked 
in the human beings who share in this releasing concert. It is a value 
which they may reveal and create within themselves and as such it is 
the object neither of bargaining petition nor the wielder of harsh and 
unforgiving vengeance. 

Thus, in the light of the very science and its technologies, whose 
misuse now threatens the spirit of man and its progress, there is a 
conceptual and a potential practical world order, rooted in the demo- 
cratic program. It is not without inevitable reason that a few states- 
men, in the very hour of European chaos and dissolution, talk of an 
eventual federation of states in Europe. It is an idea that has plagued 
the spirits of men in hours of deepest blackness. Napoleon himself 
was preoccupied with the possibility. Humanity itself and a tolerable 
life on earth are inconceivable without projects launched in this 
direction. The persistence of the idea demonstrates its vitality. No 
power short of such annihilation as will end the experiment of man- 
kind on earth, can inhibit or exterminate this democratic idea. It 
evokes and is a vivifying element in too many and too profound 
impulses of everything that man has become and is trending toward. 
The difficulties of democratic government which have been proposed 
by its critics and enemies are mechanical chiefly. As mechanical prob- 
lems are not the most difficult of the obstacles overcome by modern 
man, nothing insuperable in the way of realisation need be assumed. 

Most important of all, in the nature of human possibilities, as we 
now know and can dimly forecast them, in the nature of the relation- 
ships indicated by science, the arts and the capacity of men for faith, 
there is inherent such an order and harmony as is connoted by the 
democratic project and its aims. If it be objected that the project is 
too great, too wide in its scope, too demanding upon imperfect 
instruments, too assuming in its attitude toward the possibilities of 
evolution, one has but to contemplate what has occurred since life 
presumably departed from its habitat in the sea and established itself 
in that lighter medium of the air. No minor discipline, no meager 
effort, no circumscribed objective would be worthy the summoning 
of all life’s deepest and most mysterious reserves of power. No lesser 
consummation would be worthy of human faith. It is by faith and 
its disciplines and liberations alone that mankind may find some sort 
of rededication and redirection. It is a faith without symbols except 
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those of evolving and flowering awareness, sensibility, creativeness and 
freedom. 

When men give to this task the consecration and effort that have 
been required of lesser, partial and divisive communal enterprises, no 
possibility of doubt can remain of the unexplored territories that will 
be conquered, of the new mastery and self-direction that will ensue. 
Confusion, anarchy, bloodshed, hatred, are not the necessary out- 
come of man’s conquest of forces he has not yet learned to use in the 
service of life. It is that next exploration that awaits him. Already 
signs are not lacking that many are giving the best of themselves to 
this timeless and indomitable quest. 
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November, 1939. 
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Ours is an era of crusades. Indeed, there are few things as important, 
as astonishing and as full of consequence as this. 

It implies, first, that our lives are not exclusively governed by rational 
purposes, as is frequently supposed. It means, secondly, that the newly 
evidenced eagerness to fight for ideals can easily be utilized by persons 
and groups skilled in exploiting such idealism for their own more 
‘practical’ purposes. 

People of all nations are bearing the greatest hardships for the sake 
of ideas. The convictions held often have more in common with the 
subtleties motivating religious wars than with the reasoning of peo- 
ple who are supposedly ‘“‘business’-minded. Meanwhile, however, the 
recent era of technological rationalism—which, incidentally, was not 
as rational as it was considered to be—has given to men great tech- 
nical equipment. But devices which rational thinking has developed 
are also capable of being put to the service of un-rational concepts. 
Thus idealists are often used by the more practical-minded, and for 
ends for which those who are destined to be crusaders would not 
fight, if they knew how their idealism were being made use of as a 
tool for the achievement of quite other ends. 

In whatever manner one regards this situation, nothing is more 
needed than the clarification of the contradictory ideas held every- 
where: on man and the state, on society and economics. 

For this supreme task of clarification, it is hardly possible to say 
whether the “theoretical” and ‘scientific’ approach is more or less 
important than the “intuitive” or “creative” approach. It is hardly 
possible to say whether they can be strictly separated at all. 

Broadly speaking, they are concerned with the same question: the 
adaptation of man to the outer world. If one thinks of some of the 
acknowledged definitions of the lofty tasks of art, such as that it should 
be the mirror of a period; the conscience of a period; the bringer 
of harmony; the fear-fighter; the seer of misery and evils—and of the 
necessity to master them in some way—one hardly finds that any of 
these definitions would not, on a somewhat different level, ePphat to 
the social sciences as well. 

That there is a widespread and deep mistrust of the scholar and 
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theoretician as such, is not to be disputed. As the Bible says: “Beware 
of the scribes which desire to walk in long robes and love salutations 
in the market places . . . which devour widow’s houses and for a 
pretense make long prayers: these shall receive greater condemnation.” 
And it is true that, through the ages, the scribes with their abstruse 
Latin—or its equivalent—have too often been the plague of the peo- 
ple. Under their hands the evident has been made to seem questionable, 
and the lucid, clouded. 

But it is partly atavistic and partly blind to have a prejudiced atti- 
tude towards the high humanistic tradition of the scholar, the the- 
oretician, the advocate. Whoever wishes to succeed against the forces 
of decadence needs the alliance of the intellectuals. It is merely a ques- 
tion of terminology (or of propagandistic cleverness) to deride ideas 
or theories,—as such,—as being necessarily empty or meaningless. 

One of the worst theories of our time is the theory which claims 
that all theories are bad. If by theory, doctrine, or philosophy one un- 
derstands mere speculation or intellectual acrobatics, then naturally 
such “theory” seems useless in a time in which the economic use of 
brains is as important as the economic use of rubber or money. But 
it is extremely important to have considered opinions, built up on 
tested evidence, which are usable in determining action that inevitably 
must be taken. Indeed, a man applies “theories” all day long. 

Most “theories” which govern daily life are so well-rooted that men 
have lost any tinge of doubt concerning them, or lack of security re- 
garding them,—such as they feel so often when the word “theory” or 
“doctrine” is applied to a new approach to a problem. 

In difficult times there is a temptation not to make definite deci- 
sions, yet it is just at these times that it is most often necessary to 
make them. And decisions can be made only on the basis of carefully 
formulated opinions—let us call them theories or beliefs—which have 
to be moulded and formed with great awareness—yet with courage and 
sureness. 

Those who are scornful about “theories” might be roughly divided 
into several groups. There are those who mistrust the sincerity or hon- 
esty of theory-makers. Secondly, there are those who think that every- 
thing will be even further complicated by the adoption of new the- 
ories, in a time of crisis particularly, just because of the many theories 
which are already inevitably in the air at such times. It is true that 
simplicity is an attribute of perfection. But the complicated nature of 
theories is, at times, motivated by the complicated nature of actual 
facts and relationships themselves. There are, finally, those who have 
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very definite ideas, or theories, but who declare that their theories are 
self-evident, and who refuse to discuss them or admit that they are 
theories. They try to evade discussion by saying that they are in pos- 
session of sure forms of evidence which need no proof. But man is 
made in such a manner that he cannot act unless he is moved by co- 
ordinated ideas. The ideas may be better or worse ones, leading to 
“destruction” or “construction.” But it is utterly misleading to speak, 
for example, of “mere” brute force,—as if brute force could move by 
itself. Without what we must properly call the philosophy, the theory 
of brute force, without some conviction about the necessity of brute 
force, rarely would a fist be raised to kill. 


II 


Americans show an admirable instinct for reality in their deep in- 
terest in the seemingly theoretical questions of civil liberties. 

How many people actually wish to run a newspaper? Very few, in- 
deed. How many people wish to hire a hall in order to make a pub- 
lic speech contrary to popular feelings? Relatively few again. So 
what is the concern about free speech? But isolated statistics and fig- 
ures are of no avail here, because the presence or absence of funda- 
mental liberties influences the life of the entire community. It colors 
the very relations between friend and friend, husband and wife, child 
and parent. Persons living in totalitarian states know from experience 
that where free speech is abolished people frequently do not dare to 
render an account of their thought even to themselves. . . . 

It is usually claimed that writers and artists cannot give their best 
if they are not free to create as they wish. And the importance of civil 
rights surely remains even if one questions whether there is so tre- 
mendously much audacity and originality to be found in artists’ in- 
dividualism. Further, if the enjoyment of basic rights is not secure, 
it is not only creation but the influence or enjoyment of creative work 
that would be barred. 

Yet those who mould the spirit of the public must not take for 
granted the fact that political scientists and men active in political 
life are merely to be the protectors of the freedom of writers and 
artists,—in the sense that the former are to be expected to struggle 
and to secure the rights of free speech and press, etc.—for the latter, 
who may then make use of them,—without their own close and aware 
cooperation. 
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Ill 


Historically viewed, the sciences may be said originally to have 
emerged from poetry and religion. The high degree of specialization 
in our own time in the various sciences has, however, again partly re- 
turned to literature the task of making the necessary cultural syn- 
thesis. Poets today sometimes complain, as a result, that they have to 
be encyclopedists in order to keep pace with the psychologists, soci- 
ologists, biologists (to mention only these) who in turn have added 
to their own scientific equipment the intuitive scalpels which used to 
be the monopoly of the poets,—the traditional connoisseurs of the 
human soul. All who fashion the spiritual atmosphere,—artists, espe- 
cially writers, scientists, teachers, theoreticians, lawyers, and so on,— 
as well as men of practical politics—should be aware of the basic com- 
munity of their fields, for there is no doubt of the interpenetration 
of their tasks. 

It. is an interesting and highly promising feature of both the con- 
temporary sciences and the arts that each is actually endeavoring to 
synthesize. In an analogous sense the best and the only counter-balance 
against threats of demagoguery consists in concerted endeavors where- 
by both the exact methods of analytical science and intuitive crafts- 
manship shall attempt, more and more, to create their own synthesis. 
Only thus can they build the road to a promising future. 

Obviously, in the realm of the basic humanities, the dividing walls 
between the intellectual or theoretical on the one hand, and the artistic 
or intuitive on the other hand are of no actual significance. They 
melt together, merging in the light of the final identical role that they 
both play—both as to the aim and the means of their work. The wall 
also vanishes if we consider the personalities of those who are most 
influential in moulding the spirit of an era. Only pedants will discuss 
whether Thomas Paine, for example, was more of a writer or a politi- 
cian or a political philosopher. (It must be borne in mind that were 
the Fascist tyrant to come to power, at least he would be logical in 
that he himself would make no subtle distinctions about such subdi- 
visions either. He would attempt to extinguish the whole force of man 
as a torch-bearer of freedom.) 
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IV 


I started with the assertion that one of the essential features of these 
times is the spirit of crusading. There is another feature: the for- 
midable weakness of the historical memory of our time. 

There are many inaccurate proverbs. One of the most false seems 
to be the saying that a burned child fears the fire. Nearer to the truth 
might be the saying: “Try it, try it again.” In every decade when 
school children find the bitter experiences of their elders put down 
in text books, all efforts to learn from the experience of others are 
hindered by the fact that once lived, an experience is in itself prac- 
tically untransmittable. The young have no sénse of inner relation- 
ship with the events on the printed page—events that were to their 
very parents, perhaps, matters of life and death. The ivy of myth and 
of distortion at once begins to grow rankly, obscuring reality. It soon 
makes the tombs themselves invisible. How many Greeks and Armenians 
have been killed in the 1920’s? 5,000—50,000—500,o00—zeros do not 
count ... It may even happen that in a terrible convulsion whole 
nations sometimes try to rid themselves of ethical standards which, 
for innumerable generations, had been considered as of the secured 
values of life. That is what our generation is observing among wide 
sections of the German people. Renan remarked that one of the essen- 
tials of building the state is the people’s gift for forgetting. The same 
gift can tear the state to ruin. 

The complicated events of history lend themselves to many explana- 
tions. The destiny of an epoch can depend upon the interpretations 
of its acknowledged historians. The immense number of existing facts, 
together with the weakness of human memory and the unwillingness 
of great masses to recognize historical facts, multiplies the danger of 
demagoguery. Nothing is easier than to “prove” any statement what- 
soever by quoting isolated historical data—if related facts are unknown 
by, or withheld from the audience. This places a great responsibility 
upon social scientists and those engaged in literature as well. The 
arts—all branches of art—can do much to prevent such cynicism from 
developing. It may well be that we shall witness an increasing wave 
of cynicism towards this responsibility. But the arts can assist educa- 
tion most effectively. Oscar Wilde said that it is not art that imitates 
nature but nature that imitates art. This is only a paradoxical expres- 
sion of the acknowledged fact that it is literature, drama,—and the 
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other arts—which teach people most intimately and persuasively how 
to look at things. Then the eyes of the people begin to see things in 
the way they have learned to see from the arts. 

Men, living in times like our own, are, in a strange way, both sensi- 
tive and shy about certain things: they are ashamed to show their sen- 
timents. That is why sentiments are hidden behind shrill colors, con- 
tours seemingly loveless, harsh lines and sharp transitions. But, at the 
same time, men are increasingly tired of that harshness, and are in a 
continuous state of over-irritation against it. In reality, the convulsive 
coarseness of our times agrees ill with men all over the world. The 
most important task, therefore, of the intellectuals and of the artists 
is to shape and to promote something of a widely acceptable style— 
for life, for politics, and for economics of the after-war period. The 
task is common to both of them. And the basic humanities—of which 
civil liberties are a part—will play a paramount role. 

It would sound, perhaps, too ambitious to speak of a new “order” 
or “harmony.” These hopes may sound too presumptuous to speak of. 
But it is a new “vision” that we seek, and it is in its image that we 
all must build together. 
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Hrrter was appointed Chancellor by Reichspraesident Hindenburg 
on January 31st, 1933. The following day the Cabinet published a 
solemn proclamation in which it gave a summary of the causes of the 
breakdown of the German people and a program for the future. It 
reads as follows: 

“The misery of our people is terrible. The millions of starving and 
unemployed proletariat of industry are succeeded by the ruin of the 
middle-classes and workmen. If this decay goes on and ruins the Ger- 
man farmers also, there will be a catastrophe of immeasurable dimen- 
sion. 

“It is not only that the Reich breaks down, but an inheritance of 
2000 years of human culture and civilization of highest value will be 
destroyed. 

“The progress of this decay is announced by menacing symptoms. 
The communist method of madness tries by an exorbitant concentra- 
tion of action and force definitely to poison and to unsettle the Ger- 
man people, which is already shaken and uprooted, in order to make 
it fit for a period, which, compared with the promises of the com- 
munist agitators of today, would be much worse than was the time be- 
hind us, compared with the promises of the same apostles in Novem- 
ber 1918. 

“Starting with the family, laying hold of all terms of honor, fidelity, 
nation and fatherland, culture and economy up to the very founda- 
tion of our morals and our faith—nothing remains exempted from this 
entirely negative, anarchistic and destructive idea. Fourteen years of 
Marxism have ruined Germany. One year of Bolshevism would destroy 
it. The most beautiful cultured regions in the world would be changed 
into ruins and chaos. Even the suffering of the last fifteen years could 
not be compared with the misery of a Europe where the red banner of 
destruction is hoisted. . . .” 

And, after developing its program, the proclamation goes on: 

“If Germany is ever to live to see her political and economical re- 
covery and to fulfil her obligations towards the other nations conscien- 
tiously—one decisive action has to be done before: the subduing of the 
communist decomposition of Germany. . . .” 

Four weeks later, on February 28, 1933, a decree, based on the 
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famous section 48 of the Weimar Constitution, signed by Hitler and 
Hindenburg, was published, which deprived the German people of the 
privileges of the bills of rights as they were granted for the first time 
in the political history of the German nation. The following sections of 
the Constitution were suspended: 


Section 114: Personal liberty is inviolable. 

Section 115: The residence of every German is a sanctuary to him. 

Section 117: The secrecy of correspondence is inviolable. 

Section 118: Every German has the right ... to express his 
opinion freely. 

Section 123: All Germans have the right to assemble peacefully. 

Section 124: All Germans have the right to form unions and 
societies. 

Section 153: Property is guaranteed by the constitution. 


And this important decree, the legal foundation of the dictatorial 
regime, based on the democratic constitution of Weimar, states in its 
introductory words, that it has been issued: . . . “for the protection 
against communistic, anarchistic acts of terror.” 

On March 3, 1933 the Prussian Minister for Interior Affairs issued 
a decree which reads as follows: “The Reichspraesident has resolved to 
issue the decree, dated February 28, 1933 . . . for the protection 
against communist machinations, the danger of which has been dis- 
covered in the very last minute and for the reckless extinction of this 
source of danger.” 

He states that his decree of March grd is published: “. . . particu- 
larly against the communists and against all those who work with them 
and who support and further their aims directly or indirectly.” 

On May 26, 1933 another law was issued, entitled: law concerning 
the liquidation of communist fortune. It provides that property and 
rights of the communist party and all her auxiliary and substitute 
organizations as well as property and rights which are used or devoted 
to communist activities can be seized and liquidated in favor of the 
State without compensation. 

In July of the same year it was ordered, that every public officer 
who was ever a member of the communist party or one of their auxil- 
iary or substitute organizations, or who had been active for communist 
ideas had to be dismissed. (Law dated July 20, 1933.) 

Shortly before it had been decreed that lawyers who had ever been 
active for communist ideas had to be disbarred (law of April 7, 1933). 

These principles became general ones with the result, that com- 
munism was absolutely outlawed in Germany. 

Thousands of communist sympathizers have been dismissed, arrested, 
jailed, put in concentration camps, killed. 

But one of the first actions of the Hitler regime after the conclu- 
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sion of the Russian-German alliance, according to the news in the 
American press, was the release of the former Communist member of 
the Reichstag, Thaelmann, who, after being acquitted of the charge 
of having participated in the famous Reichstag-incendiary by the Ger- 
man Supreme Court in Leipzig, had been kept under arrest by order 
of the Gestapo for many years. 

A report from Paris stated that the Swiss Protestant Churches had 
learned that the personal representative of Hitler, his closest friend, 
Rudolf Hess, had issued an order that Russian anti-religious literature 
should be translated into German and be published as soon as possible 
in Germany. 
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My roommate, who is a Communist, recently moved out of our flat 
despite the fact that we were still very good friends. This is an apparently 
trivial situation, which one would hardly suspect of transcending our 
two room apartment in Washington Square. But for me, it not only 
helps to explain a good deal of why Communists remain Communists 
but probably sheds some light on the Shrine of the Little Flower in 
Royal Oak, the Heil Hitler crowd, the hot-headed literary splinter 
groups and many other cults. 

Chuck’s action, and the events leading up to it, indicate rather clearly 
that once you are deeply involved in a one-tracked sectarian movement 
you build up, perhaps unwittingly, a way of life—friends, restaurants, 
songs you sing, jokes you laugh at—that becomes as important as air. 
It is almost impossible to turn one’s back upon it even when one is fed 
up with the cause itself. 

In Chuck’s case, the Finnish invasion coming after the Nazi-Soviet 
pact made him dubious. We’d roomed together for six years, ever since 
our senior year at college, and in all that time I don’t think either of 
us ever kept a secret from the other. Inhibited about airing his doubts 
to his comrades, Chuck came to me. If he hadn’t, we would still be 
rooming together. Not that I advised him one way or the other. I merely 
listened while he poured forth his disgust with Stalin and declared that 
the revolutionary movement had been betrayed. 

For nearly two months he led a double life. He would never dispute 
his fellow Communists’ praise of Stalin’s wisdom, but when we were 
alone again he would turn to me and say that they didn’t know what 
they were talking about. He didn’t care about eating. He slept fitfully. 
He lost weight. He went through all the travail one might expect of a 
person who for five years had thrown himself completely into a cause 
only to find it a deception. 

For three days during that mulling period he seemed at ease: he was 
going to quit the Party. In the end, however, he could not make it. 
So, somewhat in the studied manner in which nations denounce treaties, 
he called me “confused liberal,’ “social democrat,’—names which 
neither of us took seriously—he was hopelessly embarrassed, of course— 


and moved out. 
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Chuck is still in the Party and working as hard as ever for it. To call 
him an “intellectual faker,” or any such epithet, would be not only 
unsympathetic but unfair. Divorce doesn’t come easily even when the 
marriage isn’t working. He could not repudiate a way of existence 
which, the longer he stayed in the movement, caught him more and 
more in its quicksand grip. 

Suppose we divide up that Party life of Chuck’s into Business and 
Pleasure and see how it walled him in. 


BUSINESS: The Energetic Party Cadre 


Whenever I thought about it, Chuck’s seemingly endless energy 
amazed me. For eight hours during the day, as an economics assistant 
in a research agency in New York, he would pore over closely printed 
statistical tables, carry huge reference books back and forth, compute 
fantastic sums on Marchand machines and interview factory managers. 
He liked his job and worked hard at it because, as he said, it proved 
to him all over again that capitalism was “on the skids.” 

He would come into the house around a quarter of six, set the alarm 
for a half hour later and drop off, exhausted, for a catnap. Almost in- 
variably he had some sort of union session scheduled for eight o’clock. 
For Chuck and his comrades, however, the evening’s activities would 
really get under way with the dinner hour—we rarely had dinner to- 
gether—when, at their faction or caucus meeting, they worked out the 
line of action to be pushed before the later gathering at which non- 
Communists would be present. The union meeting would last until 
eleven and afterward Chuck and his comrades would usually retire to 
some cafeteria or beer parlor to analyze any mistakes the Party mem- 
bers might have made. The door to our apartment generally slammed 
shut between twelve-thirty and one, and in the mornings Chuck would 
rise at a quarter of eight. 

Although Chuck never had anything glamorous like a jail sentence 
or a cracked skull, he made a sterling record in his Party. He was just 
another member when he first joined but he soon showed that he was 
in dead earnest about the movement. He worked hard at his assign- 
ments, recognized the importance of Party discipline and learned to 
carry out Party decisions without questioning them. 

He took second prize, a paper-covered copy of Lenin’s “State and 
Revolution,” in his C.P. unit’s recruiting contest. He labored at painting 
posters for the May Day parade. During a Daily Worker fund drive, 
he took a collection can up to the Bronx, where no one knew him, and 
shook it all day long. He not only read the “Daily” assiduously but also 
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the monthly “Communist,” “Communist International,” “Inprocor” 
and theoretical books on Marxism. He was, consequently, among the 
best informed members of his unit and was made weekly news analyst 
for it. 

At the end of six months he was taken into the unit’s “Bureau,” a 
small cabinet of three leading members who, just as the Party might 
caucus before a union meeting, would caucus before Party meetings by 
laying down the agenda for the evening, determining what Party mem- 
bers to censure and what Party tactics to push. 

The Party helped maneuver Chuck into a place on the union’s 
grievance committee, a key committee, and he became known to the 
local’s membership. He was a shrewd bargainer and won several conces- 
sions, such as elimination of Saturday as a work day and speeding up 
of reclassifications and salary adjustments, from the agency’s managers. 
After Chuck had been in the Party nearly two years, the unit’s Organ- 
izer, a most diligent girl, met a C.P. delegate from Omaha at the 
national convention, fell in love with him and went west with her hus- 
band. Chuck stepped into her position and greater authority. 

He now reported to the Section Organizer, the rung above the Unit, 
had frequent dealings with the District Organizer, the rung above the 
Section, and on more than one occasion worked closely with members 
of the national executive committee, the people who are to be found on 
the speakers’ rostrum when the big meetings in Madison Square Garden 
are held. 

Certain information, secret to the rest of the Party unit, was now en- 
trusted to Chuck. When the Spanish civil war broke out, Chuck wanted 
to go over but the Party considered him too valuable. Instead, he was 
asked to recruit volunteers. Today Chuck is still a Unit Organizer and, 
were he willing to become a full-time C.P. worker, he might well stand 
much higher in the Party’s councils. 

If you aren’t a Communist, I don’t suppose that his record is very 
impressive. The achievements of John D. M. Hamilton or Herbert 
Hoover probably mean less to the Communists. It depends on one’s 
frame of reference. I admired the time and idealism Chuck put into 
his work. 

As for his comrades, they adored him and their adoration was his 
Moscow gold. They listened closely to anything he had to say and 
quickly accepted it. He was a leading member of his own special com- 
munity. I remember one fellow, at least fifteen years older than Chuck, 
shyly coming into the house late one night and asking him to recom- 
mend an obstetrician for his pregnant wife. Then there was Selma, as 
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reasonable a girl as you could hope to meet, who begged Chuck to 
straighten out things for her at home because her mother used to beat 
her. 

Yes, that was his Moscow gold and its fourteen karat prestige could 
be his only if he continued to be a good Communist. If Chuck had left 
the Party, it would have made meaningless the wintry mornings on 
Bronx corners selling the Sunday Worker, the picketing in front of the 
Japanese consulate, the galling battles with other leftist factions within 
the union, the satisfaction of victories. And how about those two boys 
he'd got to go to Spain? One lay buried outside Belchite and the other, 
now also a Party member, had come back without an arm and his kid- 
neys ripped. What would he have done if he’d met this half-man on 
the street? 

Chuck’s work had created its monuments and he didn’t know how 
to turn from them. 


PLEASURE: The Sociable Being 


Communists often go in for “‘self-criticism,” sessions at which they 
criticize each other mercilessly and try to figure out methods of improve- 
ment. A common conclusion that emerges from these breast-beatings 
is that the comrades must mix more outside the Party. If the move- 
ment is to sink its roots into the masses, non-Party people must be cul- 
tivated in a social way. The tactic, which looks good on paper, rarely 
comes about spontaneously because Communists, like most homo- 
geneous groups, have much more fun with each other than with out- 
siders. 

Their lives are so cluttered with Party chores that when a free evening 
is salvaged they like to enjoy it thoroughly. It is a strain to have to see 
Claudette Colbert with a potential Party convert in the same way in 
which cloak-and-suiters fete out of town buyers. Communists have a 
better time by themselves because the insularity of their movement 
makes certain topics, songs, phrases and symbols infinitely more absorb- 
ing to them than to non-Communists. Their pleasantest holiday, it turns 
out, is the busman’s holiday. 

I remember how one evening Chuck and I got to reminiscing about 
good times we’d had. The night he recalled with the most relish con- 
sisted of leftist ingredients from start to finish. Here is the way it went: 

Companion: A most charming dancer, a Communist, whom he 
thought he wanted to marry. 

Dinner: At the Kavkaz, a Russian restaurant in East Fourteenth 
Street, where the piece de resistance is shashlyk, chunks of sizzling lamb 
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served on a long spit. It is a good restaurant and prices are moderate. 
The bulk of its clientele consists of radicals and during the dinner hour 
a Daily Worker hawker comes over to your table. 

The Play: “Stevedore,” dealing with unionism on the New Orleans 
docks and showing the need for unity between black and white. At the 
theatre Chuck and Lillian picked up two more couples—three Com- 
munists and a sympathizer who worked so closely with the Party that 
his non-membership was of only academic interest. 

After Theatre Supper and Entertainment: Coffee and cake at a cafe- 
teria on Seventh Avenue near Fourteenth Street which has for its highly 
unofficial doorman a Daily Worker seller. During the second cup of 
coffee, Lillian suggested that the group come over to her apartment and 
look at the snapshots she had taken that summer on a trip to the Soviet 
Union. They found the walls of her apartment decorated with Moscow 
and Crimea travel posters and on the tables were wooden, Ukrainian- 
painted bowls filled with fruits and nuts. For an hour or so the group 
looked at Lillian’s pictures and listened to her glowing report of Rus- 
sian conditions. They played several records of Caucasian folk songs 
Lillian had brought back. After that, around a piano and with the aid 
of refreshments, they did some singing themselves. Their songs included 
“Casey Jones,” “The Internationale,” “Lenin Is Our Leader,” “Banker 
and Boss” and a humorous ballad entitled ““The Hearst Conception of 
a Communist.” Later Lillian donned her dancing togs and gave her 
version of a revolutionary theme which one of the better experimen- 
talists was presenting at the time in New York. 

On less festive evenings Chuck might entertain out-of-town delegates 
who had arrived to attend a national convention or some Party plenum, 
discuss the latest books and plays from a Marxist point of view or, 
perhaps, just sit around with his friends exchanging idle Party gossip. 
Often he attended Cause Parties where the money for his cocktails and 
sandwiches went to the Daily Worker chest or to the bail fund for Com- 
munist political prisoners. 

In Chuck’s eyes such items added up to a way of life that was warm, 
rich and full. He was loath to leave it; and naturally shrank from the 
scorn he knew his friends would heap upon him. 


BEYOND THE RED HORIZON 


Even if Chuck had managed to work up an imperviousness to his 
comrades’ opinions, his leaving the Party might have been stayed by 
still another huge and ironic obstacle: his reception by non-Communist 
elements. If he had pulled aside the curtain of his Communist world, 
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he would have spied a reception committee of assorted gloaters and 
skeptics ready to present him with the key to the doghouse. 

There would have been the Trotzkyites, Lovestonites, Socialists and 
other sectarian groups shouting: “I told you so!” in Chuck’s face. It 
would have been a galling experience for him to hear these implacable 
foes whom he had engaged so many times in bitter battles on union 
floors and at political forums—and few battles attain the intensity gen- 
erated by sectarian minorities—crowing over his step as proof of their 
superiority as political and trade union soothsayers. 

Whenever Chuck would open his mouth these petty gloaters, many 
of them former C.P.’ers themselves, would be quick to remind any and 
all listeners that it had taken him years to discover his bad judgment 
and that his words had better be taken with considerable salt. As a 
matter of fact, I am not sure that Chuck, if he had wished to do so, 
would have had too easy a time joining one of these groups; the seeds 
of factionalism are often so sterile that he might have been preferred 
as a perverse symbol of victory. 

Another important bloc of non-Communists, the liberals, would 
handle him differently. 

The more conservative liberals would not denounce Chuck in the 
vengeful manner of most of the factionalists, but would snub him be- 
cause, the reasoning usually goes, his reputation as a “red” might expose 
their organizations to charges of Communist-control. 

Chuck’s difficulties with the less cautious liberals, those who have no 
compunction about working with Communists, would be largely of 
his own making. In dealing with them, Chuck would feel that when- 
ever he happened to agree with a Party point of view he would be 
considered highly suspect. 

This dread of being suspected by others often entails such heavy 
disavowing that it leads to a sharp degree of self-debasement, something 
a man of Chuck’s pride and sensitivity would never have tolerated. A 
current book, for example, written by a man once high in C.P. councils, 
speaks of the Party as composed of “‘rats.’”’ If Chuck had quit, he would 
have regarded his step as an acknowledgment of a mistake made in a 
spirit of honest belief. Why should he have to regard it as though it 
were some taint or scarlet letter? 

Of course, he might forget politics and go in for never missing Jack 
Benny and always remembering Joe DiMaggio’s batting average. I don’t 
think Chuck has the temperamental make-up to do this, but many 
ex-C.P.’ers do pursue such political self-nihilism. It neatly solves the 
danger of running into former comrades, a contretemps which, for some 
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strange reason, usually sees the rational resigner completely routed by 
the faithful follower and made to feel like a cowardly apostate. And, 
in its futile manner, this course provides a way of registering profound 
disillusion with idealism’s chances in this world. 
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There is no particular point in trying to figure out why Chuck origi- 
nally got into the movement. The reasons certainly do not make him 
look reprehensible: a burning idealism to better social conditions and 
a system of principles or Marxism that he considered the blueprint with 
which to do so. 

What he did not envision too clearly was the constricting nature of 
following a Party line from which there could be no veering. This is 
hardly as simple an “oversight” as one might think. It poses one of the 
most important questions of our times: freedom and flexibility of 
thought versus the effectiveness of mass discipline. 

At any rate, when an issue about which he profoundly disagreed with 
his Party came along, Chuck discovered he could do nothing about it. 
He had made too big an intellectual and emotional investment in that 
Party line. By espousing it consistently in any number of places as the 
Americanism of the twentieth century and the world’s panacea, he had, 
over a period of years, staked his intellectual reputation and self-respect 
on something that was more a matter of obedience than of his own 
thinking. 

And on the emotional side, so passionate had his defense of this line 
grown that, almost without exception, he had come to measure his 
friends and pleasures by a single yardstick: their degree of closeness to 
the Party view. 

If he can train his conscience, or whatever it is that he has, never again 
to kick up a fuss about any new Party development, I think Chuck may 
still be able to hold on to much of the happiness the Party has brought 
him. Right now, however, I think he is having his troubles. If he weren't, 
two nights ago, when I met him in a restaurant, he would have said 
“hello” to me, the fellow who’s ready to sign a lease with him all over 
again. 
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I. CIVIL AND CULTURAL LIBERTIES 
IN RUSSIA 


IJ. PROPHECIES THAT CAME TRUE 


I. CIVIL AND CULTURAL LIBERTIES IN RUSSIA 


Procresstve opinion in the nineteenth century was divided between 
the contradictory social philosophies of individualism and socialism. 
Those adhering to various schools of socialist thought for a long time 
constituted a small, though articulate, minority. The swing of the in- 
tellectual pendulum from economic individualism to its opposite, was 
a very gradual process. It took decades before capitalism, from its stage 
of free competition, evolved into that of gigantic monopolies—a de- 
velopment which almost automatically suggested the idea of public 
ownership as a remedy. 

However, not all intellectuals were ready to accept that remedy. 
There were those who saw the dangers lurking in the new gospel. Out- 
standing among these skeptics was the famous Russian novelist Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky, author of the trilogy Christ and Anti-Christ. It was he 
who applied to socialism the notorious epithet of the “Kingdom of the 
Coming Cad”. 

In the eyes of Merezhkovsky and other intellectual snobs that “‘com- 
ing cad” was the manual worker. ‘Taking the socialist propaganda slo- 
gans literally, they thought that it was he who was slated to become the 
master of tomorrow. But the radical intellectuals who were out to 
attain power by riding the proletarian storm, knew that the term 
“workers’ rule” was meant only in a Pickwickian sense. The more in- 
telligent among them fully realized that “proletarian dictatorship” 
represented the rule of the working class no more than theocracy rep- 
resented the rule of God. In an article written in 1909, Leon Trotsky 
inadvertently revealed the core of the situation while attacking the non- 
Marxian Social-Revolutionists, the party which, during the Kerensky 
interlude, was to have a short fling at power. Without mincing words 
he labelled their aim as “‘a dictatorship of intellectuals over the workers 
and peasants’. A few years prior to that, during one of his first alter- 
cations with Lenin, in 1904, he was clairvoyant and indiscreet enough 
to write that for the dictatorship of the proletariat Lenin wished to 
substitute the dictatorship of his party over the proletariat. Apparently 
that dictatorship of intellectuals and party leaders was automatically 
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transformed into a dictatorship of the working class as soon as Trotsky 
himself was permitted to take part in the dictating. 


II. The New Bonapartism 


Among the various socialist parties fighting in Russia against the 

Tsarist regime the followers of Lenin represented the nearest approach 
both to a Church and to a strictly disciplined army. They believed in 
unquestioning submission to leadership and were accused of Bona- 
partist tendencies by all other socialist groups. No wonder that, having 
won in the struggle for power, the Bolsheviks applied those methods of 
government which are now designated as totalitarian. 
_ In the words of the victors, the dictatorship established by them was 
intended merely as a transitional measure. It was bound to “disappear 
as the need for it disappears’”—to use the wording of a manifesto signed 
by four hundred American fellow-travellers a week before the conclu- 
sion of the Soviet-Nazi pact. That “need” was originally supposed to 
exist so long as Russia still harbored remnants of hostile classes striving 
to reestablish the capitalist system. Those remnants have since been thor- 
oughly eradicated. Yet the dictatorhip continues. 

In the exercise of their unlimited power the Bolsheviks had con- 
verted the entire wealth of the country into government property, in 
other words, into the collective possession of the bureaucratic hierarchy. 
The members of that hierarchy—officeholders, industrial managers, 
army Officers, party theorists and editors—commanded the highest in- 
comes and enjoyed the greatest comforts the country could bestow. 
Under normal conditions holders of such privileges have a fair chance 
of having them perpetuated by popular vote. But conditions were not 
normal in Russia after the conclusion of the civil war. The country was 
utterly impoverished, and the population at large was incensed against 
the revolutionary usurpers who, after all, had revealed themselves as 
blundering amateurs and experimenters in matters of government. 
Genuinely democratic elections and civil liberties would have jeopar- 
dized not only the privileges but the very lives of the victorious revo- 
lutionary leaders. So the new oligarchy preferred to maintain its rule by 
sheer force and to justify the procedure by a combination of spurious 
“proletarian” and “democratic” claims. Witness Lenin’s famous phrase 
that the Soviet system, i.e. the rule of his party, was “a thousand times 
more democratic than the most democratic bourgeois democracy.” In a 
similar way Mussolini justified his rule by calling it “the whole nation 
governing itself,” while Otto Dietrich, Hitler's chief press officer, ex- 
pressed the same idea by saying that _the National-Socialist form of 
government is really the most modern democracy in world history.” 

In practice Lenin’s and Stalin’s “proletarian democracy” manifested 
itself in the suppression of all organizations not controlled by the Com- 
munist Party. There is only one political party, one trade union which 
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thus becomes a Company Union for the Employer State, one associa- 
tion in every field of human endeavor, and all those bodies are merely 
subsidiaries of the ruling party. 

Some ten years ago this totalitarian conception of politics found 
cynical expression in the notorious words of Michael Tomsky, then 
head of the Soviet trade unions: ‘“‘Any number of political parties may 
exist in Russia, provided one of them is in power and the others in 
prison.” (It is a grim commentary upon that system that Tomsky was 
one of the first to pay with his life when Stalin decided to extend that 
lofty principle to all those who within the party disagreed with him 
on one point or another.) This formula was duly plagiarized by the 
Nazis whose propaganda chief, Goebbels, gave it a slightly different 
turn by saying that “anyone may grumble who is not afraid to go to a 
concentration camp.” 


HII. The Glorious Pseudonym 


Russia’s new democracy took on its final shape in the Soviet Consti- 
tution of 1936. A Russian liberal paper, published in exile of course, 
had a witty cartoon on the subject of this document which in the 
Soviet press is always referred to as the “Stalin Constitution.” “The 
Stalin Constitution?” asks a newspaper reader. “Stalin is a pseudonym, 
is it not?’ “Yes,” answers his friend, ‘‘and Constitution is also a pseudo- 
nym.” 

The Stalin Constitution gives the franchise to all persons of both 
sexes, eighteen years or over. Nothing could be more democratic than 
that. Now “franchise” is granted for the purpose of elections. But there 
are no elections. The very word election presupposes a choice among 
various candidates. But there is no such choice because the Constitution 
maintains the totalitarian one-party system. There is only one candi- 
date or one set of candidates in each district. The selection of the can- 
didates is effected by the Communist party machine, and confirmed by 
an open vote of party members, which renders impossible the putting 
up of a slate of candidates who are not agreeable to the party machine. 
For any one who would openly vote against the officially proposed set 
of candidates, would automatically set himself down as an “enemy of 
the people.” 

For all the one hundred and forty-six articles of the Constitution, 
there is no personal liberty in the Soviet Union in the sense in which 
it exists in all civilized countries. A Russian physicist, Professor Peter 
Kapitza, made his home in England where he had become director of 
the Royal Society’s Mond Laboratory at Cambridge. When in 1935 he 
came to Russia on a visit he suddenly saw himself deprived of his pass- 
port and forced to remain in a country from which he had expatriated 
himself many years ago. He had never engaged in politics. But the 
Soviet Government simply declared that it preferred him to do his 
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scientific work in Russia rather than in England. It was as if Henry 
James, on a visit to his native country, had been told by the American 
authorities that he could not go back to England and that henceforth 
he would have to write his novels in the United States. 

In fact, passports, though nominally in existence in Russia, are 
actually beyond the reach of the ordinary inhabitant. Applications for 
a passport are always rejected. That coveted document is given only to 
trusted members of the bureaucracy sent abroad on an official mission. 

The actual reason for that refusal, though never admitted, is the 
same as in Germany and Italy, whose governments, as the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Times put it, do not want their nationals 
to judge by themselves what are the political and social conditions 
abroad. 

On the other hand, there is a compulsory document in Russia which 
has the unassuming name of “work-book.” That book lists every job 
its holder ever had, and the exact reason why he left it in every case. 
This is to make it impossible for industrial workers to leave an estab- 
lishment to seek better accommodations elsewhere. Such a “selfish” 
attitude is considered highly dishonorable and disqualifies the holder 
of the book from obtaining another job. In its editorial on the “‘work- 
book” the Moscow Pravda of December 22, 1938, states with com- 
mendable frankness that “the work-book will be one of the effective 
weapons in the struggle against the labor turn-over.” ‘The italics were 
in the Russian original. 

Such is the status of Russia’s “‘free’’ workers. Yet it is enviable as 
compared with the situation of the millions—yes millions—of recalci- 
trant “individualist” peasants and political dissenters enrolled in those 
branches of Soviet economy which employ forced labor, such as timber 
cutting and the building of canals, roads and fortifications. These 
branches of plain slave economy are under the direct management of 
the secret police. Refugees from the U.S.S.R. have given vivid and 
hitherto unrefuted pictures of the way in which workers and “spe- 
cialists’ are traded on a cash basis among the various government 
establishments. Needless to say that the executives in charge of these 
unfortunates have absolutely no scruples as to how the maximum pos- 
sible output is extracted from them,—even if they have not read Plu- 
tarch’s life of Cato the Elder, the great plebeian champion of public 
morality, who taught that slaves should not be permitted to do any- 
thing but work or sleep. +4; hig 

Hardly anything need be said about Soviet justice after the trials and 
purges of the last few years. There is no habeas corpus, no bail, no trial 
by jury. Those who pass upon a man’s guilt ee lett all gov- 
ernment appointees acting according to the principle: “The sentence 
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IV. No Sale of Poison 


A State wielding such power over its subjects has also the authority 
of prescribing to them what they are to read, or rather what they are 
not to read. The younger generation of office-holders cannot even 
conceive the idea that a newspaper should criticize the government. In 
1930 the writer made a visit to the Soviet Union. In one of the muse- 
ums the secretary of the institution, a young university graduate, asked 
him about the chances for Russia’s recognition by the United States, 
particularly in view of the violent attacks by Hamilton Fish, then 
prominently reported in the Russian press. The reply that such attacks 
meant very little, and that the President, if he intended to extend 
recognition, would completely ignore them, puzzled the young man in 
the extreme. “Do you mean to say that the Government permits the 
printing of opinions which are opposed to its own? In that case it could 
not possibly be a stable, strong government.” 

At about the same time Oswald Garrison Villard had a similar ex- 
perience which he reported in The Nation. He quoted the remarks of 
the head of the Ukrainian Communist Literary Society to the effect 
that the Soviet Government “could not allow a handful of dissenters, 
who are not five per cent of the Ukrainian population, to disturb the 
progress of the country.” Villard also gathered from the remarks of 
that representative of Soviet literature that “the idea of the liberty of 
the press included only those editors who favored the communist doc- 
trine, precisely as Mussolini permitted editorial freedom in Italy only 
to those who wholeheartedly support fascism.” 

By way of justification of their policy the Russian Communists 
simply deny that there is such a thing as liberty of the press in the 
democratic countries where, they charge, the financial oligarchy is in 
full control of the printed word. It is significant that this “‘anti-capital- 
ist” argument, which ignores completely the existence of a non-con- 
formist press, is now used by the Fascists and the Nazis as well. Thus 
the following has actually been uttered by Mussolini, and not by 
Lenin: “Under the freedom of the press all that is written is what the 
big industrialists and the banks that pay the newspaper want to see 
printed.” * And it was Goebbels, and not Radek, who used the follow- 
ing language: “Freedom of the press exists in the democracies only on 
paper. A democratic journalist is nothing more than a newspaper 
hack slaving for anonymous capitalist powers.” 

During the first decade of the Soviet regime the editor of a theoreti- 
cal journal would occasionally take a chance in publishing a Com- 
munist opinion that was not quite orthodox. No such thing has ever 
occurred since 1931, when the unsuspecting editor of the historical 


* Quoted by Emil Ludwig in the N. Y. Times, July 17, 1932. 
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magazine Proletarskaya Revolutzia printed a study by Professor 
Slutzky, a recognized Communist scholar, on the purely academic ques- 
tion of Lenin’s views ten or fifteen years before the Revolution. In the 
course of his researches he had come to the conclusion that the Teach- 
er’s Leftism was not always simon-pure, and that he had been rather 
lenient towards the middle-of-the-road “centrists” of the German so- 
cialist movement. That was the end of Slutzky’s career as a professor 
and as a party man. Stalin himself took a hand in attacking his in- 
credible blasphemy. In a letter to the magazine the dictator coined the 
now liturgical expression of “rotten liberalism” to characterize what 
was behind the editor’s acceptance of such heretical stuff. (In a similar 
way Hitler’s Voelkischer Beobachter attacked and brought about the 
resignation of one of Germany’s outstanding historians, Professor Her- 
mann Oncken, because he was teaching history “in the spirit of the 
incorrigible objectivity of liberal science.’’) In that broadside Stalin 
stated once for all that it was not permissible “to take as a subject for 
discussion the question of Lenin’s Bolshevism’’—just as the immaculate 
conception or the infallibility of the Pope is not a matter for discussion 
for orthodox Catholics. 


V. There Are No Book Burnings in Russia 


Thus runs the favorite argument of those who resent unflattering 
comparisons with Hitler’s Germany. Yes, there are no book burnings. 
Unwelcome literature—and that includes practically all foreign pub- 
lications—is either not permitted to cross the Russian border, or has 
long since been converted into cardboard or wrapping paper rather 
than into unproductive ashes. 

No, it is not books that are destroyed in present-day Russia. It is her 
writers. If they are not destroyed physically—by execution or imprison- 
ment—they are crushed morally. Once in disgrace, they are either for- 
bidden to write or forced to forsake their dignity by recanting in the 
most humiliating way. Not to speak of those who cannot stand this 
atmosphere and prefer voluntary death. With few exceptions, all the 
prominent poets of post-revolutionary Russia have committed suicide. 
It will suffice to mention Yessenin, Mayakovsky, Kuznetzov, Piast, and 
Sobol. Only those were able to survive whose pliable Muse could sing 
hymns of praise to the divinity of the Leader, or rhapsodize on the in- 
creased output of tractors and tanks. 

The list of purged novelists, playwrights and critics embraces most 
of those who were outstanding during the first decade of the Soviet 
Republic. Some of those whose arrest or execution has not been re- 
ported are merely silenced one way or another. The threat of suppres- 
sion is suspended over every author whose writings would ever so 
mildly insinuate that the policy of the regime was not beyond re- 
proach. Boris Pilniak, one of the most celebrated novelists of the early 
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years of the Revolution, alluded in one of his stories to what was gen- 
erally whispered in Moscow about Stalin’s role in the death of War 
Commissar Frunze. Frunze had been sick with an ulcer in the stomach, 
and Stalin, eager to have his valuable assistant recover without further 
delay, forced a collegium of physicians—against their better judgment 
—to perform the fatal operation. As a result the issue of the magazine 
which printed the story was immediately suppressed. Since that time 
Pilniak has been Russia’s most harassed and most humiliated man of 
letters, and after the great purges he was reported to have been ban- 
ished to some remote corner of the Soviet Empire. 

Or let us take another case. During the twenties Panteleimon Ro- 
manov was one of Russia’s most promising novelists and short story 
writers. However, he had neither the gift nor the inclination to rehash 
the stale epics of civil war heroism. In his Tovarish Kisliakov—trans- 
lated into English under the title of Three Pairs of Silk Stockings—he 
gave a very realistic picture of the moral rottenness of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. When the present writer, on his visit to Moscow, asked his 
guide about that book, he was given a very disapproving look accom- 
panied by the remark “this book is not popular here.” All attempts to 
get it in the various Moscow book stores met with the same stereo- 
typed reply—‘‘not in stock.” Yet that book had just come out in Soviet 
Russia and it had been neither prosecuted nor otherwise officially sup- 
pressed, lest there be a public scandal. Since the censor’s oversight could 
no longer be undone, the book was simply withdrawn from circula- 
tion, in the same way that the Italian Fascist government buys out the 
entire first—and last—editions of books written by Benedetto Croce. 

The monstrosities committed by the Soviet theatrical censorship 
during the militant twenties are known the world over. We have had 
our smile at the prohibition of operas like Lohengrin or Eugene 
Onegin, or of plays like Schiller’s Maria Stuart, because some of the 
ideas expressed in them smacked of religious mysticism or monarchist 
leanings. In the late thirties, when Russia’s official neo-nationalist pol- 
icy turned to celebrating the great heroes and glorious events of Rus- 
sia’s feudal past, Soviet censorship made a complete about-face. A musi- 
cal comedy by Demyan Byedny, which ridiculed Russia’s conversion to 
Christianity, was taken off the stage, not because of artistic inadequacy 
—the author was one of the most popular Soviet writers—but for purely 
political reasons. 

During the first years of the Revolution the Soviet authorities en- 
couraged all sorts of modernistic trends in art, thus rallying to their 
cause all the younger elements which struggled against academism. 
But the years of “storm and stress” are over now, and the government 
has decided to cater to the simple tastes of the country’s none too cul- 
tured new nobility of office-holders. Artists blazing new paths are in 
disfavor. Modern currents in art are officially condemned as a ‘“deca- 
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dent modernistic influence’—to use the words employed by the Moscow 
Izvestia, official organ of the Soviet Government, in its issue of Septem- 
ber 2, 1938. The condemnation likewise included “French impression- 
ism,” “post-impressionism” and “bourgeois romanticism.” As the 
Austrian Marxist Otto Bauer pointed out, in matters of art and liter- 
ature “Bolshevist Russia of today combats exactly the same thing that 
Fascism in the West is fighting as ‘Kultur-Bolschewismus.’” It goes 
without saying that only artists following the official government art 
“line” may expect to have their work presented to the public. 

In the same way as Hitler personally banned ‘all modern painting, 
Stalin proceeded against the work of the young composer Shostakovich, 
because for the dictator and his parvenu following it was harder to 
grasp than the gypsy tunes of the popular songs. In the early nineties 
of the past century Kaiser William II was similarly displeased with the 
naturalism of the rising Gerhart Hauptmann and of other young play- 
wrights. Yet he did not have the power to prevent the work of the art 
rebels of his day from being played in the theaters. But Stalin’s re- 
mark, “What a muddle,” sufficed to have Shostakovich’s opera taken 
off the stage. 

The same barbaric attitude prevails in matters of science as well. 
Certain branches of learning are lavishly subventioned if they promise 
to further the process of industrialization and thus aid the country’s 
military preparedness. But whenever a scientific theory may lend itself 
to interpretations however remotely conflicting with the political the- 
ology of the regime, official intolerance is even more outspoken than 
with the Tennessee fundamentalists who prohibited the teaching of evo- 
lution. Needless to say that nobody in “modern” Russia is permitted 
to have a laugh at official obscurantism. 

Thus the ideas of Russia’s foremost geneticists, particularly those of 
Vavilov, have been declared taboo because of their adherence to the 
Mendelian laws. For in the opinion of the Russian orthodox Marxist 
these principles may give encouragement to certain reactionary polit- 
ical philosophies. The views of Marx and Engels remain the last word 
even in those branches of human knowledge into which they ventured 
merely as amateurs. Engels, who more than sixty years ago dabbled in 
biology and anthropology, is still used as a club over the heads of all 
modern scholars in these fields, if their ideas are at variance with the 
Founding Fathers’ antiquated conceptions. 

Occasionally entire branches of study are suppressed, if the results 
threaten to be distasteful to the beneficiaries of the present socio-eco- 
nomic set-up. This was the case of “pedology,” a new science which 
examined the extent to which success in study depended either upon 
inherited physical constitution or upon the social environment of in- 
dividual school-children. The reason for the suppression of that science 
is obvious. It might have established—or most likely did already estab- 
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lish—that the children of the new ruling class, ‘i.e., of the office-holders 
and technical experts, had better chances for scholastic advancement, 
because of better housing accommodations, that is, because of the higher 
incomes commanded by their parents. This would be tantamount to 
the scientific establishment of the fact that a hereditary intellectual 
aristocracy was being formed in Russia, not on the basis of biological 
heredity, which is rejected by the Communists, but as a result of en- 
vironmental, i.e., economic causes. Which of course would be a com- 
plete refutation of the Communists’ claim that they aimed at the 
emancipation of the working class, that is, at the establishment of eco- 
nomic equality. The scholars engaged in these investigations were duly 
arrested and forced to “confess.” 

Needless to say that there is absolutely no liberty whatsoever as far 
as economics and history are concerned. There are no other than official 
statistics and the man who might attempt to dispute the correctness of 
the official figures would soon find himself “confessing” to all the 
crimes in the penal code. There is also, at every given moment, only 
one set of interpretations of the past. As a result even dead classics of 
Bolshevik historiography are not safe from sudden excommunication. 
For decades Professor M. Pokrovsky had been considered the foremost 
Marxist historian in the U.S.S.R. His death, in 1932, was officially 
mourned by the Soviet regime, and Stalin personally took part in the 
funeral. Five years later he was officially declared to be unfit reading, 
and his works were withdrawn from circulation as un-Marxian. This 
was, of course, a specious reason, for they had been Marxian with a 
vengeance, emphasizing the economic element in Russia’s history and 
attributing no importance whatsoever to the role of the great per- 
sonalities. But it was exactly this aspect of Pokrovsky’s writings that 
drew fire from the angry dictator, as it was obviously at odds with the 
official Soviet legend which now presents Stalin as the superhuman 
creator of new Russia. Moreover, Pokrovsky’s correct presentation of 
Peter the Great as an unspeakable sadistic brute was apt to cast reflec- 
tions upon Russia’s present ruler. For the latter had ordered the pro- 
duction of a heroic screen version of the life of that famous Tsar; and 
he has been generally known to have chosen him as his model, just as 
Mussolini had chosen Caesar. 


VI. The Great Fascination 


The fascination which the Stalin regime has had for a great number 
of the foremost intellectuals of our day is one of the greatest spiritual 
tragi-comedies of history. No doubt it has its deep-seated reasons. Early 
in the past century dissatisfaction with feudal reaction induced most 
European liberals outside of France to hail the new tyranny of the 
Corsican usurper. Similarly the growing insecurity under a system of 
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permanent depression in our days has reconciled many progressive in- 
tellectuals outside of Russia to the new despotism of the Georgian up- 
start. ‘I’hey behold the abolition of unemployment and are willing to 
suspend judgment on the undemocratic features of a regime which in 
their opinion has done away with exploitation. They forget that unem- 
ployment has been abolished in Nazi Germany as well, and they ap- 
parently assume that the Russian workers are no longer despoiled since 
the high incomes formerly pocketed by the now dispossessed capital- 
ists, are distributed among the new bourgeoisie of office-holders, tech- 
nical experts, writers and scholars defending the new regime. 

The inability to see in their true shape things that are a few thou- 
sand miles away, particularly if cherished hopes and illusions attach 
to them, may serve as an excuse to some of those to whom the Russian 
version of totalitarianism still seems to hold out the promise of a better 
world. Honest and self-deluded malcontents, they are unable to under- 
stand that the concept of a “higher” form of production is devoid of 
any progressive meaning if it is coupled with the sacrifice of personal 
and cultural freedom which has been the great achievement of the 
modern age. They are on a level with those who turn their indignation 
only against the Roman emperors who persecuted the first Christians, 
but close both eyes to the auto-da-fés of Torquemada or Calvin. And 
they naively believe in the necessity of a dictatorial super-tyranny as 
a precondition for the realization of the Kingdom of Freedom, just as 
the pious Omar ben Abdalaziz, we are told, believed that it was 
necessary to make a hell of this world in order to enjoy paradise in the 
next. 

But there is no excuse for men who know better and who, at bottom, 
are frustrated inquisitors eager to destroy all those who do not accept 
their brand of salvation: men like Robert Briffault, illustrious anthro- 
pologist and less illustrious novelist, who actually proposed that in 
Russia all literature of the past should for a time be withheld in its 
entirety from the new humanity because it reflects the spirit of capital- 
ism; or scholars like Professor J. B. S. Haldane, who could write in 
1930 that there is no worse evil than ‘‘deliberate suppression of free 
thought and free speech,” and who now acclaims the Soviet regime— 
apparently because Marxian theology, his present philosophical hobby, 
has become the only religion tolerated in Russia. For there is the type 
of “freethinker” who thinks himself ahead of his time if he demands 
the suppression of all opinions other than his own. 

There are also admirers of the Stalin regime whose attitude has 
nothing to do with honest delusion or sincere passion. These are the 
professional Communists and some of their not quite disinterested 
hangers-on. During the last few years they have won a considerable 
following by coupling a spurious enthusiasm for American institutions 
with an unconditional apology for Russian absolutism which they con- 
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trive to present as genuine democracy. Thus Earl Browder, the leader 
of the party, comes out “unequivocally in defense of the full mainte- 
nance of the Constitution and Bill of Rights for Communists as well 
as all others’ (Daily Worker, October 15, 1939). Yet only three years 
earlier, when asked whether “the one per cent [of the population that 
holds dissenting views] is entitled to the freedom of the press in Soviet 
Russia?”, he answered “It is not. We believe in majority rule.” (Daily 
Worker, September 1, 1936.) 


VII. The Cruel Alternative 


The defenders of the Stalin regime violently object to the inclusion 
of the so-called Soviet system among those forms of government which 
are labelled totalitarian. (It is true that as a result of the Moscow- 
Berlin pact they are not very vociferous in their protests at the present 
moment.) Their objection is mainly on the ground that totalitarianism 
is a form of capitalist oppression. and exploitation, while the dicta- 
torial methods of the Communists have helped to destroy capitalism 
and to abolish exploitation. It has been shown in the preceding pages 
that the Communist “abolition of exploitation” consisted merely in the 
substitution of a new bureaucratic aristocracy for a capitalist aris- 
tocracy, just as the latter had in its day replaced the old feudal 
aristocracy. The Communists and their friends are equally wrong in 
their contention that the fascist regimes represent a capitalist form 
of oppression. Wherever the fascists have been in power long enough 
they have left no doubt that they are bent upon the elimination of 
private enterprise, first through government control and later by means 
of government ownership. In contradistinction to the Russian experi- 
ment, however, theirs has been a gradual process carried out in the 
form of restrictions, levies, assessments and heavy taxation. That 
process is still going on; for having learned their lesson from the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, the disciples of Mussolini and Hitler want to avoid 
the chaotic confusion that would follow a sudden and simultaneous 
expropriation of all property owners. They prefer to get their “roast 
pig’—that is, all the wealth of the capitalists—without burning the 
barn. 

Thus the Communists, who first inaugurated a despotic regime by 
an all-owning bureaucracy, are in truth the teachers or the older 
brothers of the fascists. It is merely the different circumstances which 
have forced the latter to adopt a different vocabulary and a somewhat 
different method for the attainment of their goal: the substitution of 
a one-party regime of office-holders for the capitalist masters. They 
merely cashed in on the fear aroused by the Russian Red Specter to 
get the help of the unsuspecting capitalists in imitating the Russian 
experiment—for the exclusive benefit of their own party. 

Thus the first large-scale experiment in authoritarian collectivism, 
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as conducted in Russia, has revealed itself as the original form of 
modern totalitarianism carried to its final conclusion both in the polit- 
ical and the economic field. The democratic, libertarian and inter- 
nationalist coloring of its ideological superstructure need not deceive 
anybody—for it has no counterpart in reality. 

Faced by the trend towards various forms of totalitarianism, red, 
black or brown, the thinking man of today has been placed before a 
cruel choice: either the preservation of the status quo guaranteeing a 
certain amount of personal and cultural freedom at the exorbitant 
price of insecurity and unemployment, or a plunge into the dark ages 
of a “security” which has once for all substituted unquestioning obedi- 
ence and martial law for the right of criticism and for civilized demo. 
cratic procedure. 

To find a way out of this double impasse, to combine the advantages 
of a planned economy with the blessings of liberty, will be a challenge 
to the best minds and a task which will require the collective effort of 
all those who are not willing to accept either of these alternatives. 


II. PROPHECIES THAT CAME TRUE 


The true character of the “proletarian dictatorship” propounded by 
various revolutionists was anticipated by writers of the most divergent 
outlook: anarchist men of action like Michael Bakunin, Marxist theo- 
rists like Rosa Luxemburg and Julius Martov, liberal statesmen like 
Walter Rathenau, philosophers like Bertrand Russell—not to speak of 
Herbert Spencer whose “‘coming slavery” has been a winged word for 
more than half a century. 

Curiously enough, it was Lucien de la Hodde, journalist, poet, con- 
spirator and stool-pigeon of the thirties and forties of the past cen- 
tury who, out of the depths of his cynical “realism,” was able to see 
through the veil of propaganda phrases and to catch a glimpse of the 
true aim of the movement which he was to betray. In his History of 
Secret Societies, published in 1850, a book which combines keen insight 
with vicious personal slander, he speaks of the “true principle” of 
the revolutionary communist déclassés, which was “to place all the 
possessions of the country in the hands of the State, and then turn the 
State over to the leaders of the masses.” It was, in its most succinct 
form, a prediction of what was to happen in Russia seventy years 
later, when the industries and the rest of the national wealth were 
taken over by the Government, and the Government became the exclu- 
sive property of a party of professional revolutionists. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after the appearance of Lucien de la 
Hodde’s book, Michael Bakunin, in his State and Anarchy, made his 
prophetic prediction as to what a “proletarian government” cham- 
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pioned by Karl Marx would be like. That government, he said, would 
be in the hands of a “privileged minority,” and he continued: 


“That minority, the Marxists say, will consist of workers. Yes, per- 
haps of former workers. And these, as soon as they become rulers or 
representatives of the people, will cease to be workers and will look 
upon the entire world of manual workers from the heights of the State. 
They will no longer represent the people, but themselves and their 
own pretensions to rule the people. Whoever has any doubts about 
that does not know human nature. But these selected men will be 
ardently convinced, and at the same time learned socialists. The term 
‘scientific socialism’ which continually occurs in the works of the Las- 
salleans and of the Marxists, proves that the alleged People’s State will 
be nothing else but the quite despotic rule over the popular masses by 
a new and not very numerous aristocracy of real or spurious savants. 
The mass is uneducated, which means that it will be completely free 
from the worries of government; that it will be included in the ruled 
|S 0 hae ok 

“They [Marx and his friends] will concentrate the reins of govern- 
ment in a strong hand, because the ignorant people are in need of 
quite a firm guardianship. They will establish a single State Bank 
that will concentrate in its hands all commercial-industrial, agricul- 
tural and even scientific production; and the mass of the people will 
be divided into two armies, the industrial and the agricultural, which 
will be under the direct command of government engineers who will 
constitute a new privileged scientific political class.” 


This was written in 1873. The resemblance of Stalin’s finished 
product to the prophetic vision conjured up by one of his country- 
men sO many years ago is almost uncanny. Eleven years after Bakunin, 
in 1884, Herbert Spencer, in his Man versus the State, made a predic- 
tion which in its essence is identical with that of the great Russian 
rebel, though it may be assumed as an absolute certainty that the 
English philosopher never heard of Bakunin’s pamphlet which was 
at that time and for many decades afterwards available only in Rus- 
sian. Says Spencer: 


“The socialist speculation is vitiated by an assumption like that 
which vitiates the speculations of the ‘practical’ politician. It is as- 
sumed that officialdom will work as it is intended to work, which it 
never does. The machinery of Communism, like existing social ma- 
chinery, has to be framed out of existing human nature; and the 
defects of existing human nature will generate in the one the same 
evils as in the other. The love of power, the selfishness, the injustice, 
the untruthfulness, which often in comparatively short times bring 
private organizations to disaster, will inevitably, where their effects 
accumulate from generation to generation, work evils far greater and 
less remediable; since, vast and complex and possessed of all the re- 
sources, the administrative organization, once developed and con- 
solidated, must become irresistible. .. . 
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_ ++. The final result would become a revival of despotism. A 
disciplined army of civil officials, like an army of military officials, gives 
supreme power to its head—a power which has often led to usurpation, 
as in medieval Europe and still more in Japan—nay, has thus so led 
among our neighbors, within our own times. . . . 
_ “+. It would need but a war with an adjacent society, or some 
internal discontent demanding forcible suppression, to at once trans- 
form a socialistic administration into a grinding tyranny like that of 
ancient Peru; under which the mass of the people, controlled by 
grades of officials, and leading lives that were inspected out-of-doors and 
in-doors, labored for the support of the organization which regulated 
them, and were left with but a bare subsistence for themselves. . . . 

“. . . The defective natures of citizens will show themselves in the 
bad acting of whatever social structure they are arranged into. There 
is no political alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of 
leaden instincts.” 


The Marxist assertion that the expropriation of the capitalists im- 
plied the abolition of exploitation was contested by the Polish-Russian 
revolutionary thinker Waclaw Machajski (who wrote in Russian un- 
der the name of A. Volski) in the three volumes of his Intellectual 
Worker published between 1901 and 1904. In Part II of Volume III, 
entitled Socialist Science as a New Religion, he anticipated the com- 
ing rule of a government bureaucracy which would absorb in itself 
all the educated elements of the social system that preceded it. Says 
Machajski: 


“The expropriation of the capitalist class by no means signifies the 
expropriation of the entire bourgeois society.* By the mere elimination 
of private employers the modern working class, the modern slaves, do 
not cease to be slaves condemned to life-long manual labor. The 
national surplus value produced by them does not disappear, but 
passes into the hands of the State, as the fund for the parasitic exist- 
ence of all exploiters, of the entire bourgeois society. The latter, after 
the elimination of the capitalists, remains the same society of edu- 
cated masters as it was before, the world of the ‘white-hands.’ + It 
remains the owner of the national surplus value which is distributed 
in the form of high salaries paid to the intellectual workers. Due to 
the institute of family property and to the family form of life that fund 
is maintained and reproduced in their offspring.” 


While Machajski spoke in general terms about the bureaucratic 
ideal of the modern radical intelligentsia, other Russian revolution- 
ists voiced their prophetic warnings about the real political aims of 

* In Machajski’s terminology, “bourgeois society” stands for the capitalist property- 
holders and for the non-capitalist owners of education, the intellectual workers, in 


other words, the so-called new middle class. 
+ The equivalent of “white-hand” is often used in Russian to designate all those 


who are not engaged in manual (“black”) labor. 
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Bolshevism which had just made its appearance as a separate faction 
of Russian Marxism. In 1904, Leon Trotsky, then still bitterly opposed 
to Lenin, wrote a pamphlet entitled Our Political Tasks of which 
later, during his association with Lenin, he did not like to be re- 
minded. That pamphlet contains a sentence which, in its profound 
insight, outweighs anything he was to write during the rest of his life. 
For in it he said, thirteen years before the Bolshevik Revolution: “for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat Lenin wants to substitute the dic- 
tatorship of the [Bolshevik] Party over the proletariat; for the dicta- 
torship of the Party, the dictatorship of the Central Committee over 
the Party; and for the dictatorship of the Central Committee, the dic- 
tatorship of Lenin over the Central Committee.” (Sixteen years later, 
in a speech delivered on March 31, 1920, Lenin calmly stated that “the 
Soviet Socialist democracy is in no way inconsistent with the rule and 
dictatorship of one person; the will of a class is at times best carried out 
by a dictator,” etc.) 

An attitude quite similar to Trotsky’s was, at about the same time, 
taken by George Plekhanov, founder of Russian Marxism and teacher 
of both Lenin and Trotsky. In his Diary of a Social-Democrat, a periodi- 
cal in which he expressed his personal views, as opposed to those of 
the two warring factions within the Russian Marxist camp, he forecast 
not only the dictatorship of Lenin, but apparently even the personal 
despotism of Stalin, who at that time was still altogether unknown. 
“In the long run,” he said, “everything will revolve around one man 
who will concentrate all power in his hands.” 

This much for the writers who foresaw what was to come, at a time 
when the Russian Revolution was still in the realm of wishes and 
hopes. When that dream came true at last, there were those among the 
radicals and the liberals who visualized the dangers inherent in the 
repressive measures adopted by the new rulers. Their predictions and 
warnings struck a discordant note in the general rejoicing. But if 
their prophecies erred in any way, they did so on the side of under- 
statement rather than exaggeration. One of the first warners was Rosa 
Luxemburg, near-Bolshevik Marxist of the Extreme Left, a promi- 
nent theorist and leader of German and Polish Socialists, who, in a 
pamphlet written in 1918, expressed her apprehensions as to the poten- 
tialities of the budding tyranny. That pamphlet, entitled The Russian 
Revolution, contained the following passages: 


“Freedom only for the supporters of the government, only for the 
members of one party—however numerous they may be—is no freedom 
at all. Freedom is always and exclusively freedom for the one who 
thinks differently. Not because of any fanatical concept of ‘justice,’ 
but because all that is instructive, wholesome and purifying in political 
freedom depends on this essential characteristic, and its effectiveness 
vanishes when ‘freedom’ becomes a special privilege . . . 
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‘. . . With the repression of political life in the land as a whole, 
life in the Soviets must also become more and more crippled. Without 
general elections, without unrestricted freedom of the press and as- 
sembly, without a free struggle of opinions, life dies out in every public 
institution, becomes a mere semblance of life, in which only the 
bureaucracy remains as the active element. Public life gradually falls 
asleep, a few dozen party leaders of inexhaustible energy and bound- 
less idealism direct and rule. Among them, in reality only a dozen out- 
standing heads do the leading, and an elite of the working class is 
invited from time to time to meetings where they are to applaud the 
speeches of the leaders and to approve proposed resolutions unani- 
mously; at bottom, then, a clique affair—a dictatorship, to be sure; 
not the dictatorship of the proletariat, however, but only the dictator- 
ship of a handful of politicians, that is, a dictatorship in the bourgeois 
sense, in the sense of the rule of the Jacobins. . . . Yes, we can even 
go further: such conditions must inevitably cause the brutalization of 
public life: attempted assassinations, shooting of hostages, etc.” 


At about the same time, Walter Rathenau, the great liberal cap- 
tain of industry of Hohenzollern Germany, and later Minister of For- 
eign Affairs under the Weimar Republic, in a letter written on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, made the following prediction about the potentialities 
of a revolutionary dictatorship in Germany and in Russia: 


“A dictatorship will not remedy matters. . . . A dictatorial govern- 
ment consists of many [persons] who are not different from those who 
are ruled; they always remain the slaves of their own shortcomings and 
insufficiencies and will eventually make the same mistakes that had 
rendered unbearable those who preceded them. Look at the army 
which has been raised by Lenin and Trotsky. In a few decades the 
descendants of the present Russian dictators will constitute a closely 
knit set of aristocratic groups which will rule the masses without per- 
mitting the organic penetration into its ranks of any new forces.” 


A few months later, Julius Martov, outstanding Russian Social 
Democrat and Marx scholar, in an article printed early in 1919, after 
quoting all the ultra-democratic, libertarian and equalitarian promises 
made by Lenin a few months before seizure of power by his party, 
gave the following diagnosis and prognosis as to the direction in which 
the new regime was moving: 


“The ‘Soviet State’ has established neither electiveness nor recall of 
any public officials. It has not suppressed the regular police. . . . It 
has not done away with social hierarchy in production. It has not les- 
sened the complete subjection of the municipal administration to the 
central government. On the contrary, as it develops, the Soviet State 
shows a tendency in the opposite direction. It shows a tendency 
towards intensified government centralism, a tendency towards the 
utmost possible strengthening of the principles of hierarchy and com- 
pulsion. It shows a tendency toward the development of a more spe- 
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cialized apparatus of repression than before. It shows a tendency 
towards the greater independence of the usually elective functions and 
the abolition of the control of these functions by the voting masses. 
It shows a tendency towards the complete freedom of the executive 
organs from all control by the voters.” 


One year after Martov’s article was written, that is, early in 1920, 
Bertrand Russell went to the land of the Soviets, his heart full of en- 
thusiasm for the new world in the making. He expected to see in opera- 
tion that ideal of democracy which since time immemorial has been the 
dream of philosophers. A few extracts from his impressions published 
in the July 31 and August 7, 1920 issues of The Nation (New York) 
show that to the great thinker a few weeks fully sufficed not only for 
discovering the naked truth but also for perceiving all those tendencies 
which now, twenty years later, were to attain their full development. 
Says Bertrand Russell: 


“Bolshevism is internally aristocratic and externally militant. The 
Communists have all the good and bad traits of an aristocracy which is 
young and vital. They are courageous, energetic, capable of com- 
mand, always ready to serve the state; on the other hand they are dicta- 
torial, lacking in ordinary consideration for the plebs, such as their 
servants whom they overwork, or the people in the streets, whose lives 
they endanger by extraordinarily reckless motoring. They are prac- 
tically the sole possessors of power, and they enjoy innumerable ad- 
vantages in consequence. Most of them, though far from luxurious, 
have better food than other people. Only people of some political im- 
portance can obtain motor-cars or telephones. Permits for railway jour- 
neys, for making purchases at the Soviet stores (where prices are about 
one fiftieth of what they are in the market), for going to the theater, 
and so on, are of course easier to obtain for the friends of those in 
power than for ordinary mortals. In a thousand ways the Communists 
have a life which is happier than that of the rest of the community. 
Above all, they are less exposed to the unwelcome attentions of the 
police and the extraordinary commission [Cheka]. 

“Experience of power is inevitably altering communist theories, and 
men who control a vast governmental machine can hardly have the 
same outlook on life as they had when they were hunted fugitives. 
If the Bolsheviks remain in power, it may be assumed that their com- 
munism will fade [Russell has apparently in mind the libertarian and 
equalitarian features usually attributed to Communism, not the mere 
fact of Government ownership], and that they will increasingly resem- 
ble any other Asiatic government—for example our own government 
in India.... 

“I think everyone who has been in Russia recently is convinced that 
the existing Government is stable. It may undergo internal develop- 
ments, and might easily, but for Lenin, become a Bonapartist military 
autocracy.... 

“. , . All experience shows that very few men can be trusted with 
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great power. . . . If continued war necessitates continued dictatorship 
it must happen, sooner or later, that the rulers will use their privileged 
political position to secure for themselves a privileged economic posi- 
tion. This has already happened to a certain extent; the high-placed 
Communists have considerably more comfort than the mass of the 
population... 

“. . . As yet the men in high place in Russia are mostly very ardent 
Communists, who in former times showed a readiness to sacrifice every- 
thing for their beliefs. These men will obviously in time give place 
to others less devoted, more opportunist, who will regard the situation, 
as most practical politicians do, from the standpoint of practical 
advantage. Such men, if they could find means of carrying the army 
with them, would have little difficulty in decreeing large salaries and 
special privileges for the governing aristocracy. With success would 
come increased opportunities for corruption, and of exploitation of 
undeveloped countries. I cannot believe that the temptations would 
be permanently resisted. 

“, . . Almost all men, when they have acquired the habit of wield- 
ing great power, find it so delightful that they cannot voluntarily 
abandon it. If they are men who were originally disinterested, they 
will persuade themselves that their power is still necessary in the pub- 
lic interest; but, whether with or without self-deception, they will 
cling to power until they are dispossessed by force. ‘his is bound to 
happen to the communist minority when, as in Russia, it acquires a 
military dictatorship originally intended to be temporary. Given a few 
energetic and able men who have a great empire and a great army to 
play with, it is psychologically all but certain that they will find some 
excuse for not sharing their power more than they can help. And those 
who have most power, always can, if they choose, also have most wealth. 
Sooner or later they will so choose, and the expected gains of com- 


munism will be lost.” 
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BHICOO BATLIVALA: 
CIVIL LIBERTIES IN INDIA 


Art this grave time in the world’s history it is important to under- 
stand the Indian situation in all its implications. Attempts have been 
made by apologists for the continuation of imperialism in India, to 
insinuate that in the light of present events India has attempted to 
bargain for her independence. Such a statement cannot stand the test 
of facts. Jawaharlal Nehru declared at the outbreak of the war that 
India’s “freedom is too precious to be bargained for, but it is too 
precious also to be ignored or put aside because the world has gone 
awry. That freedom itself is the very basis and foundation of the world 
freedom that is proclaimed. If we participate in the joint effort for 
freedom, that effort must be really joint, based on consent as between 
free equals. Otherwise it has no meaning, no value. Even from the 
point of view of success in the war, that free joint participation is of 
importance. From the wider point of view of the objects which the 
war is supposed to achieve, our freedom is essential.” 

Ever since the birth of Naziism the Indian National Congress with 
deep insight condemned the Fascist and Nazi powers. The first declara- 
tion was made in April, 1936, followed by those of December, 1936,— 
February, 1938,—March, 1939,—and the final one before the war in 
August, 1939. All of them clearly stated India’s position and attitude: 
that British Imperialist domination of India and the British govern- 
ment’s policy of supporting Fascism and Naziism would lead the 
world to war. In the event of such a conflict, it was pointed out that 
India would have to be consulted as to what part she would play and 
that she would continue to insist on having her independence. India 
has consistently declared that she would cooperate with all free 
nations defending democracy and liberty, provided that those prin- 
ciples were equally applicable to her. She has never deviated from 
the moral stand she had taken before the war, and if the events of 
the past decade are analyzed, India’s moral stand has been justified 
and any accusation that she has bargained is thereby refuted. 

At the present time, India has been dragooned into a war * against 

* Since Miss Batlivala’s return to England no communication has been possible 
with her, but despite newspaper accounts reporting India’s eventual cooperation 


with England in the war, it is believed that such action in no sense changes the 
spirit of what is here stated by the author.—Editor’s note. 
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the wishes of her people and her offer of cooperation and friendship 
on terms of partnership and equality has been rejected by the British 
Government. It is unfortunate that at this hour of grave peril British 
statesmen have not realized the invaluable gesture of bringing in 
India as a partner and an ally. India has not forgotten the broken 
promises of the last war and the 150 years of galling restrictions under 
which she has suffered. To understand something of the Indian strug- 
gle for independence, even though the vital problem of India is an 
economic one, one must remember that in order that the wrongs she 
has suffered may be remedied, she must possess democratic political 
power that will have a vital bearing on the question of her own civil 
liberties in her own country. 


II 


In comparison to the civil liberties enjoyed by an Englishman in 
England, what kind of civil liberties are permitted in India, under 
British imperialism? Severe and repressive laws have been passed over 
a long period, climaxed by harsh ordinances and suppressions of all 
liberty between 1929 and 1935, when emergency measures were enacted 
during Gandhi's non-violent resistance campaigns for the freedom of 
India. Perhaps the most significant outcome of those legislative meas- 
ures is the fact that they survived the period of emergency and 
became the law of the land. Since September 1939, under a Defense 
of India Act, additional restrictions were enacted. 

The following is a brief analysis of the state of civil liberties in 
India, before the present war. British common law rights, such as 
Habeas Corpus, were not permitted throughout the country. For 
example, as recently as February, 1937, in the province of Bengal, 
there were 393 people kept in prison without trial, some of whom 
had been detained for as long as four years without being charged in 
court, and many of them finally were not found guilty. With regard 
to externment and internment orders ..... under a regulation of 
the Act of 1827, the British Government in India may “place under 
personal restraint individuals against whom there may not be suffi- 
cient grounds to institute any judicial proceedings, or when such 
proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of the case, or may for 
other reasons be inadvisable or improper.” For example, during the 
Gandhi non-violent resistance campaign, in one single district of 
Bengal, 23,000 persons were placed under some restriction or another 
as to movement, travel, reporting to the police, etc., and such regula- 
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tions have since been used against all Indians in all walks of life,— 
and particularly against those in the Indian National Congress. 

With regard to the right of assembly, the Criminal Procedure Code 
is coupled with special Police Acts of the provinces and they confer 
unlimited powers on the police to prohibit processions, assemblies, 
etc. In addition, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act gives the 
Central government power to prohibit meetings over vast areas of 
the country. Under one of its sections a British governor, with the 
sanction of the Viceroy, can declare any area a “proclaimed area.” 
And under another section, any public meeting on any subject which 
the British governmental authorities consider is likely to cause public 
excitement, or is being held for the distribution of any printed matter 
relating to any such subject, may not be held without permission 
from the local district magistrate or commissioner of police. Further, 
reports can be taken of such meetings by the police. Prosecutions took 
place as recently as April 1, 1937 against the leaders of a meeting 
which had been organized as a protest against the new government 
constitution,—and assemblies, processions, etc. were forbidden in most 
of the important centers of the country. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, who 
was at that time general secretary of the Congress Socialist party,— 
(a section of the National Congress)—was arrested and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment because he insisted on leading a procession and 
making a speech. History is repeating itself. In March, 1939, Mr. 
Narain has once again been arrested and placed in prison with no 
charge proved against him. Mr. Narain, on his arrest this time, de- 
clared the following: “as for the charge of endangering the defence 
of British India, I think the irony of it cannot be lost upon us. A 
slave has no obligation to defend his slavery. His only obligation is 
to destroy his bondage.” 

Police reports of meetings cover a wide field. In the Bombay Crim- 
inal Law Amendment Act, a public meeting is defined as “any 
meeting which is open to the public or to any class or portion of the 
public, and the meeting may be a public meeting not withstanding 
that it is held in a private place, and not withstanding that admission 
thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise.’ Thus, the district local 
magistrates can send the police to report on practically any proceeding. 

The British Government in India, under the Criminal Procedure 
Codes, has the right to ask for security for good behavior from any 
person disseminating any matter which appears seditious (to them) 
and from vagrants and suspected persons, etc. The above provisions 
have been freely used against political workers and against labor 
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leaders who meet the disapproval of the authorities. It was but a 
short step for the law of sedition to be used by the government for 
political persecution, and for the suppression of the legitimate activi- 
ties of those who have dissenting opinions from the government. The 
Indian Penal Code is expressed in wide and ambiguous terms and is 
frequently used. “Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by 
signs or by visible representation or otherwise, brings or attempts to 
bring into hatred or contempt or excites or attempts to excite disaf- 
fection towards His Majesty or the Government established by law in 
British India, shall be punished with transportation for life or any 
shorter term.” 

Freedom of association in India is severely handicapped and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 gives the government wide 
powers to declare any association as being unlawful which “inter- 
feres, or has for its object, interference with the administration of the 
law or the maintenance of public peace.’ In other words, if the 
Indians are willing to submit to any kind of repression or law which 
the British Government has enacted in India, then no interference 
takes place, but if a legitimate grievance is aired or objection made to 
the harsh laws of the land, this Act is immediately put into operation. 
Penalties are imposed for being a member of or associating with any 
organization which the authorities might interpret as coming within 
this Act, which was heavily used against the supporters of the Civil 
Disobedience Campaign up to 1935, and once again it is taking its 
toll at the present time. By the Act of 1932, the local government can 
notify that any place in its opinion is being used for the purpose of 
an unlawful association and may take possession of a place with all 
its movable property. Further, it may forfeit any securities or monies 
which, again, in its own opinion, are being used or are intended to 
be used for an unlawful organization. (The authorities decide what is 
“unlawful.’’) 

Labor in India and labor unionists are perhaps the most harassed 
groups. The rights of assembly, free speech, etc. are all controlled 
under the different Police Acts, the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Acts. In order further to hamper the 
legitimate growth of the demands of labor, the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1929 was added which declares illegal any strike which has any 
object other than the mere furtherance of a trade dispute, or is a 
“sympathetic” strike, or is designed to coerce the government directly 
or indirectly by causing any hardship for the community. Powers 
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have also been given to the government to declare any strike unlawful 
for any given period of time. 


III 


During the term of office of the Congress Ministers, in the eight 
major provinces of British India, the Indian National Congress at- 
tempted to bring in many reforms with regard to civil liberties. ‘hey 
removed the ban on all organizations that had been suppressed by the 
British Government during the period of civil disobedience. The 
Congress policy being based on the principles of democracy and jus- 
tice, its chief concern has been with the masses of India, the poor 
down-trodden agriculturists and laborers. ‘Therefore, it was only natu- 
ral that nearly all legislation was designed to help better social con- 
ditions and to alleviate the burdens of the down-trodden. In order to 
set an immediate example, all ministries upon taking up their duties 
voted for a uniform salary of $2500 per annum for each minister 
instead of the usual $17,000 to $20,000. The question of drinks and 
drugs was tackled; they had been sources of revenue for the imperial 
government, but the Congress did not desire to take in such revenue 
at the expense of millions of the poor. Agrarian and industrial 
reforms were immediately introduced. Compulsory education was 
started as soon as practicable. Better housing and general conditions 
for the laborer were put into force; in fact, every social problem was 
legislated for in that short time; civil liberties were given to the 
people. Even the Viceroy, in the Government White Paper, has had 
to acknowledge that as regards Provincial Governments, “all can look 
with satisfaction on a distinguished record of public achievement 
during the last two and a half years.” 

As far back as 1929, the Indian National Congress had brought out 
a Charter of Fundamental Rights, (not unlike America’s Bill of 
Rights), which had been viewed with suspicion by the imperial gov- 
ernment. The following are the salient points of the Charter: Free- 
dom of speech, press and worship; equality before the law and for 
public employment; right to keep and bear arms in accordance with 
the law; no confiscation of liberty of property; neutrality between 
State and religion; adult suffrage; free and compulsory education; no 
conferring of titles by the State; and freedom of all citizens to move 
anywhere in India and have equal rights. All these measures could 
not be put into effect even while the Congress governments were in 
power and many restrictions on civil liberties remained. 

The Indian elected ministries remained in power till October 1939, 
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when the eight Congress governments resigned in protest due to the 
attitude of the imperial authorities. On September 1st, 1939, an 
Amending bill was passed in the House of Commons taking away the 
small measure of democracy granted these popular governments in 
the new constitution. This Amending Bill circumscribed and limited 
the powers and activities of the provincial ministries and the Viceroy 
—the irresponsible authority answerable to none—took over virtual 
control to leave the Indian elected governments nominal and sterile. 

Not content with this measure, on September grd, 1939, India was 
declared a belligerent nation against the declared wishes of the Indian 
people, although the imperial government had been warned for many 
years that India would insist on being consulted in any future war. 
New Ordinances were promulgated by the authorities under the De- 
fence of India Act 1939. This gave the Central imperial government 
complete powers to make “by notification in the Official Gazette,” 
“such rules as appear to be necessary for securing the defence of 
British India, public safety, the maintenance of public order for the 
efficient prosecution of the war or for maintaining supplies and 
services essential to the life of the community.” Among other things 
it gave the Central government the right “to prevent any attempt to 
tamper with the loyalty of persons in, or to dissuade persons from 
entering the services of His Majesty’; “to regulate or prohibit meet- 
ings, assemblies, fairs or processions’; ‘‘to empower a chief constable 
(this corresponds to an ordinary police sergeant all of whom are 
British) to arrest without warrant any person ‘reasonably suspected of 
having acted or about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety, 
or the effective prosecution of the war.’” ... (Section 2 (1), (2), 
(27)). 

Over and above the ordinary penalty clause of imprisonment from 
three to seven years, with or without a fine, there is a special section 
providing that “If any person with intent to wage war against His 
Majesty or to assist any state of war with His Majesty’s Government 
contravenes any provision of the Rules made under Section 2 or any 
order issued under any such Rule, he shall be punishable with death 
or transportation for life or imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 10 years and shall be liable to a fine.” 

Thus, the new Ordinance gives the British Government the legal 
right, by a law which it has enacted to operate against the people of 
India, to prevent any opposition to the war which is not of their 
making, to prevent any industrial action and to prevent any anti- 
imperialist action on the part of the Indian National Congress. If, 
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therefore, civil disobedience as the only remedy for Indian grievances, 
is put into operation, this Ordinance could and would be a powerful 
instrument of coercion and terrorism in the hands of the British 
Government in India, and all opponents would be subjected to its 
drastic penalties and tried by special procedure and not by the ordi- 
nary judicial methods. 

Already thousands of Indians are in prison for their belief in free- 
dom for their country, and many important leaders are paying the 
penalty. When and if Gandhi has no other alternative but to declare 
non-violent resistance, India will face ruthless repression. This would 
be a disastrous step on the part of the British Government although 
it has declared that it intends to use “full counter’’-measures. This is 
a vital time for the British Government to enlist all the help and 
support it can; India has offered cooperation and friendship if only 
Britain will take her as an ally on terms of equality and allow her to 
share in the principles for which she is supposed to fight. India can- 
not deviate from her principles, and as Nehru declared, “it would be 
a hollow mockery if we shouted for the freedom of a distant land and 
submitted to subjection ourselves.” 


CIVIL LIBERTIES: AMERICA 
FRANKLIN S. POLLAK: 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE FIELD OF 
CIVIL LIBERTIES, 1939-1940 


In the field of civil liberties, during the term that ran from October 
1939 to June 1940, the Supreme Court of the United States wrote 
opinions in seven cases. In all of them individuals asserted constitu- 
tional rights—in each instance under the section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which provides: 


- nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law. . . . 


Two of the decisions involved the right of defendants in criminal 
cases to be dealt with in accordance with fundamental standards of fair 
procedure. In both these cases the defendants claimed that they had 
been convicted with the aid of their own involuntary confessions. In 
both cases the Supreme Court upheld the claim and set the convictions 
aside. 

The other five cases involved freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press and freedom of religion. The individuals in question claimed that 
they had been deprived of one or more of these rights by action of the 
state. The claim was made under the Fourteenth Amendment, as 
quoted above, because the Supreme Court has held for a number of 
years that infringement of free speech by the states is prohibited by 
that Amendment in the same manner that infringement by Congress is 
prohibited by the First Amendment, which states that 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press. . . . 


Of these five cases involving freedom of speech, of the press and of 
religion, the Supreme Court upheld the claim of constitutional pro- 
tection in four. In doing so, it clarified and extended doctrines laid 
down in recent years. In the fifth, which came on the last day of the 
term, it overruled the claim of constitutional protection and, over the 
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sole dissent of Mr. Justice Stone, set forth views on the basis of which 
certain individual rights can perhaps be subjected to unprecedented 
restrictions. 

The seven cases are as follows: 


Schneider v. State—Leaflets 


In the first of the cases involving freedom of speech—Schnevder Vv. 
State—308 U. S. 147—the Supreme Court invalidated ordinances of Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee and Worcester, Mass., which prohibited the dis- 
tribution of hand bills on streets and sidewalks and an ordinance of 
Irvington, N. J., which, among other things, required a permit for 
those distributing circulars or canvassing from house to house. ‘The Los 
Angeles case involved a circular announcing a meeting under the 
auspices of the Friends of Lincoln Brigade to discuss the war in Spain; 
the Milwaukee case involved a picket who distributed leaflets setting 
forth the position of organized labor with respect to the picketed 
employer; the Worcester case involved a hand-bill to protest the ad- 
ministration of State Unemployment Insurance and the Irvington case 
involved a Jehovah’s Witness who had not applied for the permit re- 
quired by the Irvington ordinance. The first three ordinances were 
upheld by the Courts below on the ground that their object was to 
prevent littering of the streets. The fourth ordinance was upheld by the 
Court below on the ground that it was aimed at protecting occupants 
from disturbances and preventing unknown strangers from visiting 
houses by day and night. On these grounds and others the courts 
below held that these cases were not controlled by the Supreme Court’s 
recent decision upholding the distribution of leaflets in Lovell v. City 
of Griffin, 303 U.S. 444. 

In a ringing opinion from which Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented 
without opinion, the Supreme Court held all these ordinances invalid 
on their face. Concerning the three ordinances prohibiting the distribu- 
tion of leaflets, the Court said: 


This court has characterized the freedom of speech and that of 
the press as fundamental personal rights and liberties. The phrase 
is not an empty one and was not lightly used. It reflects the belief 
of the framers of the Constitution that exercise of the rights lies at 
the foundation of free government by free men. It stresses, as do 
many opinions of this court, the importance of preventing the 
restriction of enjoyment of these liberties. 

In every case, therefore, where legislative abridgment of the 
rights is asserted, the courts should be astute to examine the effect 
of the challenged legislation. Mere legislative preferences or beliefs 
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respecting matters of public convenience may well support regu- 
lation directed at other personal activities, but be insufficient to 
justify such as diminishes the exercise of rights so vital to the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. And so, as cases arise, the deli- 
cate and difficult task falls upon the courts to weigh the circum- 
stances and to appraise the substantiality of the reasons advanced 
in support of the regulation of the free enjoyment of the rights. 
(p. 161) 


. . . We are of opinion that the purpose to keep the streets 
clean and of good appearance is insufficient to justify an ordinance 
which prohibits a person rightfully on a public street from 
handing literature to one willing to receive it. Any burden im- 
posed upon the city authorities in cleaning and caring for the 
streets as an indirect consequence of such distribution results from 
the constitutional protection of the freedom of speech and press. 
This constitutional protection does not deprive a city of all power 
to prevent street littering. There are obvious methods of pre- 
venting littering. Amongst these is the punishment of those who 
actually throw papers on the streets. (p. 162) 


. . . As we have pointed out, the public convenience in respect 
of cleanliness of the streets does not justify an exertion of the 
police power which invades the free communication of informa- 
tion and opinion secured by the Constitution. 

It is suggested that the Los Angeles and Worcester ordinances 
are valid because their operation is limited to streets and alleys 
and leaves persons free to distribute printed matter in other public 
places. But, as we have said, the streets are natural and proper 
places for the dissemination of information and opinion; and one 
is not to have the exercise of his liberty of expression in appropriate 
places abridged on the plea that it may be exercised in some other 


place. (p. 163) 


With regard to the Irvington ordinance requiring a license for house 
to house canvassing, the Court said: 


As said in Lovell v. City of Griffin, supra, pamphlets have proved 
most effective instruments in the dissemination of opinion. And 
perhaps the most effective way of bringing them to the notice of 
individuals is their distribution at the homes of the people. On 
this method of communication the ordinance imposes censorship, 
abuse of which engendered the struggle in England which eventu- 
ated in the establishment of the doctrine of the freedom of the 
press embodied in our Constitution. To require a censorship 
through license which makes impossible the free and unhampered 
distribution of pamphlets strikes at the very heart of the constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

Conceding that fraudulent appeals may be made in the name of 
charity and religion, we hold a municipality cannot, for this reason, 
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require all who wish to disseminate ideas to present them first to 
police authorities for their consideration and approval, with a 
discretion in the police to say some ideas may, while others may 
not, be carried to the homes of citizens; some persons may, while 
others may not, disseminate information from house to house. 
Frauds may be denounced as offenses and punished by law. 
Trespasses may similarly be forbidden. If it is said that these 
means are less efficient and convenient than bestowal of power on 
police authorities to decide what information may be disseminated 
from house to house, and who may impart the information, the 
answer is that considerations of this sort do not empower a 
municipality to abridge freedom .of speech and press. (p. 164) 


Thornhill v. Alabama *—Picketing 


Here, with Mr. Justice McReynolds again dissenting without opinion, 
the Supreme Court held, through Mr. Justice Murphy, that peaceful 
picketing is an exercise of free speech guaranteed by the Constitution. 
It declared unconstitutional an Alabama statute prohibiting picketing. 

Speaking of freedom of speech and of the press, the Court said: 


The safeguarding of these rights to the ends that men may 
speak as they think on matters vital to them and that falsehoods 
may be exposed through the processes of education and discussion 
is essential to free government. ‘Those who won our independence 
had confidence in the power of free and fearless reasoning and 
communication of ideas to discover and spread political and eco- 
nomic truth. Noxious doctrines in those fields may be refuted and 
their evil averted by the courageous exercise of the right of free 
discussion. Abridgment of freedom of speech and of the press, 
however, impairs those opportunities for public education that are 
essential to effective exercise of the power of correcting error 
through the processes of popular government. [Citation omitted.] 
Mere legislative preference for one rather than another means for 
combatting substantive evils, therefore, may well prove an inade- 
quate foundation on which to rest regulations which are aimed at 
or in their operation diminish the effective exercise of rights so 
necessary to the maintenance of democratic institutions. It is im- 
perative that, when the effective exercise of these rights is claimed 
to be abridged, the courts should ‘“‘weigh the circumstances” and 
“appraise the substantiality of the reasons advanced” in support 
of the challenged regulations. Schneider v. State (pp. 662-3) 


Then, drawing a parallel between a licensing statute and a penal 
statute, the Court said: 


_. ++ The power of the licensor against which John Milton 
directed his assault by his “Appeal for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing” is pernicious not merely by reason of the censure of 

* 84 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 659. 
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particular comments but by reason of the threat to censure com- 
ments on matters of public concern. It is not the sporadic abuse 
of power by the censor but the pervasive threat inherent in its 
very existence that constitutes the danger to freedom of discussion. 
[Citation omitted.] One who might have had a license merely for 
the asking may therefore call into question the whole scheme of 
licensing when he is prosecuted for failure to procure it. [Cita- 
tions omitted.] A like threat is inherent in a penal statute, like that 
in question here, which does not aim specifically at evils within the 
allowable area of State control but, on the contrary, sweeps within 
its ambit other activities that in ordinary circumstances constitute 
an exercise of freedom of speech or of the press. The existence of 
such a statute, which readily lends itself to harsh and discrimina- 
tory enforcement by local prosecuting officials, against particular 
groups deemed to merit their displeasure, results in a continuous 
and pervasive restraint on all freedom of discussion that might 
reasonably be regarded as within its purview. It is not any less 
effective or, if the restraint is not permissible, less pernicious than 
the restraint on freedom of discussion imposed by the threat of 
censorship. (pp. 663-4) 


The Court then held that labor disputes are matters of public con- 
cern and that “discussion” of them by means of picketing is protected 
by the Constitution: 


The range of activities proscribed by § 3448, whether charac- 
terized as picketing or loitering or otherwise, embraces nearly every 
practicable, effective means whereby those interested—including 
the employees directly affected—may enlighten the public on the 
nature and causes of a labor dispute. The safeguarding of these 
means is essential to the securing of an informed and educated 
public opinion with respect to a matter which is of public concern. 
It may be that effective exercise of the means of advancing public 
knowledge may persuade some of those reached to refrain from 
entering into advantageous relations with the business establish- 
ment which is the scene of the dispute. Every expression of opinion 
on matters that are important has the potentiality of inducing 
action in the interests of one rather than another group in society. 
But the group in power at any moment may not impose penal 
sanctions on peaceful and truthful discussion of matters of public 
interest merely on a showing that others may thereby be persuaded 
to take action inconsistent with its interests. Abridgment of the 
liberty of such discussion can be justified only where the clear 
danger of substantive evils arises under circumstances affording no 
opportunity to test the merits of ideas by competition for accept- 
ance in the market of public opinion. We hold that the danger of 
injury to an industrial concern is nezther so serious nor so immi- 
nent as to justify the sweeping proscription of freedom of discus- 
sion embodied in § 3448. 
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The State urges that the purpose of the challenged statute is the 
protection of the community from the violence and breaches of the 
peace, which, it asserts, are the concomitants of picketing. ihe 
power and the duty of the State to take adequate steps to preserve 
the peace and to protect the privacy, the lives, and the property 
of its residents cannot be doubted. But no clear and present danger 
of destruction of life or property, or invasion of the right of 
privacy, or breach of the peace can be thought to be inherent in 
the activities of every person who approaches the premises of an 
employer and publicizes the facts of a labor dispute involving the 
latter. [Italics added.] 


This case, it will be seen, carried forward the principle applied by the 
Supreme Court in the Schneider case to the distribution of leaflets. 
In both cases the state sought to uphold the challenged laws by 
arguing that their purpose was to protect the general interests of the 
public—in the leaflet cases, to prevent littering of the streets; in the 
picketing case, to prevent violence and breaches of the peace. In both 
cases the Supreme Court held that the dangers which the legislation 
sought to avoid were not sufficient to justify the restriction of free 
speech which the legislation brought about. 

The reasoning by which the Supreme Court reached this conclusion 
in the picketing case is a landmark in the law of civil liberties—at 
least in peace time. What the Supreme Court did was to adopt un- 
equivocally by a vote of eight to one the “clear and present danger’”’ 
test. That test was first laid down by the Supreme Court in the first 
case that reached it under the Espionage Act adopted in 1917 during 
the World War. (Schenck v. U. S., 249 U. S. 47 (1919)). There, speak- 
ing for a unanimous court, which upheld the conviction, Mr. Justice 
Holmes said: 


The question in every case is whether the words used are used 
in. such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress [or the state] has a right to prevent. It is a question 
of proximity and degree. [Italics added.] 


In the later Espionage Act cases and in cases arising under state sedi- 
tion laws, this test was abandoned by the majority of the Court, who 
upheld a number of convictions without reference to it. It became, 
however, the central thesis of a number of eloquent dissenting opinions 
in these cases by Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis.* 


* Abrams v. U. S., 250 U. S. 616 (1919); Schaefer v. U. S., 251 U. S, 466 (1920); 
Pierce v. U. S., 252 U. S. 239 (1920); Gitlow v. N. Y., 268 U. S, 652 (1925); Whitney 
y. California, 274 U. S. 357 (1927). 
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Later still the Supreme Court, sometimes unanimously and sometimes 
with dissents, set aside a number of convictions under state laws as 
being in violation of the right of free speech or free press.* 

But not until the case of Herndon v. Lowry in 1937, eighteen years 
after the clear and present danger test was first enunciated, did a major- 
ity of the Supreme Court apply it to invalidate a conviction; and even 
then the vote was 5 to 4 and the application made of the test was not 
as clear and explicit as in the case here under review. 

Moreover, the present case is the first case (except for the less clear 
example of the Herndon case) in which the Supreme Court applied 
this test in determining the validity of a statute prohibiting the saying 
of particular things. 

There are two reasons why the adoption of this test in such cases is 
important. The first is that the test was the basis of some of the most 
eloquent writings of Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis in 
their dissents mentioned above, and was expounded by them there at 
length. The second is that the use of the test in such cases marks a new 
approach to them. In Gitlow v. N. Y., 268 U. S. 652 (1925), the court 
was considering a statute prohibiting advocacy of the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence. The majority said that the Legisla- 
ture’s view that such utterances were so dangerous as to require punish- 
ment was a determination that “must be given great weight,” and they 
upheld the conviction without considering whether there had been 
likelihood of trouble in the particular case before them. (Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented on the ground that the facts of each 
particular case had to be considered and that on the facts before the 
Court the clear and present danger test was not satisfied.) In the case 
here under review the Court not only applied the clear and present 
danger test but intimated that a statute prohibiting the saying of par- 
ticular things is unconstitutional unless it is apparent to the court that 
the test will be satisfied in every case arising under the statute. This 
marks a much more critical attitude toward such restrictive legislation. 


Carlson v. California {—Picketing 


This case was argued and decided the same day as the case last re- 
viewed and, like that case, invalidated a statute prohibiting picketing. 


* Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. S. 380 (1927); Stromberg v. California, 283 U. S. 359 
(1931); Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697 (1931); Grosjean v. American Press Co., 297 
U. S. 233 (1936); DeJonge v. Oregon, 299 U. S. 353 (1937); Herndon v. Lowry, 301 


U. S. 242 (1937). 
+ 84 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 668. 
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The opinion disposed of the case on the basis of the decision in the 
previous case, with an express reaffirmation of the clear and present 


danger test. 


Cantwell v. Connecticut *_Religious Soliciting 


The defendants in this case were Jehovah’s Witnesses who went 
peacefully from door to door soliciting contributions toward their 
publications and asking permission to play phonograph records which 
they carried with them. When the permission was granted they played 
the records, which contained attacks on the Catholic religion. The 
neighborhood was a Catholic one. They were convicted in the courts 
below of soliciting money for a religious cause without having first 
obtained a permit, as required by the Connecticut statute. One of the 
defendants was also convicted of inciting a breach of the peace in 
having played a similar record on the street to two passers-by, after 
having received their permission. No disorder had followed. The 
Supreme Court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts, unanimously 
reversed all convictions. The Court held that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution protects citizens from infringement of their 
religious liberty by the states and that the statute here in question was 
therefore invalid. 


Even the exercise of religion may be at some slight incon- 
venience in order that the state may protect its citizens from injury. 
Without doubt a state may protect its citizens from fraudulent 
solicitation by requiring a stranger in the community, before per- 
mitting him publicly to solicit funds for any purpose, to establish 
his identity and his authority to act for the cause which he purports 
to represent. The state is likewise free to regulate the time and 
manner of solicitation generally, in the interest of public safety, 
peace, comfort or convenience. But to condition the solicitation 
of aid for the perpetuation of religious views or systems upon a 
license, the grant of which rests in the exercise of a determination 
by state authority as to what is a religious cause, is to lay a for- 
bidden burden upon the exercise of liberty protected by the Con- 
stitution. 


The defendant who had been convicted of inciting a breach of the 
peace because of playing a record in the street was in a different situa- 
tion inasmuch as he had not been convicted under any statute, but 
solely for a common law offense. His conviction also was set aside, on 
the basis of the clear and present danger test. The Court said: 


* 84 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 836. 
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In the realm of religious faith, and in that of political belief, 
sharp differences arise. In both fields the tenets of one man may 
seem the rankest error to his neighbor. ‘To persuade others to his 
own point of view, the pleader, as we know, at times, resorts to 
exaggeration, to vilification of men who have been, or are, promi- 
nent in church or state, and even to false statement. But the 
people of this nation have ordained in the light of history, that, 
in spite of the probability of excesses and abuses, these liberties 
are, in the long view, essential to enlightened opinion and right 
conduct on the part of the citizens of a democracy. 

The essential characteristic of these liberties is, that under their 
shield many types of life, character, opinion and belief can develop 
unmolested and unobstructed. Nowhere is this shield more 
necessary than in our own country for a people composed of many 
races and of many creeds. There are limits to the exercise of these 
liberties. ‘The danger in these times from the coercive activities of 
those who in the delusion of racial or religious conceit would 
incite violence and breaches of the peace in order to deprive others 
of their equal right to the exercise of their liberties, is emphasized 
by events familiar to all. These and other transgressions of those 
limits the states appropriately may punish. 

Although the contents of the record not unnaturally aroused ani- 
mosity, we think that, im the absence of a statute narrowly drawn 
to define and punish specific conduct as constituting a clear and 
present danger to a substantial interest of the State, the petitioner’s 
communication, considered in the light of the constitutional guar- 
anties, raised no such clear and present menace to public peace 
and order as to render him liable to conviction of the common law 
offense in question. [Italics added. ] 


Minersville School District v. Gobitis *—Compulsory Flag Salute 


The Supreme Court held here that children in public schools can 
be required, on pain of expulsion, to join in saluting the flag, even 
though the salute is contrary to their sincere religious convictions. 

The children here in question were two Jehovah’s Witnesses, aged 
10 and 12, who regarded the flag salute as a violation of the command 
that ‘““Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” In an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, with Mr. Justice McReynolds concurring in 
the result, the Court upheld their expulsion. Mr. Justice Stone dis- 
sented with an opinion. 

The majority first stated “the conflicting claims of liberty and 
authority”: 


Certainly the affirmative pursuit of one’s convictions about the 
ultimate mystery of the universe and man’s relation to it is placed 


* 84 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 993. 
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beyond the reach of law. Government may not interfere with 
organized or individual expression of belief or disbelief. Propaga- 
tion of belief—or even of disbelief in the supernatural—is protected, 
whether in church or chapel, mosque or synagogue, tabernacle or 
meeting-house. Likewise the Constitution assures generous im- 
munity to the individual from imposition of penalties for offending, 
in the course of his own religious activities, the religious views of 
others, be they a minority or those who are dominant in govern- 
ment. Cantwell v. Connecticut, decided this Term, .. . 

But the manifold character of man’s relations may bring his con- 
ception of religious duty into conflict with the secular interests 
of his fellow-men. .. . 

. .. The religious liberty which the Constitution protects has 
never excluded legislation of general scope not directed against 
doctrinal loyalties of particular sects. . . . Conscientious scruples 
have not, in the course of the long struggle for religious tolera- 
tion, relieved the individual from obedience to a general law not 
aimed at the promotion or restriction of religious beliefs. . . . 

Situations like the present are phases of the profoundest prob- 
lem confronting a democracy—the problem which Lincoln cast in 
memorable dilemma: “Must a government of necessity be too 
strong for the liberties of its people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?” 


Then came the conclusion: 


. .. The precise issue, then, for us to decide is whether the 
legislatures of the various states and the authorities in a thousand 
counties and school districts of this country are barred from deter- 
mining the appropriateness of various means to evoke that unify- 
ing sentiment without which there can ultimately be no liberties, 
civil or religious. To stigmatize legislative judgment in providing 
for this universal gesture of respect for the symbol of our national 
life in the setting of the common school as a lawless inroad on 
that freedom of conscience which the Constitution protects, would 
amount to no less than the pronouncement of pedagogical and 
psychological dogma in a field where courts possess no marked and 
certainly no controlling competence. The influences which help 
toward a common feeling for the common country are manifold. 
Some may seem harsh and others no doubt are foolish. Surely, how- 
ever, the end is legitimate. And the effective means for its attain- 
ment are still so uncertain and so unauthenticated by science as to 
preclude us from putting the widely prevalent belief in flag- 
saluting beyond the pale of legislative power. . 


ee 


In support of this conclusion the Court placed much weight ona 
distinction between cases that do and those that do not involve obstruc- 
tions to “the remedial channels of the democratic process”—“the proc- 
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esses of popular rule,” * by which the Court meant, among other 
things, freedom of speech and freedom of the press. The leaflet cases, 
the Hague case and several others were said by the Court to involve 
obstruction of these processes, whereas the case before the Court was 
thought not to. An amplification of this view concluded the opinion: 


Judicial review, itself a limitation on popular government, is a 
fundamental part of our constitutional scheme. But to the legis- 
lature no less than to courts is committed the guardianship of 
deeply-cherished liberties. [Citing Cases.] Where all the effective 
means of inducing political changes are left free from interference, 
education in the abandonment of foolish legislation is itself a 
training in liberty. To fight out the wise use of legislative authority 
in the forum of public opinion and before legislative assemblies 
rather than to transfer such a contest to the judicial arena, serves 
to vindicate the self-confidence’ of a free people. 


Mr. Justice Stone’s dissent took sharp issue with the majority on a 
number of points: 


The law which is thus sustained is unique in the history of 
Anglo-American legislation. It does more than suppress freedom of 
speech and more than prohibit the free exercise of religion, which 
concededly are forbidden by the First Amendment and are viola- 
tions of the liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth. For by this law 
the state seeks to coerce these children to express a sentiment which, 
as they interpret it, they do not entertain, and which violates their 
deepest religious convictions. . . . 

Concededly the constitutional guaranties of personal liberty are 
not always absolutes. . . . But it is a long step, and one which I 
am unable to take, to the position that government may, as a sup- 
posed educational measure and as a means of disciplining the 
young, compel public affirmations which violate their religious 
conscience. 


After mentioning the latest leaflet case and the Hague case, the 
opinion continued: 


In these cases it was pointed out that where there are competing 
demands of the interests of government and of liberty under the 
Constitution, and where the performance of governmental func- 
tions is brought into conflict with specific constitutional restric- 
tions, there must, when that is possible, be reasonable accommoda- 
tion between them so as to preserve the essentials of both and that 


* The crucial sentence on this point appears to be this: “Except where the trans- 
gression of constitutional liberty is too plain for argument, personal freedom is best 
maintained—so long as the remedial channels of the democratic process remain open 
and unobstructed—when it is ingrained in a people’s habits and not enforced 
against popular policy by the coercion of adjudicated law.” 
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it is the function of courts to determine whether such accommoda- 
tion is reasonably possible. In the cases just mentioned the Court 
was of opinion that there were ways enough to secure the legiti- 
mate state end without infringing the asserted immunity, or that 
the inconvenience caused by the inability to secure that end satis- 
factorily through other means, did not outweigh freedom of speech 
or religion. So here, even if we believe that such compulsions will 
contribute to national unity, there are other ways to teach loyalty 
and patriotism which are the sources of national unity, than by 
compelling the pupil to affirm that which he does not believe and 
by commanding a form of affirmance which violates his religious 
convictions. .. . 

History teaches us that there have been but few infringements 
of personal liberty by the state which have not been justified, as 
they are here, in the name of righteousness and the public good, 
and few which have not been directed, as they are now, at polit- 
ically helpless minorities. The framers were not unaware that 
under the system which they created most governmental curtail- 
ments of personal liberty would have the support of a legislative 
judgment that the public interest would be better served by its 
curtailment than by its constitutional protection. I cannot conceive 
that in prescribing, as limitations upon the powers of government, 
the freedom of the mind and spirit secured by the explicit guar- 
anties of freedom of speech and religion, they intended or rightly 
could have left any latitude for a legislative judgment that the 
compulsory expression of belief which violates religious convic- 
tions would better serve the public interest than their protec- 
Hols. 

But even if this view be rejected and it is considered that there 
is some scope for the determination by legislatures whether the 
citizen shall be compelled to give public expression of such senti- 
ments contrary to his religion, I am not persuaded that we should 
refrain from passing upon the legislative judgment “as long as the 
remedial channels of the democratic process remain open and un- 
obstructed.” ‘This seems to me no more than the surrender of the 
constitutional protection of the liberty of small minorities to the 
popular will. We have previously pointed to the importance of a 
searching judicial inquiry into the legislative judgment in situa- 
tions where prejudice against discrete and insular minorities may 
tend to curtail the operation of those political processes ordinarily 
to be relied on to protect minorities. . . . And until now we have 
not hesitated similarly to scrutinize legislation restricting the civil 
liberty of racial and religious minorities although no political 
process was affected... . 

The Constitution expresses more than the conviction of the 
people that democratic processes must be preserved at all costs. 
It is also an expression of faith and a command that freedom of 
mind and spirit must be preserved, which government must obey, 

AL it is to adhere to that justice and moderation without which no 
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free government can exist. For this reason it would seem that legis- 
lation which operates to repress the religious freedom of small 
minorities, which is admittedly within the scope of the protection 
of the Bill of Rights, must at least be subject to the same judicial 
scrutiny as legislation which we have recently held to infringe the 
constitutional liberty of religious and racial minorities. 


The majority opinion in this case may prove to be a turning point 
in the law of civil liberties. If rights admittedly guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution are subject to restriction by Congress and the states in the 
interest of national unity and national self-preservation “so long as the 
remedial channels of the democratic process remain open and unob- 
structed”; if restrictions in such cases will be upheld by the Supreme 
Court “except where the transgression of constitutional liberty is too 
plain for argument”; and if, short of that extreme, the Supreme Court 
will refrain from passing on the legislative judgment as to the need for 
the restriction, the way is probably open for a temporary or indefinite 
suspension of constitutional rights which have been thought to be 
beyond challenge: habeas corpus, trial by jury, freedom from unreason- 
able search and seizure, the privilege against self-incrimination, public 
trial—in short, all civil liberties except freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and such others as may be thought to underlie “the demo- 
cratic process.’” And the probable fate of even these freedoms in times 
of crisis is shown by the Supreme Court’s post-war decisions under 
the World War Espionage Act. 


Chambers v. Florida * and White v. Texas t—Involuntary Confession 


In the Chambers case the defendants were four negroes convicted of 
murder in Florida. The Supreme Court reviewed the circumstances 
surrounding their confessions, held that the confessions were involun- 
tary and set the convictions aside. In a unanimous opinion by Mr. 
Justice Black, handed down on Lincoln’s Birthday (with Mr. Justice 
Murphy not participating), the Court said: 


The determination to preserve an accused’s right to procedural 
due process sprang in large part from knowledge of the historical 
truth that the rights and liberties of people accused of crime could 
not be safely entrusted to secret inquisitorial processes. The testi- 
mony of centuries, in governments of varying kinds over popula- 
tions of different races and beliefs, stood as proof that physical and 
mental torture and coercion had brought about the tragically un- 
just sacrifices of some who were the noblest and most useful of 


* 84 L. Ed. 419. 
+ 84 L. Ed. 946. 
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their generations. The rack, the thumbscrew, the wheel, solitary 
confinement, protracted questioning and cross questioning, and 
other ingenious forms of entrapment of the helpless or unpopular 
had left their wake of mutilated bodies and shattered minds along 
the way to the cross, the guillotine, the stake and the hangman’s 
noose. And they who have suffered most from secret and dictatorial 
proceedings have almost always been the poor, the ignorant, the 
numerically weak, the friendless, and the powerless. . . . 

Today, as in ages past, we are not without tragic proof that the 
exalted power of some governments to punish manufactured crime 
dictatorially is the handmaid of tyranny. Under our constitutional 
system, courts stand against any winds that blow as havens of refuge 
for those who might otherwise suffer because they are helpless, weak, 
outnumbered, or because they are non-conforming victims of 
prejudice and public excitement. Due process of law, preserved for 
all by our Constitution, commands that no such practice as that 
disclosed by this record shall send any accused to his death. 


In the White case the defendant was an illiterate farm hand con- 
victed of rape in Texas. Beyond a statement of the prior proceedings 
and of the facts surrounding the confession the court’s unanimous 
opinion, by Mr. Justice Black, consisted of only 28 words—a quotation 
of the last sentence in the quotations above from the Chambers case. 
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Tue tragedy of Europe has been slightly mitigated by the fact that 
it has awakened the American people from a siesta which has lasted far 
too long. Even an ocean removed one could not continue to sleep—and 
to dream wishful dreams—while democratic civilization came tumbling 
down on the heads of the free men of Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium 
and France. But awakening will serve no useful purpose unless Ameri- 
can democracy bulwarks its defenses. To re-arm against the foreign 
enemy is not enough. There is a more formidable enemy who hides 
behind the Bill of Rights in order to further a program which, if suc- 
cessful, will destroy the Bill of Rights. The late democracies of Europe 
faced this enemy and the dilemma created by his presence but they 
failed to find the solution of how to defeat him. 

That internal enemy, which is primarily, Fascism—or Nazism—takes 
many forms and operates under a variety of leaders. Such key men as 
Joseph E. McWilliams and Jacob Thorkelson seek political power. 
Others, such as William Dudley Pelley of the Silvershirts, organize 
storm troopers. Gerald B. Winrod, the Protestant, and Charles E. Cough- 
lin, the Catholic, seek to disguise their program in the mantle of religion. 
But whoever the leader, whatever his particular field of activity, he 
can present his particular kind of program only because he is pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights. 

Let us consider the case of Joseph McWilliams for example. Four 
nights each week during the summer and early autumn of 1940 a lum- 
bering covered wagon was drawn to some street corner in the York- 
ville section of New York City. The procedure seldom varies. About 
9:15 when a crowd of about a thousand persons has assembled, a tall 
well-groomed man named Louis Helmond steps from the interior of 
the wagon to its tailboard. He always begins: “Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen! This is a political meeting, a meeting of the American 
Destiny Party. Let me read to you Article 1 of the Constitution of the 
United States, your constitution and mine. ‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
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government for a redress of grievances.’” Sometimes Helmond makes 
a long speech urging the voters of Yorkville to send Joe McWilliams to 
Congress. Sometimes he introduces another speaker who makes the 
same plea. But always the meeting reaches its climax when the candi- 
date, himself, steps to the tailboard of the wagon. 

Quiet, almost apathetic, during the preliminaries, the audience, made 
up partly of German “Nationalists” and partly of “Social Justice” sym- 
pathizers, brightens perceptibly when McWilliams appears. He will 
make them laugh and cry and hate as the mood strikes him, and they 
like it. Usually they laugh first. He tells jokes. Then he will make them 
angry—by telling them how a patriotic German-American has been 
“persecuted by the Jews.” Then he makes them afraid. “Do you know,” 
he asks, “that 15,000 Jew refugees have landed in New York this week, 
and they are here to take your jobs?” The crowd mutters sullenly. 

The primary purpose of the meeting is to make the audience hate. 
The speaker’s voice is full of passion as he tells the audience they are 
the slaves of the Jews who dominate industry, finance, the professions, 
the courts. It is pleasant to the little people to be told their failure is 
the fault of forces beyond their control. They applaud and shout. And 
when the speaker says, “I know there are Jew stooges here tonight,” 
the little people look about them, hoping to find a victim for their 
hatred. Sometimes they see a Jew, or someone they think is a Jew, and 
he is manhandled before the police can rescue him. The speaker makes 
no apology for his admiration of Nazism. “Let’s make this country the 
paradise that Hitler has made Germany,” he says. Then he pleads: 
“You people stick with me. We’re going to win this country back for 
the Christians. And God pity anyone who stands in our way.’ At eleven 
o’clock the meeting breaks up. The women stop to chat for a moment. 
The older men go to a tavern for a glass of beer. The younger men, at 
least some of them, look for a good fight—and frequently they find one. 

During the closing weeks of his campaign, McWilliams discovered 
that the right to speak is not without limitations. Three times he was 
arrested for having made remarks tending to disturb the peace, and 
twice he was found guilty, and was subsequently committed to Bellevue 
Hospital in order to determine whether he was to be judged responsible 
for his acts. He was found to be “sane,” and fully responsible for his 
acts. At the present writing he awaits sentence. It is ironic that he should 
shout that the Jews are conspiring to deprive him of his right of free 
speech—a right which Hitler, whom he emulates, denies to so many 
million citizens in Hitler’s own “‘paradise.” , 

The most widely quoted legal precedent for cases involving the ques- 
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tion of free speech—and one which Mr. McWilliams should read—is to 
be found in a unanimous Supreme Court decision written by Justice 
Holmes. It reads: “The question in every case is whether the words 
used are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substantive 
evils that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity 
and degree. When a nation is at war many things that might be said in 
time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their utterance will 
not be endured so long as men fight, and that no court could regard 
them as protected by any constitutional right.” 

Whether the utterances of McWilliams and his kind constitute a 
“clear and present danger” the people, through their courts, must decide. 


II 


The problems involved in determining when free speech becomes 
license have been magnified many times since the development of radio. 
Until a few months ago Rev. Charles E. Coughlin spoke each Sunday 
afternoon to an estimated 4,500,000 persons. In these broadcasts he 
threatened to meet his enemies “in Franco’s way.” He openly advocated 
that American industry and government be reorganized according to 
the pattern of the corporate state, which is the basis of Italian Fascism. 
His repeated attacks upon members of the Jewish faith were only 
slightly less violent than those of Joe McWilliams. Father Coughlin’s 
right to do these things has not been determined by the courts, prob- 
ably because the radio industry, as represented by the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, imposed limitations upon radio speakers. The 
current code of the association provides that no member station may 
sell time for the purpose of discussing a controversial subject, although 
member stations are permitted to give time for controversial discus- 
sion, provided that equal time is allotted to “both sides.” Significantly, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, whose devotion to the cause of 
preserving the Bill of Rights is beyond question, approved that pro- 
vision of the code. 

Early in 1940 seventeen members of the Christian Front, an organ- 
ization inspired by Father Coughlin, were indicted for conspiracy 
against the United States government. At the time of the arrests it was 
discovered that they possessed a small but effective arsenal which they 
attempted to justify in terms of their constitutional right to bear arms. 
A final decision in this case has not yet been rendered, but, no matter 
what the decision, there is no doubt that the right to bear arms, like 
the rights of free speech and free press, is limited. In 1886 the United 
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States Supreme Court said: “Military organizations and military drill 
and parade under arms are subjects especially under the control of the 
government of every country. They cannot be claimed as a right inde- 
pendent of law.” There is now a bill pending in Congress making it 
unlawful for “any five or more persons to organize or to associate to- 
gether . . . for the purpose of drill or parade with firearms or other 
dangerous weapons . . . or offer to give military training to its mem- 
bers.” This bill, if it becomes law, would make it impossible for members 
of the German-American Bund to engage in military drill as they have 
done at their various camps. 


Ill 


Apparently lifeless for more than a decade, the Ku Klux Klan has 
been revived by James Arnold Colescott, who in June, 1939, succeeded 
Hiram Wesley Evans as Imperial Wizard. In 1940 the Klan has taken 
a toll of at least three lives in Fulton County, Georgia, alone. A 
tenant farmer near Atlanta was beaten severely because he refused 
to evict an old Negro living on his place. The white proprietor of 
a theater for Negroes was flogged after he refused to discharge an 
employee. A minister was beaten because his congregation made 
“too much noise.” Another man, a white man, was told as he was 
flogged to stop “talking about your neighbors.’’ ‘Two young people 
were beaten to death because their moral code did not meet the full 
approval of the hooded gangsters, and another received the same pun- 
ishment because the local Kleagles thought “he drank too much.” 
Altogether a Fulton County grand jury listened to accounts of more 
than fifty floggings, and Fulton County is but one tiny sector in the 
Klan’s war against democracy. The size of the Klan’s army is estimated 
reliably at 300,o0o—an increase of fifty percent since Colescott became 
Imperial Wizard. 

There was a time when the Klan was a purely American phenomenon 
indebted to a pioneer vigilante tradition rather than to a European 
ideology. But that is no longer true. Today the Klan is as unmistakably 
fascistic as the German-American Bund—and far more dangerous. It is 
more dangerous for two reasons: it is larger, and it is not marked with 
the label of a foreign power. It is a truism to repeat that if Fascism comes 
to America, it will come as Americanism. 

The Fascist character of the Ku Klux Klan was never indicated more 
clearly than on August 18th when the New Jersey Realm rented the 
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German-American Bund’s Camp Nordland for the day. Although this 
was a Klan meeting, fully as many Bundsmen attended as Klansmen. 
The guard of honor consisted of twenty-four assorted Bundsmen and 
Klansmen. August Klapprott, camp director, and Grand Dragon Arthur 
A. Bell ostentatiously shook hands before the large crowd, and as they 
did so someone shouted “‘God save America—from the Jews.” Everyone 
laughed. 

The speeches were a strange mixture of sententious patriotism and 
violent anti-Semitism. Speaker after speaker exhorted the audience to 
free itself from Jewish domination. The crowd reacted with enthusiasm. 
Cries of “Lynch the Jews,” “Throw the Jews out of the country,” 
“Dirty Kikes,” “Mockies,” interrupted the orations. One of the speakers 
boasted he had worked for years to bring the Bund and the Klan to- 
gether. “I am not asking any credit for it,” he said. “It’s just a part of 
my work in behalf of my country.” 

These patriotic speeches were climaxed by the burning of a 50-foot 
cross. When the angered townspeople who had assembled outside the 
fence shouted “Put Hitler on it,” Bund storm troopers rushed for the 
fence. But the townspeople held their ground. They continued to in- 
sult the storm troopers—who, not so surprisingly, took it. 

Individual members of the Klan can be—in fact, on rare occasions 
have been—held accountable to the law for the floggings they administer 
and the deaths which result. But the Klan has not been denied the privi- 
lege of assembling. Especially since the recent common law marriage 
of the Klan and the Bund, the American people, via the courts, must 
decide whether the Klan has the right to assemble for such purposes. 

It is paradoxical that the Klan, which operates by virtue of the guar- 
antees contained in the First Amendment, devotes much of its effort 
to nullifying the guarantees contained in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments—that is concerning the right of the Negro to enjoy full 
citizenship. This anti-constitutional program has been conducted by 
means of such extra-legal methods as threats, arson, flogging, even 
murder. Fortunately for democracy, however, the Klan is fighting a 
losing battle. At least in certain areas, each year more and more 
Negroes find the courage to vote. Prior to the Miami primaries last 
year, Klansmen hung Negroes in effigy, wearing signs reading: “This 
nigger registered,” or: “This nigger thought he would vote.” On elec- 
tion day Klansmen wandered about the polling places in the Negro 
section of the city, flaunting nooses. Yet despite this attempt to intimi- 
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date, 1,500 Negroes voted—five times as many as had ever voted be- 
fore. As anyone familiar with the South knows, this required courage. 


IV 


The incidents mentioned in this article indicate the kind of Fascist 
activity threatening democracy in the United States but not the extent 
of the danger. Joe McWilliams is but one of a dozen or more of his ilk 
who seek political power. Father Coughlin is only the most important 
of similar radio propagandists. A hundred organizations in addition to 
the Christian Front would prefer to meet their enemies “in Franco’s 
way.” The German-American Bund is not the only organization offer- 
ing military training to convinced Fascists. 

There is no longer any doubt that these persons and organizations 
constitute a very real and immediate threat to democracy in the United 
States. If they are permitted to continue their anti-democratic program, 
there is an excellent chance they will succeed in reenacting the tragedy 
of Europe. In order to negate their program of destruction it will be 
necessary either to invoke the restrictions which now limit the Bill of 
Rights or to impose additional restrictions. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in our zeal to defend democracy we do not destroy the essence of 
democracy—civil liberties in the tradition that Holmes clarified so well. 
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Translated by Sophie Prombaum 


Ir looks as if a great deal had been left undone in the defense of 
our Fatherland. Before this we had never given it a thought, simply 
going about our business; but the events of these days are worry- 
ing us. 

I keep a shoe-repair shop on the square, facing the imperial 
palace. No sooner have I opened my shop at dawn, than I see all 
the streets leading into the square barred by armed men. They are 
not our own soldiers, however, but clearly nomads from the north. 
How they managed to push through into our capital, I cannot 
understand, the capital being so far from the border. In any case, 
they are certainly here; there seem to be more of them every 
morning. 

As befits their nature, they are camping under the open sky, 
for they despise dwelling in houses. Their time is spent in whet- 
ting their swords, sharpening the points of their arrows, and train- 
ing on horseback. This quiet square, kept scrupulously clean al- 
ways, they have turned into a veritable stable. We do sometimes 
try to run out of our shops and clear away the worst filth at least, 
but this happens more and more rarely, for the effort is useless; 
besides, it brings the danger of being trampled by wild horses or 
cut by whips. 

One cannot talk with the nomads. They do not know our 
language, in fact, they can hardly be said to have a language of 
their own. They communicate with each other in the manner 
of jackdaws. Again and again one hears the caw-caw of those jack- 
daws. They understand nothing, and care nothing, about our way 
of life, our institutions. Consequently they discourage any at- 
tempt at a sign-language. You may dislocate your jaw and twist 
your hands out of joint, they still do not understand, and they will 
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never understand you. They often make faces; then the white of 
their eyes turns up and foam lathers their mouths. But they do not 
mean to say anything thereby, nor to frighten us; they do it, be- 
cause that is their way. Whatever they need, they take. One can- 
not say that they use force. When they reach for something one 
steps aside and lets them take everything. 

From my stock, too, many a good item has gone their way. 
But I cannot complain, considering, for example, how the butcher 
across the way is faring. He has hardly brought his wares in, 
when everything is already snatched away and devoured by 
the nomads. Their very horses live on meat; often a rider lies 
on the ground beside his horse, both feeding on the same 
piece of meat, one at each end. The butcher is panicky and does 
not dare stop his deliveries of meat. We understand, however; we 
contribute the money and help him out. Were the nomads not 
to get any meat, who knows what they might think of doing next; 
who knows, to be sure, what they will think of next, even when 
they do get their meat every day. 

The other day the butcher thought he might at least save him- 
self the bother of slaughtering, and so he tried bringing a live ox. 
He must not do that again. For an hour I must have lain flat on 
the ground, all the way in the back of my shop, with all my 
clothes, blankets and pillows piled on top of me, just so as not 
to hear the bellowing of the ox, at which the nomads sprang from 
all sides, ripping the pieces from his warm body with their teeth. 
By the time I dared to step outside, it had been still a long time; 
like drunkards sprawled around a keg of wine, they lay exhausted 
around the remainders of the ox. 

At this moment I thought I saw the emperor himself at a win- 
dow of his palace; never, at any other time, does he come as far 
as these outlying chambers, living always only in the innermost 
garden; but now he stood, or at least it seemed so to me, at one 
of the windows, his head low, gazing at what was happening before 
his palace. 

“How will this end?” we ask ourselves. ‘How long can we bear 
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this burden, this nightmare? The imperial palace has attracted 
the nomads, but it does not know how to drive them away again. 
The gate stays locked; the guard, which has always marched gaily 
in and out, keeps itself behind barred windows. It is up to us 
artisans and small tradesmen to save the fatherland; but we are 
not equal to such a task; we have never claimed to be fit for it. 


It is all a misunderstanding; a misunderstanding which is our 
ruin.” 
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LOUIS SULLIVAN: Born: Boston, Massachusetts, September 3, 
1856. Received his training at Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. According to George Grant 
Elmslie—Sullivan’s literary executor—Sullivan finished his courses in 
neither place, having, according to Sullivan’s own words, imbibed all 
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ing to Sullivan, his early schooling in Boston, under the tutelage of 
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Bragdon has written, Sullivan made “his appearance in the architec- 
tural firmament in the place and at the moment where and when the 
structural method was undergoing the most profound change which 
it had undergone in centuries—when the steel frame and the elevator 
had made possible the skyscraper—Mr. Sullivan was among the first to 
realize how profoundly the substitution of steel struts for masonry 
walls would affect architectural design, and he was the first to ‘drama- 
tize’ the new structural method in any authoritative and eloquent way. 

“To Mr. Sullivan the skyscraper spelled opportunity, and not—as 
to the architect enchanted by precedent—frustration. Its verticality, so 
far from being an embarrassment, was an inspiration, and he made of 
the Prudential building, in Buffalo—the finest of the all too few incarna- 
tions of his idea—‘a proud and soaring thing,’ without a dissenting line 
from bottom to top.” Sullivan’s writings are numerous; among his best 
known works are Kindergarten Chats, An Autobiography of an Idea. 
For information about Sullivan buildings see Professor Morrison’s book 
on Sullivan (Norton). Died: April 14, 1924, in Chicago. 


MAX ASCOLI: Born: Italy, 1898. Anti-fascist, since the very begin- 
ning of Fascism. American citizen since September, 1939. Books written: 
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English. Dean of the Graduate Faculty at New School for Social Re- 
search, N. Y. C. Writing a book with Dorothy Thompson, summer 1940. 
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Neither Liberty Nor Bread, edited by Frances Keene (Harper's, Fall, 
1940, N. Y.). 


ALVIN FOOTE: Born: Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 1909. “My 
achievements are those of many other young men who stopped their 
college careers around 1929—hungry days and workless days almost any 
place I happened to be—with ditch digging, gold mine laboring, placer 
mining, dredge laboring, relief directing, newspaper reporting, and 
other odds and ends thrown in. My writings are fewer, and the time 
for writing has been much less—a pamphlet of verse Unsymphonic 
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Sympathies in 1933, privately printed in an issue of 2, and privately 
distributed. A volume, Poems published by Caxton in 1939. Appear- 
ances in a few magazines, including New Anvil and New Masses. 
Politics—none, since I now hold a post as office clerk, and even post 
fee clerks, even in 1940, must hold their jobs. These things are my 
ECE, 


MAX LERNER: American; born: 1903. Was trained at Yale and the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Politics; aimed 
at first at a literary career, then worked at legal studies, then turned to 
politics and social theory; has since fluctuated between teaching and 
journalism; has written: It is Later Than You Think (1938) and Ideas 
Are Weapons (1939); now working on a book The War as Revolution. 


RANDOLPH BOURNE: Born: Bloomfield, New Jersey, May 30, 1886. 
Died in New York, December 22, 1918. Entered Columbia, 1910; grad- 
uated 1913 as holder of the Gilder Fellowship, which enabled him to 
spend year of study and investigation in Europe. Began to contribute 
to The Atlantic Monthly 1911. His first book: Youth and Life, a volume 
of essays, 1913. Was member of contributing staff of The New Repub- 
lic during its first three years; later was a contributing editor of The 
Seven Arts and The Dial. In addition to first collection of essays and 
large number of miscellaneous articles and book reviews, had two other 
books published: Education and Living and The Gary Schools. At time 
of his death was engaged on a novel and a study of the political future. 
History of a Literary Radical_(1920), and Untimely Papers (1919), pub- 
lished posthumously. 


G. A. BORGESE: Born near Palermo, Sicily, 1882. Was Professor of 
Aesthetics at the University of Milan and literary editor of Italy’s most 
influential paper, of which he had also been foreign editor at the close 
of the war; but his steadfast political faith in a liberal and reconciled 
Europe earned him the hostility of the Fascist regime. Was appointed 
by the Italian Government to organize, in Switzerland, a liaison of the 
oppressed nationalities of the Austrian Empire, and subsequently, with 
Giovanni Amendola, became one of the formulators of the Pact of 
Rome. After the war, continued to fight for a “just peace” in capacity 
of diplomatic editor of the Corriere della Sera, thus exposing himself 
to the hatred of the nationalists by his polemics in favour of a reason- 
able truce with Yugoslavia, and against the annexation of Dalmatia by 
Italy. In 1931 was invited to come to the University of California as a 
visiting professor. Has since taught Italian and Comparative Literature 
at Smith College and is now a professor at the University of Chicago, 
besides being engaged in writing for leading periodicals, and lecturing, 
as well as working on a new book Author: Rubé; Tragedy of Mayer- 
ling; Goliath, etc. Work to be included in an Anti-Fascist Anthology: 
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Neither Liberty Nor Bread, edited by Frances Keene (Harper's, Fall, 
1940, N. Y.). 


H.: Wishes no biographical data included. 


HARLAN R. CRIPPEN: Born: Aberdeen, South Dakota, 1914. 
Earliest jobs: harvest hand on North and South Dakota wheat farms. 
Became interested in farmers and their problems; spent two years 
working in various capacities for farmer’s organizations. Became inter- 
ested in writing at this time. First literary efforts: leaflets for farmer’s 
meetings. Edited small rural weekly newspaper for two years. For past 
two years has been employed by the Minnesota Writers’ Project. Now 
supervisory editor on that project. Now engaged in writing biography 
of R. F. Pettigrew, a South Dakota pioneer. (Will be a study of mid- 
western agriculture and agrarian movements as seen through the life of 
a man significant in both.) Most interested in adapting precise method 
of history to interpretation of lives of ordinary people. Fields and Years 
is material which will not be found in any history of South Dakota— 
but which explains South Dakota’s people in a way that a collection 
of official events could not hope to do. All the material is verifiable 
fact, but the piece as a whole is imaginative. Poetry and prose have 
appeared in The Windsor Quarterly, Midwest—A Review, and Black 
& White. One published book, Minneapolis, The Story of A City, a 
Writers’ Project publication. 


J. CALDER JOSEPH: Born: New York City, May 25th, 1915. Edu- 
cated: New York University, University of Miami, Florida. Publica- 
tions: Poetry, Bachelor Magazine, Miami Daily News, Miami Riviera, 
The Hartford Times, The Niagara Falls Gazette, Sports and Trails 
Afield, The Little Man, The Westminster, etc. First book (verse): 
Shouts and Whispers I Have Heard (1938); Second Book (Published: 
August, 1940): Narration With a Red Piano, Published: The Little 
Man Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, (Narrative Poetry). 


HARVEY BREIT: Born: November 27, 1910, New York City. Has 
begun to work intensively at poetry in the last few years. Finished 
book of poems: Record Of An Unfinished Journey; has published 
poetry and critical writings in various periodicals. 


EZRA GOODMAN: Born: Brooklyn, New York, 1916. Has pub- 
lished poetry in American Mercury, Opinion, etc. and articles on the 
motion picture in the New York Times, Herald-Tribune, Friday, 
World Film News and many other magazines and newspapers. Is 
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currently doing free-lance writing and arranging for publication of a 
first, completed book of verse. 


HARRY ROSKOLENKO: Born: September 21st, 1907, in Dominion 
of Canada. Author: Sequence on Violence; I Went Into The Country. 
Has contributed poetry to various periodicals. 


KERKER QUINN: Born: Peoria, Illinois, 1912. Edited Direction, 
1934-35, in Peoria. Has taught English at the University of Illinois. Has 
contributed poetry and criticism to Poetry, The Yale Review, The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, Partisan Review, The New Republic, Signa- 
tures, Herald-Tribune Books, Life and Letters Today, Trial Balances, 
and New Letters in America. 


NORMAN ALEXANDER: Born: New York City, 191%. Attended 
school and college in N. Y. C. At eighteen “bummed” way through 
United States. Spent time on west coast, from Mexico to Canada. 
Worked as stevedore in New Orleans for five months. Year’s travel in 
Europe—Cairo, Athens, Rome, Paris, etc. Studied at Julien’s in Paris. 
Now writing. 


MARY BURT MESSER: Born: Washington, D. C., 1881. Contrib- 
uted poetry to the Atlantic Monthly, the Century Magazine, the 
Christian Science Monitor, etc.; also to two or three anthologies. Has 
written one book: The Family in the Making: An Historic Sketch, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Has been frequent contributor to the Weekly 
Magazine Section of the Christian Science Monitor, of articles on 
social and economic issues. At one time covered Washington, D. C., 
as art critic for the Monitor. Constant interest in social problems led 
to social work in New York City for several years; also to work in 
movements working for enfranchisement of women. 


NICHOLAS MOORE: Born: Cambridge, England, November 16th, 
1918; son of G. E. Moore, the philosopher. Has had poems published 
in many magazines and anthologies in England and America, includ- 
ing New Writing, The New Apocalypse, Poetry (Chicago), Poetry 
(London), The Exile’s Press Anthology, Cambridge Poetry 1940, etc. 
Edited Seven, now defunct. Working on the land, while waiting to 
find a job in publishing. Hopes to publish book of poems soon. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY: Born: England, 1907. Educated at Bedford, 
England; became an actor, 1926; left the stage to become a schoolmas- 
ter, 1928; went back to the theatre, 1931; Director of the Tunbridge 
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Wells Repertory Company 1933-1935. Has written lyrics and. music 
for various musical plays. Author of Thursday's Child, a pageant with 
verse choruses, produced at the Albert Hall, London, July 1939; The 
Tower, a verse play produced at the Tewksbury Festival, July, 1939. 
Is completing a verse play about the “First-born of Egypt. 


W. B. BRYAN: Born: October 9, 1898, Washington, D. C. Princeton 
University 1920, B.A.; 1924, M.A. Princeton Theological Seminary, 1924. 
Princeton—Director of Westminster Foundation, also coach of 150 Ib. 
Crew; Referee of Mercer County Juvenile Court. 1938—Master at Blake 
School. Studied painting with William J. Scott (who died last July). 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ: A biographical note precedes the Ten 
Stories included. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN: Born: 1908, Fresno, California; of Arme- 
nian descent; began selling newspapers when was nof quite eight; 
became telegraph messenger boy at thirteen; went to public school at 
fifteen; has been writing ever since he left school. Among books so far 
published: The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, 1934; 
Inhale and Exhale, 1936; Three Times Three, 1936; Little Children, 
1939; My Heart’s in the Highlands, 1939; Peace It’s Wonderful, 
1939, etc. His first play: My Heart’s in the Highlands, produced by 
the Group Theatre; two other plays: The Time of Your Life and 
Love’s Old Sweet Song produced on Broadway, 1939-40. Great Ameri- 
can Goof Ballet play, produced by Ballet Theatre, N. Y. 1940. 


PRUDENCIO DE PEREDA: Born: Brooklyn, February 18, 1912. 
“As far back as I can truly think of, I wanted to write. I started on the 
essays we did in parochial school and kept at it very furtively all the 
way through high school and college,—City College of New York, 
A. B., 1933. I never made any headway in the scholastic literary circles, 
though. When I was out of school and looking for a job, a trade, a 
life, I began to notice things, and started to truly write. Then went to 
Spain and saw a lot of things I wanted to remember. Had first story 
published by Kosmos in 1935.” Work published by Story, Life and 
Letters Today, The New Masses, and Partisan Review, etc. 


OSKAR MARIA GRAF: Born: July 22, 1894, Berg, Bavaria. His 
father was a baker, his mother came of peasant stock. Like his five older 
brothers, he started life by learning the baking business, kneading . 
dough ali night, doing an enormous amount of surreptitious reading 
while delivering rolls on his morning rounds. At age of sixteen ran 
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away to Munich, determined to become a writer. Worked at many jobs. 
as baker, miller, elevator boy, reader, postal clerk and delivering circu- 
lars. At same time was writing stories and books, and being initiated 
into the world-famous Munich ‘“‘Bohéme,” which he still considers his 
“university.” From 1914 to 1917 served at the Russian front. In 1918 
saw the Munich revolution under the leadership of Kurt Eisner at 
close quarters. Experienced the inflation, the first Hitler putsch in 
1923, and the slow growth of National Socialism, which he fought 
openly from the beginning. In 1933, when Hitler seized power, volun- 
tarily went into exile, to Austria. The Nazi regime tried to win him 
over and recommended his books as true “blood-and-soil” literature. 
Graf refused; replied by publishing on the day when the books of the 
most representative German authors were burnt in Germany, a pro- 
test: “Verbrennt mich!” (I want my books burnt too!), which was 
reprinted in the world press at the time. (See New York Times, May 
13, 1933). Thereupon Graf’s books were banned and burned under the 
Third Reich, and he became one of the first to be deprived of his 
citizenship. 

In 1934 Graf emigrated for the second time, to Czechoslovakia; 
remained until 1938. There wrote a great deal, publishing three novels: 
Ein harter Handel (A Matter Difficult To Be Settled), Der Abgrund 
(The Abyss) and Anton Sittinger, dealing with the period of 1917 to 
1934 in Germany and Austria. Has been in New York since 1938. 
President of the German-American Writers’ Association. Among other 
books published: Prisoners All, 1926; The Station-Master, 1931; The 
Wolf, 1932; and to be published Fall 1940: The Life of My Mother. 
Has also contributed to many magazines. 


DOROTHY NORMAN: Born: 1905, Philadelphia, Pa. Author: 
Dualities, a volume of poems (An American Place, 1932); Co-Editor 
of and contributor to America and Alfred Stieglitz (Doubleday, Doran, 
1934); poems and articles in various periodicals. Chairman: Civil 
Liberties Committee, Women’s City Club, N. Y. C. 


CHARLES OLSON: Born: Worcester, Mass., 1910. Now lives in 
Gloucester, Mass. Educated at Wesleyan, Yale and Harvard; taught at 
Wesleyan, Clark and Harvard. Lear and Moby Dick appeared in Issue I, 
T.A.Y., and was part of a critical and biographical book on Melville on 
which he has been at work for some years. Won Guggenheim Fellowship 


1939- 


JOHN BOVEY: Born: Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 17, 1913. 
B. A. and M. A., Harvard. At present: Instructor in English at Har- 
vard. Author: The Literary Criticism of T. S. Eliot, in American 
Prefaces, 1936. 
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HENRY MILLER: Born: New York City, 1891. Lived abroad for 
many years. Principal works to date as follows: Tropic of Cancer, 
1934; Aller Retour New York, 1935; Black Spring, 1936; Max and the 
White Phagocytes, 1938; Tropic of Capricorn, 1939; all published by 
the Obelisk Press, Paris; Cosmological Eye, New Directions, 1939. To 
be published shortly, in America: The Colossus of Maroussi and The 
Enormous Womb. At present working on Volume II of Tropic of 
Capricorn, entitled The Rosy Crucifixion. Now living in America. 


REED E. PEGGRAM: Born: America. Harvard graduate. Living in 
Europe. Unable to obtain further information due to War. 


F. DE SANCTIS: Born: Morra Irpina, March 28, 1817. Died: 
Naples, December 19, 1883. From 1839-48, teacher in a private school. 
Imprisoned for three years in Castel Nuovo, Naples, for having fought, 
side by side with his students, in the uprising against Bourbon reac- 
tionaryism. Exiled in 1853; active as publicist and professor in Turin. 
Accepted position as lecturer in Italian literature at the Polytechnical 
Institute in Zurich, where he became an intimate friend of Jakob 
Burckardt. A{i2r fall of the Bourbon regime, having returned to Italy, 
became goveruor of the Avellino province, in 1860. 1861-1862, Min- 
ister of Public Education. 1871: appointed professor of comparative 
literature in the University of Naples. Again, from 1878 to 1879, Min- 
ister of Public Education. Was greatest literary critic of 19th century 
Italy. Main work: History of Italian Literature (English translation 
by Joan Redfern, Harcourt and Brace, 1931); Saggi Critict and Nuovi 
Saggi Critict, not available in English translation, rank immediately 
after the History in importance. The essay on Dante which is pub- 
lished here contains the substance of the like-named section in the 
Saggi Critici (third edition, Naples, 1874; first published, 1866). Best 
interpretations of his achievements are those of B. Croce, and of G. A. 
Borgese (History of Romantic Criticism in Italy). 


G. B. VICO: Born: Naples, 1668, of a family in humble circum- 
stances. Early studies: metaphysics and jurisprudence. In 1697 became 
professor of rhetoric, University of Naples. Wrote, in 1708, a peda- 
gogical essay of great importance: “On the Methods of Study in Our 
Age”; in 1710 a short treatise in which epistemology is woven to- 
gether with philology: “Ancient Italic Philosophy”; in 1720, a sys- 
tematic work of legal philosophy: “The Single Principle and Single 
Aim of Universal Law,” which entitles him to be considered as the 
“founder” of this discipline, and which, in its domain, is no less 
“monumental” than his Scienza Nuova. In 1425 appeared the “Inner 
Coherence of the Jurisprudential Mind”; in 1725, the first edition of. 
the Scienza Nuova was soon followed by the second, which is prac- 
aon a new work, and constitutes the standard text. The Autobiog- 
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raphy is the last in date of Vico’s works. Died: 1744. His influence has 
been tremendous on the development of intellectual history, sociology, 
political science (much of the originality with which Montesquieu is 
credited rightly belongs to Vico), juridical philosophy, institutional 
history, history of religion, ethnological jurisprudence, literary criti- 
cism and history of literature. 


ANGNA ENTERS: Born: New York City. Mime; First Guggen- 
heim Fellowship Award, April, 1934, second Guggenheim Fellowship 
Award, April, 1935; has had numerous exhibitions of her water colors 
and drawings in America—also in Europe; author: First Person Plural 
(Stackpole) pia eee December, 1937 (a Journal-Chronicle of a Per- 
former’s Self-education). Articles on Mime and Dance, and Con- 
temporary Social Struggles in Drama, Brooklyn Eagle, Trend, Hound 
and Horn, New Republic, New Masses, New Theatre, Tac, New York 
Times, Boston Transcript, Twice A Year, etc. Love-Possessed Juana 
(I'wice a Year Press) published November, 1939: A Play of Inquisition 
Spain, illustrated by the Author, including Architectural Drawings for 
Stage-Sets and Music,—also by the Author. Since her debut as a mime, 
has given performances in virtually every American and Canadian 
community; at many of the principal Universities and Colleges; has 
had six London and two Paris seasons, and has given many perform- 
ances on the Continent. 


ELIE FAURE: Born: France, 1873; died 1937. Outstanding art 
critic. Among his chief works: History of Art (5 volumes); Les Con- 
structeurs; La Sainte Face; La Danse Sur le Feu et ’Eau; Les Trois 
Gouttes de Sang; Ombres Solides; D’Autres Terres en Vue and Medi- 
tations Catastrophiques. 


FRANZ MARC: Born: Munich, February 8, 1880. Art training at 
Munich Academy, where acquired a highly finished academic tech- 
nique. “Red Horses” his best known painting (formerly in the Folk- 
wang Museum, Bremen) dated 1909. Founded, with Kandinsky, The 
Blue Riders, 1911. Killed in action before Verdun, 1916. Writings: 
Die Neue Maleret, In: Pan, v. 2, p. 468, 1912; Die Konstruktiyven Ideen 
ner neuen Malerei same, p. 527; Anti-Beckmann, same, p. 555. Post- 
humous publications of Marc’s writings: Briefe, Aufzeichnungen und 
Aphorismen, Berlin, Cassirer, 1920, 2 vols., Editor, with Kandinsky, 
of Der Blaue Reiter, Munich, Piper, 1912. Literature about Marc: 
Pauli, G.: Franz Marc “Der Mandrill,’ Hamburg, Kunsthalle, 1922; 
Schardt, Alois J.: Franz Marc, Berlin, Rembrandt-Verlag, 1936 (Stan- 
dard work, with chronological list of Marc’s work and bibliography). 


JEROME BLUM: Born: Chicago, Illinois, March 27th, 1884. 
Studied art in Munich, 1902. 1907: Member Beaux Arts, Paris. 1909: 
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Prize at the Salon D’Automne. 1911: Exhibited at Thurber’s Art Gal- 
lery, Chicago. 1915-1916: China. Upon return had a one-man show 
at the Anderson Galleries. 1920-1921: South Sea Islands. Upon return 
exhibited at the Anderson Galleries, Boston Arts Club, Worcester Art 
Museum, etc. During this period also painted in Africa and Cuba and 
exhibited at other galleries. From 1925-1933 lived and painted in 
France. His first written sketch Still-Life was sent to New Republic by 
Mary Colum, literary critic, 1929. Subsequently, stories were published 
in the Paris magazine: This Quarter in its first issue, July, 1929, and 
in December, 1930. Also published in the American Spectator, and 
was contracted for a book by Cape and Smith, which is still in process 
of being written. On August 14, 1933, prior to the Arts program of the 
W. P. A. delivered radio broadcast on national hook-up, advocating a 
Department of Fine Arts in the government, and outlining an art 
program for the unemployed. 


EVELYN THOMPSON RIESMAN: Born: Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, February 14, 1912. Graduated’ from the Winsor School, Boston, 
1930. Went from there on Nora Saltonstall Scholarship to study a 
year in Paris at the Sorbonne, before entering Bryn Mawr where edited 
the Lantern; graduated 1935. Worked the following year in Washing- 
ae D. C., on magazine The Consumer. Now working on a novel and 
a farm. 


BEATRICE LAMB: Born: 1904, Morristown, New Jersey. Worked 
for eight years for the National League of Women Voters; wrote 
Economic Causes of War, Government and the Consumer, and various 
pamphlets on the World Court, war debts and other international 
questions. Now at work on a book. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER: Born: New York City, 1913. Editor: Housa- 
tonic, Student Review, New Theatre. Has done work for Theatre Union, 
Garrison Films, (titles and commentaries for films); Coronet, (text and 
editing of photographs); Life. Books: Theory of Flight, Yale, 1935; 
U S 1, Covici-Friede, 1938; A Turning Wind, Viking, 1939; John 
Brown’s Body, 1940. 


ROY HARRIS: Born: Lincoln County, Oklahoma, 1898; was 
brought up from early childhood in California; educated in public 
schools of Southern California. His mother first taught him the piano. 
After graduating from high school became interested in studying the 
clarinet. At eighteen took up farming, then enlisted in the army. After 
the first World War, as had to earn living, could spend only evenings 
studying music; therefore started on musical career later in life than 
is usual with composers. At twenty-two entered University of Cali- 
fornia as a special student of philosophy and economics; then began 
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to study music with Farwell. Bliss, Altschuler, and Scalero also taught 
him orchestration and harmony and in 1926 went to Paris to study 
with Boulanger. From 1927 to 1929 held two appointments for the 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Returned to America in 1929 and devoted 
himself to composing chiefly orchestral and chamber music. In 1930 
and 1931 received appointment of the Creative Fellowship from the 
Pasadena Music and Arts Association. Was head of the Composition 
Department of the Westminster Choir School at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and director of the Princeton Festival of American Music. Has 
contributed articles on musical subjects to various magazines and has 
lectured frequently. Among his compositions: Symphony “1933” 1933; 
Johnny Comes Marching Home 1934; Second Symphony 1935; Prelude 
and Fugue for String Orchestra 1936; Whitman Suite 1927; Song for 
Occupations 1934; and more recently: Third Symphony; Chorale for 
Six Strings; Symphony for Voices; Music for Documentary Film: One 
Tenth of a Nation (on Negro Education); Challenge, 1940 for Orches- 
tra and Bass Solo (original words and Preamble to the Constitution); 
Creed: (a) Free to Dream, (b) Free to Build. 


AARON COPLAND: Born: Brooklyn, N. Y., November 14, 1900. 
Compositions have been played by every important symphony orches- 
tra in America. Has written frequently on music in the New Republic, 
American Mercury, Modern Music, Musical Quarterly, and other maga- 
zines. Has lectured on music extensively at Harvard and other uni- 
versities and colleges, and at the New School for Social Research in 
N. Y. C. Studied in New York City under Rubin Goldmark and in 
Paris with Nadia Boulanger. Was awarded two Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships in music, and won a prize of $5,000 offered by RCA-Victor with 
his Dance Symphony. His compositions include Music for the Theater, 
First Symphony, Concerto for piano and orchestra, Variations for piano, 
Hear Ye, Hear Ye (ballet in one act), and The Second Hurricane (high 
school opera). Recently was commissioned by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System to write a composition specifically for radio, subsequently 
entitled Saga of the Pratrie. His El Salon Mexico was chosen to repre- 
sent the United States at the summer festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in London in 1938, and has been 
performed in Mexico City, Boston, and New York. His ballet, Billy 
the Kid, specially commissioned by the Ballet Caravan, was first pro- 
duced in Chicago in October, 1938. Has written scores for three films: 
The City, Of Mice and Men, Our Town; also incidental stage music 
for Five Kings and The Quiet City; for High School orchestra: An 
Outdoor Overture. 


CHARLES IVES: Born: Danbury, Connecticut, 1874. Early musical 
background: Education, home influences etc.: “My father was a musi- 
cian and a teacher of the violin, piano, harmony, sight-reading, etc. He 
played in and taught the brass band, led the church choir, the music 
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at the camp meetings and the local Choral Society. He had a reverence, 
a devotion, and a talent for music which was unusual. His interest lay 
not only in what had been done but what might be done. His study of 
acoustics led him to many experiments, into the character of musical 
instruments, tonal combinations, and even into the division of the tone. 
He had a belief that everyone was born with at least one germ of 
music, and that an early application of great music and not trivial 
music would help it grow. He started all the children of the family— 
and most of the children of the town for that matter—on Bach and 
Stephen Foster. He put a love of music into the heart of many a boy 
who might have gone without it but for him. I feel that if I have done 
anything good in music in any way I owe it mostly to him.” 

Ives also wrote: “One thing I am certain of is that if I have done 
anything good in music, it was 1st: because of my father, and 2nd, 
because of my wife. What she has done for me I will not put down, 
because she will not let me. But I am going to put this down. After 
any musical friends of mine and others left she never said, or suggested, 
or looked or thought that there must be something wrong with me— 
a thing implied, if not expressed by most everybody else, including 
members of the family. She never said—‘Now why don’t you be good 
and write something nice the way they like it!"—-Never. She urged me 
on my way to be myself and gave me her confidence that no one else 
since father had given me. 

“A free translation of most of the general advice that I always re- 
ceived from musicians, friends and otherwise, and also from some 
personal and family friends was—‘If you want something played, write 
something you don’t want played.’ Mrs. Ives always said the opposite, 
and resented the above free, translated advice. What my father did for 
me was not only in his teaching on the technical side, etc., but in his 
influence, his personality, character and open-mindedness, and _ his 
remarkable understanding of the ways of a boy’s ‘heart and mind.’ He 
had a remarkable talent for music and for the nature of music and 
sound, and also a philosophy of music that was unusual. Besides start- 
ing my music lessons when I was five years old, and keeping me at 
music in many ways until he died, with the best teaching that a boy 
could have, Father knew and filled me up with Bach and the best of 
the classical music, and in the study of harmony and counterpoint and 
musical history. Above all this he kept my interest and encouraged 
open-mindedness in all matters that needed it in any way. For in- 
stance, he thought that man as a rule did not use the faculties, that the 
Creator had given him hard enough. For instance, I could not’ have 
been over ten years old, when he would occasionally have us sing, for 
instance, a tune like The Swanee River in the key of ‘E flat,’ but play 
the accompaniment in the key of ‘C.’ This was to stretch our ears and 
strengthen our musical minds so that they could learn to use and trans- 
late things that might. be used and translated in the art of music more 
than they had been. In this instance I do not think he had the possi- 
bility of poly-tonality in composition in mind as much as to encourage 
the ears, and for them and the mind to think for themselves and be 
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more independent,—in other words, not to be too dependent upon 
customs and habits. He even let me try out ‘two keys to once,’ as an 
Interlude in an organ piece Variations on America—but didn’t let me 
do it much, as it made the boys laugh. 

“When I went to New Haven, and took the courses with Professor 
Horatio W. Parker in connection with the regular academic courses, I 
felt more and more what a remarkable background and start father had 
given me in music. Parker was a composer, and widely known, and 
father was not a composer and little known; but from every other 
standpoint, I should say that Father was the greater man. Parker was 
a bright man, a good technician, but apparently willing to be limited 
by what Rheinberger et al and the German tradition had taught him. 
After the first two or three weeks in Freshman Year, I did not bother 
him with any of the experimental ideas that father had been willing 
for me to think about, discuss and try out. Father died in October, 
1894, during my Freshman Year.” 

Studied organ with Dudley Buck, and Harry Rowe Shelley. Positions 
held: Church Organ Positions—Danbury, Connecticut 1886-1892; Saint 
Thomas Church, New Haven, Conn. 1892-1894; Center Church, New 
Haven, Conn. 1894-1898; First Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, 1899-—?; Central Presbyterian Church, 57th Street, New York 
(organist and Choir master) 1899-1902. From childhood he had listened 
to all the local village music in its simple and often inadequate per- 
formance; but this true folk music, even off key, the fiddling for the 
old-fashioned square dances, the church music of a harmonium out of 
tune accompanying a congregation of voices of uncertain pitch—all 
these made a deep impression upon his early years. Its influence is per- 
haps responsible for the new quality which he later developed in 
American music. Attended Danbury public schools and Hopkins Pre- 
paratory School of New Haven before Yale. During college years ex- 
perimented privately; the New Haven Hyperion Theatre Orchestra 
was very helpful in trying out his new works. Graduated 1898. In his 
early twenties he wrote In the Cage, his first complete break from con- 
ventional writing. From 1906 to 1916 he wrote his major works but 
stopped writing completely during the period of the Great War. Since 
that time he has written chiefly songs. In 1922 a private edition was 
printed of one hundred and fourteen songs composed over a period of 
thirty years. Some of these have since been reprinted by New Music 
and by the Cos Cob Press. His career as a composer is only one part of 
his life, for he entered business in New York City after graduating from 
college in 1898, and from 1906 to 1930 he was active as a senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Ives and Myrick. Among his compositions: Fourth 
Symphony 1916, Symphony Holidays 1913, Song Cycle No. 4 1916, An 
Election 1921, The Masses 1915, Lincoln—The Great Commoner 1912, 
Fourth Violin and Piano Sonata 1916. 


ERNEST BLOCH: Born: 1880, Geneva, Switzerland. His first 
teachers were L. Rey, for the violin, and E. Jacques Dalcroze for com- 
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position. At sixteen left Geneva, spent eight years studying in Brussels, 
in Munich, and in Paris. Composed songs, two symphonic poems and 
a symphony; returned to Geneva, where lived until 1916, giving lec- 
tures on aesthetic subjects at the Conservatory of Music in Geneva, and 
conducting symphony concerts with great success at Lausanne and 
Neuchatel. In 1910, his opera Macbeth was performed at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. In 1916 came to America, where his recognition was 
immediate. After only a few months in New York, was invited by 
Dr. Muck, of the Boston Symphony, to conduct his Trois Poemes Jutfs 
in Boston. Has also conducted performances of his own works with the 
most important Symphony orchestras in this country (New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Hollywood Bowl, Rochester, 
etc.). Is now living in America. Among his orchestral works are: 
Symphony in C Sharp Minor, 1901-02; Trois Poemes Juifs, 1913; 
Schelomo, 1915; Israel Symphony, 1912-16; America, 1925; Evocations, 
1937; Concerto Grosso, 1925; Sacred Service, 1932; Quintet, 1924. 


PAUL ROSENFELD: Born: New York, May 4, 18go0. Novelist; 
critic of and lecturer on music, literature, and art. Among books pub- 
lished: The Boy in the Sun, Port of New York, Musical Chronicle, 
By Way of Art, Musical Portraits, Men Seen, Discoveries of a Music 
Critic. Was an editor of The American Caravan; critical essays have 
appeared in numerous periodicals. 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN: Born: New York City, August 4th, 1910. 
Educated in the public schools of New York City; graduated from 
Columbia University with the degrees of B.S. and M.A. Studies in 
Music pursued with Max Persin in Harmony; Charles Haubiel in 
Counterpoint; and Roy Harris in Composition. In 1935 studied con- 
ducting at the Mozarteum Academy in Salzburg, Austria. Compositions 
include two Symphonies; three String Quartets; Prologue for chorus 
and orchestra; Concerto for piano and orchestra; the Secular Cantata; 
This is Our Time; Choral Works; Pioneers; Prelude for Women’s 
Voices; Choral Etude; etc., etc. These works have been performed by 
such organizations as the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Kous- 
sevitsky, the Chicago Symphony under Stock, the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony under Smallens, the Baltimore and Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphonies under Barlow, the National Orchestral Association under 
Barzin, the Coolidge and Dorian String Quartets, the Madrigal 
Singers, Westminster Festival Choir, etc., etc. Since 1935: on the Arts 
Faculty of Sarah Lawrence College, and for the past two seasons 
conductor of chorus there. 


ALFRED PERLES: Born: Vienna, circa 1896 or 97. Served in Aus- 
trian army during first World War, was made a Czech after the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; came to Paris about 1920 where remained until 1938, 
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when went to London. Now serving in British Army as private, having 
volunteered of own free will because of love and admiration for the 
English people. Has written several books in German. Wrote two books 
in French: Sentiments Limitrophes (1935 or 36) and Le Quatuor en 
Re Majeur (1937 or 38),—only a few copies of the latter having been 
distributed by the publisher Denoel, Paris, owing to financial difficul- 
ties. In 1939 wrote a short book in English called Aller Sans Retour 
London-Paris, an answer to Henry Miller’s Aller Retour New York. 


¥ 


CLAIRE GOLL: Born: Munich, October 29, 1896. Met Rainer 
Maria Rilke in Munich. Married to the French poet Ivan Goll; lived 
in Paris since 1919. Wrote most of her novels in French: Le Négre 
Jupiter enléve Europe; Menagerie Sentimentale; Un crime en province; 
Une Perle, the latter translated by Pierre Loving and published by 
Alfred A. Knopf under the title: The Jewel; also book of verse Poemes 
ad Amour, in collaboration with her husband. Editor and translator of 
an Anthology of American Poetry, under the title The New World, 
1921. Now living in N. Y. C. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: Born: Prag, December, 1875. Son of 
Joseph Rilke, a railroad official who had been a soldier, and his wife 
Sophia. His father would have made a soldier of him; his uncle 
Jaroslav, head of the family, a lawyer; but private and public school- 
ing, military school, business school, led to neither, and it was in his 
studies at the University: literature, philosophy, religion, the German 
language—that he felt most at home. Fated to lead a wandering and 
unsettled life, it is the more remarkable that he grew up, through a 
rather sentimental youth (in which he gave away his poems to hospitals 
and libraries for the benefit of the people), with a strong inner convic- 
tion of his destiny as a poet, to which he clung through many uncer- 
tain years. Outwardly, there are practically no striking events to record 
in his life. In his early twenties he made two trips to Russia which 
deeply influenced his thought; for the rest he studied, wrote, lectured, 
living in and near Berlin, and for a time associated with the colony 
of artists at Worpswede, near Bremen. Here he met and married Clara 
Westhoff, a sculptress. (Their daughter and only child, Ruth, has, with 
her husband, Dr. Carl Sieber, edited the seven volumes of his letters 
published by Insel-Verlag.) Through his wife he met Rodin, to whom 
he acted as a sort of secretary for a while and who greatly influenced 
his views of life and art. He lived for many years, intermittently, in 
Paris and in Munich. His travels took him to Italy, Sweden and Den- 
mark, Egypt, Spain, as well as France and Austria. From 1919 until 
his death on December 29th, 1926, he lived in Switzerland, for the most 
part as the guest of his generous friend, Mr. Werner Reinhart of 
Winterthur in the tiny stone 12th-century “chateau” of Muzot, above 
Sierre, in the Valais, the nearest thing he ever found to a home. It was 
here that he completed the Duinese Elegies and the Sonnets to 
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Orpheus, besides translating poems of Valery and writing poems in 
French, his last undertakings. His complete works are published in a 
six-volume edition, planned with his approval, by Insel-Verlag (in 
addition to the volumes of letters). 

The principal English translations of his works that have appeared 


are. 


Poems (Jessie Lemont, Tobias A. Wright, New York, 1918) 

Auguste Rodin (Jessie Lemont and Hans Trausil, Sunwise Turn, Inc., 
New York, 1919) : 

The Journal of My Other Self (Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge) (M. D. Herter Norton and John Linton, New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1930)* 

Elegies from the Castle of Duino (Duineser Elegien) (V. and E. Sack- 
ville-West, Hogarth Press, London, 1931) 

The Tale of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke (M. D. 
Herter Norton, New York, Norton, 1932) 

Stories of God (M. D. Herter Norton and Nora Purtscher-Wyden- 
bruck, New York, Norton, 1932) 

Letters to a Young Poet (M. D. Herter Norton, New York, Norton, 
1 

Peon ‘ . B. Leishman, London, Hogarth Press, 1934) 

Requiem and Other Poems (ditto, 1935) 

Sonnets to Orpheus (ditto, 193- ) 

Later Poems (ditto, 1938) 


Several poems by Rilke are included in “German Classics of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” edited by Kuno Francke (Vol. 
XVIII), and in Margarete Muensterberg’s “Harvest of German Verse,” 
both published between 1913-16; in “An Anthology of World Poetry,” 
edited by Mark Van Doren, New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1928; 
and Hester Pickman, in her article on Rilke in Hound and Horn, 
Vol. IV, 1931, has translated numerous quotations from the Duino 
Elegies. ‘Wartime Letters”: published by Norton, 1940; also 2 volumes 
of poetry: “Duinese Elegies,” and “Poems.” 

(M. D. H. Norton) 


RAFAEL ALBERTI: Born around 1910. Poet. Was in prison in 
Paris for trying to keep alive the remnants of the Spanish Partido Com- 
munisto there. Was a leading Communist in Spain, and has survived the 
Nazi blitzkrieg of France; now in S. America. Was close friend of Lorca’s; 
they went to the University together.in Madrid. 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA: Born: Fuentevaqueros, Granada, 
June, 1899; died September, 1936, in front of firing-squad on lonely 


* Published in England as The Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge (John Linton, 
Hogarth Press, London, 193-). 
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Padul Highway, eighteen kilometers outside Granada. Ironical and 
fitting that his birth and death should be tied so closely to this beauti- 
ful city, for it was Lorca who brought the modern Spanish poetry 
movement back to Spain,—away from the influences of Europe; 
Granada being the center of Spanish folklore. Once wrote in a poem, 
Oh, city of the gypsies! Who will see you and not remember? After he 
died they burned his books in Granada. Today his books are banned in 
the Spain of Generalissimo Franco. But Lorca was not a political poet. 
He was killed for political reasons, but he was not a political poet, 
and his poetry is banned for the same reason he was murdered: The 
people might remember. Lorca was the most popular poet in all of 
Spain, in all of Latin America,—even before his first book was published 
his poems were passed along by mouth and were sung to traditional 
folk melodies of the provinces; and the people might remember. 

Lorca had other talents: Was a painter and musician. His paintings, 
although influenced somewhat by Picasso, also were lovely primitive 
things, gayly, and at times, somberly naive. Of his music, de Falla 
once said that if Lorca had not spent so much time on poetry and the 
theatre and had given more attention to musical composition, he 
might have been the greatest of contemporary Spanish composers. As 
it was, Lorca left behind him innumerable versions of folksongs and 
dances, which might also have been lost, had he not recorded them. 
Also, for the first time in the history of the Spanish dance, a Spanish 
ballet was organized, largely through Lorca’s efforts. ‘This was 
in Madrid in 1933, in collaboration with such artists as La Argentinita, 
Zuloaga, and Manuel de Falla, whose ballet was being performed. 
With the beginning of the Popular Front government, Lorca per- 
suaded the Ministry of Education to subsidise a traveling theatre for 
the people and peasants, and with this company, La Barraca, he trav- 
eled through all of Spain taking to the people the classical Spanish 
drama of Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and others. Later, he took this 
same company through Latin America, Cuba, Mexico, and included 
some of his own plays in the repertoire. 

Lorca’s mother was herself a gifted pianist, and this accounts in 
large measure for his musical feeling which so consistently shows in 
his poetry and drama. 

When studying at the Universities of Madrid and Granada, Lorca 
specialized in Law. Later studied Philosophy and Literature. He was 
a licensed lawyer in Granada. 

His most famous work is the Romancero Gitano, Gypsy Ballads, 
first published 1927, then revised and published again 1928. William 
Berrier, in Books Abroad, says: “. . . the influence of this collection 
of ballads is difficult to estimate, but it is safe to affirm that in Spain 
and in Latin America the Romancero Gitano has been read and imi- 
tated by more poets than any other single collection of poems pub- 
lished during the last decade. .. .” Previous to the Gypsy Ballads 
there were many great poems, but it was the turning point of Lorca’s 
short career. There followed swiftly Ode to Walt Whitman, Ode to the 
King of Harlem, City Without Sleep, and the very great Lament for 
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the Death of Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. A half dozen verse plays were 
written by him also before his cruel death. One of these, Bodas De 
Sangre, titled in English Bitter Oleander was produced by the Theatre 
Guild in New York in 1935. alah 

An irreparable loss was inflicted upon Spain when Lorca died in the 
“Civil War” there, facing a squad of Guardias Civiles with rifles, under 
the “trusted” leadership of Lieutenant Medina. A sad loss to Granada, 
eighteen kilometers away, a tragic loss to the lovely Andalusian night, 


the only witness. 
(Lloyd Mallan) 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON: Born: Warsaw, Poland, December 25, 1895. 
Poet and playwright; recent research bibliographer in juvenilia, Library 
of Congress, Washington. B.A., M.A. (Columbia University). Author: 
Melmoth the Wanderer, First Editions and Problems in Their Identi- 
fication, The Life of Evariste Galois, A Half Century of Sonnets, etc. 
Contributes to leading magazines, here and abroad, and is an editorial 
writer for the Washington Post. Is also a printing and publishing con- 
sultant. Has had three plays produced in summer companies and is 
now at work on English adaptations of plays by Rudolph Lothar and 
Sergio Pugliese, European dramatists. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS: Born: September 17, 1883, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Poet, novelist, essayist, author of short stories; 
and a practising physician. Among his numerous works are Al Que 
Quiere, A Novelette and Other Prose (1921-31), In the American Grain, 
A Voyage to Pagany, Kora in Hell, Collected Poems (1938), Life Along 
the Passaic, White Mule, etc. His work has appeared in many anthol- 
ogies and periodicals, also. 


ANAIS NIN: Born: Spain, 1903. First began to write at eleven, 
while sailing from Europe to America. First book published in 1931 
(Titus, Paris): D. H. Lawrence, Unprofessional Study; lived in Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Cuba, America, Italy, etc. Second book pub- 
lished 1934: House of Incest, Paris, Villa Seurat Series; The Winter of 
Artifice, 1939. Has written Diary of over 50 volumes (unpublished), a 
long study of which is included in Cosmological Eye, by Henry Mil- 
ler. Danced Spanish dances on stage. Was artist’s model at 20 years of 
age. Now living and writing in America. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: Born: Ulm a. d. Donau, Germany, March 14, 
1879. Doctor honoris causa Geneva, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, 
Princeton, Paris, Madrid, Rostock, Buenos Aires, Zurich, Jeshiva, 
Harvard, London, Brussels; Professor Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaft, Berlin, (up to 1933). Came to United States in 1933. Life Mem- 
ber “ Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. Author: Meaning of 
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Relativity, 1923; Sidelights on Relativity, 1923; About Zionism, 1931, 
(with others); Living Philosophers, 1931; Builders of Universe, 1932; 
On the Method of Theoretical Physics, 1933; (with Sigmund Freud): 
Why War? 1933; The World As I See It, 1934, and various articles. 


a 


MARGARET SANGER: Born: Corning, New York, 1883. Studied 
nursing (after graduating from Claverack, New York College) at White 
Plains, New York Hospital, and Post Graduate School, Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital, New York. Began active work for birth control: 
1915; was indicted for sending information through the mails. Case 
dropped. Arrested and imprisoned in 1916, for opening birth control 
clinic for poor mothers in Brownsville, New York. Decision in this case 
clarified New York law. Organized American Birth Control League 
and headed it until resignation in 1928 to take up work of National 
Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control. Organized and 
still directs the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, in New York, 
the largest birth control clinic in the world. Organized the Interna- 
tional Birth Control Conference, New York, 1925 and World Popula- 
tion Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, 1927. World tours, visiting 
Japan, China, Hawaii, India, 1922 and 1935-36. Author of number of 
books, including What Every Girl Should Know; The Case for Birth 
Control; Woman and the New Race; The Pivot of Civilization; 
Motherhood in Bondage; My Fight for Birth Control and Margaret 
Sanger: An Autobiography. Editor of Woman Rebel, a monthly maga- 
zine, 1915; The Birth Control Review, 1917-28, The Practice of Con- 
traception, 1931, Biological and Medical Aspects of Birth Control, 1934. 


HORACE KALLEN: Born: Abroad, August 11, 1882. A. B. Magna 
Cum Laude, Harvard, 1903. Post graduate work at Princeton, Oxford 
and Paris. Ph.D. Harvard, 1908. Lecturer at Harvard, 1908-11; in- 
structor at Clark College, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1910; instructor 
at University of Wisconsin, 1911-18. Professor at New School for So- 
cial Research. Author: William James and Henri Bergson; Creative 
Intelligence (with John Dewey and others); Zionism and World Poli- 
tics; The Structure of Lasting Peace; The International Mind—Its Na- 
ture and Conditions; Education, the Machine and the Worker; The 
Philosophy of William James; Frontiers of Hope; The Welfare of 
Religion Against Science; Why Religion; Individualism, an American 
Way of Life; Culture and Democracy in the United States; A Free 
Society; The Decline and Rise of the Consumer; The Book of Job as 
a Greek Tragedy. Most recent publication: a monograph; Of War and 
Peace, in “Social Research.” Now completing the first volume of a 
trilogy: Freedom, Use and Beauty. 


HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: Born: New York, November 13, 1891. 
Harvard B.A. 1912. On staffs: The New Republic, the New York Eve- 
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ning Post (under Villard), the New York Globe, the New York Tribune. 
Author: The Negro Faces America, Harpers, 1920; D. H. Lawrence: 
An American Interpretation, Seltzer, 1924 (the first “book” appraising 
Lawrence); Firebird and Other Poems, Privately Printed, 1930; Suns 
and Tides: 27 Poems, The Wescogus Press, 1932; Chapter V in America 
and Alfred Stieglitz, Doubleday, Doran, 1934. Edited with Introduc- 
tion: Letters of John Marin, Privately Printed for An American Place, 
1931. Author: Race Against Man, published Spring 1939, by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. In 1936 and 1937, travelled extensively in Central and 
Eastern Europe observing conditions at first hand. Contributor at 
various times to numerous periodicals. 


HANS E. FRIED: Born: November 12, 1905, Vienna. In 1930, after 
having studied Social Sciences and Law, received degree of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence at University of Vienna. Has published articles on 
industrial relations, collective bargaining, labor service, representative 
government and on the sociological and legal aspect of monopoly 
price-fixing. In 1935 published Problems of the Relationship between 
the Judiciary and the Populace. Has translated a number of Italian 
economic authors into German, notably Marchese De Viti De Marco’s 
books: Principles of Financial Economy and The Function of the 
Bank. Has just finished book whose title is not yet determined, deal- 
ing with the Systems and Experiences of the Democratic and of the 
Corporate Industrial Relations in Austria, 1918-1938. Present posi- 
tion: Research associate at New School of Social Research, New York. 


WILLIAM JAY: For reasons that the author prefers not to disclose, 
he wishes no facts printed about his identity. 


DANIEL LANG: Born: 1914, in New York City. University of Wis- 
consin. Editorial Department, New York Post. Handles Fifth Column 
material and does feature writing. Articles in New Republic, Sunday 
Times Magazine, Radio Guide, etc. 


MAX NOMAD: Born: Austrian Poland, 1881. Studied at University 
of Vienna. Before arrival in U. S. was active in the left-wing movements 
of most European countries. Author of Rebels and Renegades (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1932), Apostles of Revolution (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1939) and of various magazine articles (Scribner’s, Hound and 
Horn, Current History, American Mercury, etc.) Recipient of Guggen- 
heim Fellowship on political history for 1937. 


BHICOO BATLIVALA: Born: Bombay. First nine years spent in 


anes Then educated in England. Was sent to Cheltenham Ladies 
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College in 1920; stayed for next few years. Was called to the Bar at the 
age of 21, and was at the time the youngest to become a barrister; 
eventually became a member of the Inner Temple. After few years as 
practising barrister, in 1935 was appointed Personal Assistant to the 
Minister of Education in the Government of Baroda; all matters re- 
lating to women’s education were in her special sphere of administra- 
tion. After six months in Baroda, returned to London and took up 
work as legal adviser to a film company in London. The steady decline 
of the British Film Industry led her to abandon post, however; decided 
to return to India. Before leaving for India, came to the United States 
for first lecture tour. 


FRANKLIN S. POLLAK: Born: July 11, 1902, New York City. A.B. 
Harvard, 1923; LL.B. Columbia, 1927. Member of the New York Bar; 
Counsel to the Compliance Division of N.R.A., 1933-1934; Special As- 
sistant Attorney General of New York, 1935-1938; Member of the 
Committee on the Bill of Rights of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York. 


ROY TOZIER: Born: on a central Kansas farm June 19, 1908. Ex- 
newspaper man. For three years has been research director of Friends 
of Democracy, an anti-Fascist organization headed by L. M. Birkhead. 
Has continued writing. At present doing a bi-monthly column for The 
Nation: “Within The Gates.” Writes frequently for The New Republic, 
The New Leader, The Protestant Digest, etc. Has written a few booklets, 
the most recent of which is America’s Little Hitlers, published by 
Haldeman-Julius. 


FRANZ KAFKA: Born: July, 1883, Prague. Student at Prague Uni- 
versity, 1901-1906; Doctor of Law, 1906. Employed by “Arbeiter-Unfall- 
Versicherungs-Anstalt,”” Prague, from 1908 to 1921, when he was 
stricken with tuberculosis. Died in 1924. Very little of his work was 
published during his lifetime: Betrachtung, 1913; Der Heizer (awarded 
the Fontane Prize), 1913; Das Urteil, 1913; Die Verwandlung, 1913; 
Ein Landarzt, 1918; Aus einer Strafkolonte, 1918; Hungerkuenstler, 
1924. Also two prose pieces, Gespraech mit dem Betrunkenen and Ge- 
spraech mit dem Bettler, in the monthly Hyperion, 1908. Works pub- 
lished posthumously by Max Brod: the three great novels (unfinished), 
Amerika, Der Prozess and Das Schloss. Also: Tagebuecher und Briefe 
and Erzaehlungen und Kleine Prosa. Published in English: The Castle, 
The Trial, The Great Wall of China, (England); most recently in 
America, Amerika; and A Franz Kafka Miscellany—December, 1940, 
Twice A Year Press. 


WRIGHT MORRIS: American. Lives in Middlebury, Connecticut. 
Has been traveling in the U. S. A., photographing. The Tra as 
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included is part of a series: The Inhabitants, An Aspect of American 
Folkways. In the series the photographs are accompanied by writing 
about “the inhabitants” themselves. The photograph of the little white 
house represents a visual challenge: to save the simple, the pure struc- 
ture of pioneer America that is so tragically “boarded up” and in 
danger of disintegrating. Recently Morris was put in jail for photo- 
graphing the poverty-stricken South,—in much the same manner as 
“H.”, as recorded elsewhere in this issue. 


Photographic Reproductions by Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
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